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TOUCHES, I DEDICATE THIS BOOK, WI'rH 
GRATITUDE FOR ALL THAT HE 
HAS TAUGHT ME 


PREFACE, 


— 


Tu presont work is the outeomo of two lines of 
study pursued, with more or loss interruption from 
other studies, for about thirty years. It will be 
observed that the book has two themes, as different 
in character as the themes for voice and piano in 
Schubort’s “ Friihlingsglaube,” and yet so closely 
velated that the one is needful for an adequate 
comprehension of the other. In order to view in 
theiy true porspective the serios of events com- 
prised in the Discovery of Amorica, one needs to 
form a mental picture of that strange world of 
savagery and barbarism to which civilized Euro- 
poans wore for tho first timo introduced in tho 
course of tho fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, in 
thoir voyages along the African const, into the 
Indian and Pacific oconns, and acvoss tho Atlantic, 
Nothing that Europeans discovered during that 
stivring poriod was so romarkablo as thoso antiquo 
phasos of human socioty, tho moro oxistence of 
which had scarcely beon suspected, and the real 
charactor of which it has been left for the present 
generation to begin to understand. Nowhere was 
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this ancient society so full of instructive lessons as 
in aboriginal America, which had pursued its own 
course of development, cut off and isolated from 
the Old World, for probably more than fifty thou. 
sand years, The imperishable interest of those 
episodes in the Discovery of America Imown as 
the conquests of Mexico and Peru consists chiefly 
in the glimpses they afford us of this primitive 
world, It was not an uninhabited continent that 
the Spaniards found, and in order to comprehend 
the course of events it is necessary to know some- 
thing about those social features that formed a large 
part of the burden of the letters of Columbus and 
Vespucius, and excited even more intense and gen- 
eral interest in Europe than the putely geograph- 
ical questions suggested by the voyages of those 
great sailors. The descriptions of ancient America, 
therefore, which form a kind of background to the 
present work, need no apology. 

"It was the study of prehistoric Europe and of 
early Aryan institutions that led me by a natural 
sequence to the study of aboriginal America. In 
1869, after sketching the plan of a book on our 
Aryan forefathers, I was turned aside for five years 
by writing “ Cosmic Philosophy.” During that in- 
terval I also wrote “ Myths and Myth-Makers” as 
a side-work to the projected book on the Aryans, 
and as soon as the excursion into the field of gen- 
eral philosophy was ended, in 1874, the work on 
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that book was resumed. Fortunately it was not 
then carried to completion, for it would havo been 
sadly antiquated by this time, The revolution in 
theory concerning the Aryans has been as romark- 
ablo as tho vovolution in chemical theory which 
some yonrs ago introduced the Now Chemistry, It 
ig becoming eminently probable that tho contre of 
diffusion of Aryan speech was much nearer to 
Lithuania than to any part of Contral Asia, and 
it has for some time beon quite cloar that tho state 
of society xevealed in Tomer and the Vedas is not 
at all like primitive society, but vory far from it. 
By 1876 I had becomo convinced that thero was 
no wse in going on without widoning tho field of 
study. Tho conclusions of the Aryan school noeded. 
to be supplemonted, and often seriously modified, by 
tho study of the barbaric world, and it soon became 
manifest that for the study of barbarism thevo is 
no other fiold that for fruitfulness can be compared 
with aboriginal Amorica, 

This is becanso the progross of society was much 
slowor in the wostorn hemiaphoro than in tho onsi 
orn, and in tho days of Columbus and Cortes it 
had nowhere “caught up” to tho points reachod 
by tho Egyptians of the Old Empiro or by tho 
builders of Mycone and Tiryns, In aboriginal 
Amorica wo therefore flnd states of sooioty pro- 
served in stages of devclopmont similar to those of 
our ancestral socioties in the Old World long ages 
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before Homer and the Vedas, Many of the social 
phenomena of ancient Eurcpe are also found in 
aboriginal America, but always in a more primitive 
condition. The clan, phratry, and tribe among 
the Iroquois help us in many respects to get back 
to the original conceptions of the gens, curia, and 
tribe among the Romans. We can better under- 
stand the growth of kingship of the Agamemnon 
type when we have studied the less developed type 
in Montezuma. The house-communities of the 
southern Slavs are full of interest for the student 
of the early phases of social evolution, but the 
Mandan yound-house and the Zufii pueblo carry us 
much deeper into the past. Aboriginal American 
institutions thus afford one of the richest fields in 
the world for the application of the compayative 
method, and the red Indian, viewed in this light, 
becomes one of the most interesting of men; for 
in studying him intelligently, one gets down into 
the stone age of human thought. No time should 
he lost in gathering whatever can be learned of 
his ideas and institutions, before their character 
has been wholly lost under the influence of white 
men. Under that influence many Iudians have 
been quite transformed, while others have been as 
yet but little affected. Some extreniely ancient 
types of society, still preserved on this continent 
in something like purity, are among the most in- 
structive monuments of the past that can now be 
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found in the world, Such a type is that of the 
Moquis of northeastorn Arizona, I have heard a 
tumour, which it is to be hoped is ill-founded, that 
there ave persons who wish the Uniled States 
government to interfero with this peaceful and 
solf-respeoting people, break up their puoblo life, 
scatter thom in farmateads, and otherwise compel 
thom, against their own wishes, to chango their 
habits and customs. If such a cruel and sinpid 
thing were ever to be done, wo might justly be 
said to have equalled or surpassed tho folly of 
those Spaniards who used to make bonfixes of 
Mexican hieroglyphics. It is hoped that tho pros- 
ent book, in which of course it is impossible to 
do moro than sketch the outlines and indicate tho 
bearings of so vast a subject, will serve to awaken 
yeaders to the interest and importance of American 
archmology for the general study of the ovolution 
of human society. 

So much for the first and subsidiary theme, As 
for my principal theme, tho Discovory of Amorica, 
T was first drawn to it through its close relations 
with a subject which for some timo chiofly ocou 
pied my mind, tho history of tho contact botwoon 
the Aryan and Somitio worlds, and more partion- 
larly between Christians and Mussulmans about 
the shores of the Meditorrancan. It is also in- 
teresting as part of the history of science, and 
furthermore as connected with the beginnings of 
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one of the most momentous events in the career of _ 
mankind, the colonization of the barbaric world by 
Europeans, Moreover, the discovery of America. 
has its full share of the romantic fascination that 
belongs to most of the work of the Renaissance 
period. I have sought to exhibit these different 
aspects of the subject. 

The present book is in all its parts written from 
the original sources of information. The work of 
modern scholars has of course been freely used, 
but never without full acknowledgment in text or 
notes, and seldom without independent verification 
from the original sources, Acknowledgments are 
chiefly due to Humboldt, Morgan, Bandelier, Major, 
Varnhagen, Markham, Helps, and Harrisse. To 
the last-named scholar I owe an especial debt of 
gratitude, in common with all who have studied 
this subject since his arduous researches were 
begun. Some of the most valuable parts of his 
work have consisted in the discovery, reproduction, 
and collation of documents; and to some extent 
his pages are practically equivalent to the original 
sources inspected by him in the course of years of 
sedrch through European archives, public and pri- 
vate. In the present book I must have expressed 
dissent from his conclusions at least as often as 
agreement with them, but whether one agrees 
with him or not, one always finds him helpful and 
stimulating. Though he has in some sort made 
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himself a Frenchman in tho courso of his Jabours, 
it is pleasant to recall the fact that M. TIarrisse 
is by birth our fellow-countryman ; and there are 
surcly few Americans of our time whom sin 
dents of history have move reason for holding in 
honour. 

I have not seen Mr. Winsor’s “ Christopher 
Columbus” in time to mako any use of it. Within 
the last fow days, while my final chapter is going 
to press, I have received the sheets of it, » fow 
days in advance of publication. I do not find in 
it any references to sources of information which 
I have not already fully considored, so that our 
differences of opinion on sundry poinis may serve 
to show what diverse conclusions may bo drawn 
from the same data. The most conspicuous diffor. 
ence is that which concorns the personal charactor 
of Colunbus, My, Winsor writes in a spirit of 
energetic (not to sny violent) ronction against the 
absurdities of Roselly do Lorgnes and others who 
have tried to mako a anint of Columbus; and 
ander tho influence of this roaction he offers us a 
picture of the great navigator that sorves to raise 
© portinent question, No ono can deny that Ins 
Caans was a koon judge of mon, ov that his stan- 
dard of right and wrong was quite as lofty as any 
one has reached in our own time, He had a much 
more intimate knowledge of Columbus than any 
modern historian can ever hope to acquire, and he 
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always speaks of him with warm admiration and 
vespect. But how could Las Casas ever have re- 
spected the fecble, mean-spirited driveller whose 
portrait My, Winsor asks us to accept as that of 
the Discoverer of America ? 

Tf, however, instead of his biographical estimate 
of Columbus, we consider Mr. Winsor’s contribu- 
tions toward a correct statement of the difficult 
geographical questions connected with the subject, 
we recognize at once the work of an acknowledged 
master in his chosen field, It is work, too, of the 
first order of importance. It would be hard to 
mention a subject on which so many reams of dire- 
ful nonsense have been written as on the discovery 
of America; and the prolific souree of so much 
folly has generally been what Mr. Freeman fitly 
calls “bondage to the modern map.” In order to 
understand what the great mariners of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries were trying to do, and 
what people supposed them to have done, one must 
begin by resolutely banishing the modern map from 
one’s mind, The ancient map must take its place, 
but this must not be the ridiculous “ Orbis Vete- 
ribus Notus,” to be found in tho ordinary classical 
atlas, which simply copies the ouilines of coun< 
tries with modern accuracy from the modern map, 
and then scatters ancient names over them! Such 
maps ate worse than useless. In dealing with the 
discovery of America one must steadily keep befare 
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one’s mind the quaint notions of anciont geogra: 
phers, especially Ptolomy and Mola, as portrayed 
upon such maps as are reproduced in the prosont 
yolume. It was just these distorted and hazy notions 
that swayed the minds and guided tho movements 
of the great discoverors, and wont on reproducing 
themselves upon nowly-mado maps for a century 
or more aftor the time of Columbus. Without 
constant reforence to these old maps one cannot 
begin to understand the circumstances of the dis- 
covery of America, A 

Jn no way can one get at the heart of the matter 
more completely than by threading the labyzinth 
of causes and effects through which tho western 
hemisphere came slowly and gradually to be known 
by the name Amertcs. The roador will not fail to 
observe the pains which I havo takon to clucidate 
this subject, not from any peculiar regard Lor Amer- 
icus Vespucius, but because the quintessence of tho 
whole geographical problem of the discovery of 
the New World is in one way or another involved 
in the disoussion, I can think of no finer instanco 
of the queer complications that can come to sur 
round and mystify an increase of knowledge too 
great and rapid to be comprohonded by a single 
generation of men. 

Tn the solution of tha problem as to tho first 
Vespuoius voyage I follow tho lead of Varnhagon, 
but always independently and with the documen 
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tary evidence fully in sight. For some years I 
vainly tried to pursue Humboldt’s clues to some 
intelligible conclusion, and felt inhospitably in- 
clined toward Varnhagen’s views as altogether 
too plausible; he seemed to settle too many diffi. 
culties at once. But after becoming convinced 
of the spuriousness of the Bandini letter (see 
below, vol. ii. p. 94); and observing how the air 
at once was Cleared in some directions, it seemed 
that further work in textual criticism would be 
well bestowed. I made a careful study of the dic- 
tion of the letter from Vespucius to Soderini in its 
two principal texts:—-1. the Latin version of 
1507, the original of which is in the library of 
Harvard University, appended to Waldseemiiller’s 
“ Cogmographie Introductio”; 2. the Italian text 
reproduced severally by Bandini, Canovai, and 
Varnhagen, from the excessively rare original, of 
which only five copies are now known to be in 
existence, It is this text that Varnhagen regards 
as the original from which the Latin version of 
1507 was made, through an intermediate French 
version now lost. In this opinion Varnhagen does 
not stand alone, as Mx. Winsor seems to think 
(* Christopher Columbus,” p. 540, line 6 from 
bottom), for Hamisse and Avozae have expressed 
themselves plainly to the same effect (see below, 
vol. ii, p. 42). A minute study of this text, 
with all its quaint interpolations of Spanish and 
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Portuguese idioms and seafaring phrases into the 
Italian ground-work of its diction, long ago con- 
vinced me that it never was 8 translation from any- 
thing in heaven or carth or the waters undor the 
earth, Nobody would ever havo translated a docu. 
ment into such an extremely peculiar and individ. 
ual jargon, It is most assuredly an original text, 
and its author was either Vespucius or the Old 
Nick, It was by starting from this text ag prim- 
itive that Varnhagen started correctly in his inter- 
pretation of the statements in the letter, and it 
was for that reason that he was able to dispose of 
so many difficulties at one blow. Whon he showed 
that the landfall of Vespucius on his first voyago 
was near Cape [Ionduras and had nothing what 
ever to do with the Pearl Const, he began to follow 
the right trail, and so the facts which had puzzled 
everybody began at once to fall into the right 
places. This is all mado clear in tho sovonth 
chapter of the prosent work, where the gonoral 
argument of Varnhagen is in many points strongly 
reinforced, The evidence here sot forth in con 
nection with the Cantino map is especially signif. 
icant, 

Tt is interesting on many accounts to sco the 
first voyage of Vospucius thus elucidated, though 
it had no connection with the application of his 
name by Waldseemiiller to an entirely different 
region from any that was visited upon that voyage. 
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The veal significance of the third voyage of Vex 
pucius, in connection with the naming of America, 
is now set forth, I believe, for the first time in the 
light thrown upon the subject by the opinions of 
Ptolemy and Mela. Neither Humboldt nor Major 
nor [arrisse nor Varnhagen seems to have had a 
firm grasp of what was in Waldseemiiller’s mind 
when he wrote the passage photographed below in 
vol, ii, p.186 of this work. It is only when we 
keep the Greek and Roman theories in the fore- 
ground and unflinchingly bar out that intrusive 
modern atlas, that we realize what the Freiburg 
geographer meant and why Ferdinand Columbus 
was not in the least shocked or surprised. 


T have at various times given lectures on the 
discovery of America and questions connected. 
therewith, more especially at University College, 
London, in 1879, at the Philosophical Institution 
in Hdinburgh, in 1880, at the Lowell Instituto 
in Boston, in 1890, and in the course of my work 
ag professor in the Washington University at St. 
Louis ; but the present work is in no sense what- 
ever a 1eproduction of such lectures, 

Aclmowledgments are due to Mr. Winsor for 
his cordial permission to make use of a number of 
reproductions of old maps and facsimiles already 
used by him in the “Narrative end Critical Tlis. 
tory of America ;” they are mentioned in the lists 
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of illustrations. I have also to thank Dr. Brinton 
for allowing me to reproduce a page of old Mexican 
music, and the Ialkluyt Society for permission to 
use the Zeno and Catalan maps and the view of 
Kakortok church, Dr. Fowkes has vory kindly 
favoured me with a sight of proof-sheets of some 
recent monographs by Bandolier, And for cow 
teous assistance at various libraries I have most 
particularly to thank Mr. Kiornan of TIarvard 
University, Mr, Appleton Griffin of the Boston 
Public Library, and Mr, Uhler of the Poabody 
Institute in Baltimore. 


There is one thing which I feol obliged, though 
with extreme hesitation and roluctance, to say to 
my readers in this place, because tho time has 
come when something ought to bo said, and thoro 
seems to be no other place available for saying it. 
For many years lettors — often in a high dogroo 
interesting and pleasant to roceivo— have boon 
coming to mo from porsons with whom TI am not 
acquainted, and I have always dono my bost to 
answer thom. It is a long time sinco such lottors 
camo to form tho larger part of a voluminous mass 
of correspondence, The physical fact has assumed 
dimensions with which it is no longer possiblo to 
scope. If I were to answer all tho lottors which 
arrive by every wail, I should nover be able to do 
another day’s work. It is becoming impossible 
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even to read them all; and there is scarcely time 
for giving due attention to one in ten. Kind 
friends and readers will thus understand that if 
they queries seem to be neglected, it is by no 
means from any want of good will, but simply from 
the lamentable fact that the day contains only 
four-and-twenty hours. 


Camprings, October 25, 1891, 
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came acquainted with the continents of North and 
South America, they found them inhabited by a 
race of men quite unlike any of the races with 
which they were familiar in the Old World. Be. 
tween the various tribes of this aboriginal Amori. 
can race, except in the sub-avetic region, i Amorionn 
there is now seen to be a general phys- borlalues, 
ical likeness, such as to constitute an American 
type of mankind as clearly recognizable aa those 
types which we call Mongolian and Malay, though 
far less pronounced than such types as the Aus- 
tralian or the negro. The most obvious chavac- 
toristics possessed in common by the American 
aborigines are tho coppor-coloured ox rather the 
cinnamon-coloured complexion, along with the high 
cheek-bones and small deepsot eyes, the straight 
black hair and absence or scantinoss of beard, 
With regard to stature, length of limbs, massive- 
‘ mess of frame, and shape: of skull, considerable 
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divergencies may be noticed among the various 
American tribes, as indeed is also the case among 
the members of the white race in Europe, and of 
other races. With regard to culture the differ- 
ences have been considerable, although, with two 
or three apparent but not real exceptions, there 
was nothing in pre-Columbian America that could 
properly be called civilization ; the general condi- 
tion of the people ranged all the way from say- 
agery to barbarism of a high type. 

Soon after America was proved not to be part 
of Asia, a puzzling question arose. Whence came 
these “ Indians,” and in what manner did they find 
their way to the western hemisphere. Since the 
beginning of the present century discoveries in 
geology have entirely altered our mental attitude 
toward this question. It was formerly argued 
upon the two assumptions that the geographical 
relations of land and water had been always pretty 
much the same as we now find them, and that all 
the racial differences among men have arisen since 
the date of the “Noachian Deluge,” which was 

uestion as tp enerally placed somewhere between 
their origin. two sad three thousand years before 
the Christian era. Hence inasmuch as Euro. 
pean tradition knows nothing of any such race ag 
the Indians, it was supposed that at some time 
within the historic period they must have moved 
eastward from Asia into America; and thus 
“there was felt to be a sort of speculative neces. 
sity for discovering points of resemblance between 
American languages, myths, and social observances 
und those of the Oriental world. Now the abori 
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gines of this Continent were mado out to be Kam- 
tchatkans, and now Chinamen, and again they were 
shown, with quaint erudition, to be remnants of 
the ten tribes of Isracl, Perhaps nono of thoso 
theories have been exactly disproved, but thoy 
have all been superseded and laid on the sholf.” ‘ 


1 Soo my Excursions of an evolutionist, p. 148. A good suo« 
ofnot account of these various theories, monuments of wastoid in- 
gonuity, is given in Short's North Americans of Antiquity, olny. 
ii, The most olaborate statement of tho theory of an Isrnalite 
colonization of Amorien is to bo found in tho ponderous tomes of 
Loid Kingsborongh, Mexican Antiquities, Loudon, 1831-d8, 0 vols. 
elephant-folio, Such» theory was ontortained by tho author of 
that cuvions picoe of literary imposture, Lhe Book of Mormon, In 
this book wo ave told that, when the tongues wore confounded 
at Babel, the Lord selected a cortein Javod, with his family and 
frionds, and instrnoted thom to build oight ships, jn whioh, aftor 
a voyage of 814 days, they wore brought to Amorica, whovo thoy 
‘did build many mighty oitioa,”? and “ prospor oxcosdingly,” 
But after somo conturies they pzishod because of tholy iniquitics, 
In the reign of Zodelinh, whon cnlawity was imponding over 
Judah, twa brothors, Nophi and Laman, under divino guidange 
Jed a colony to Amaioa, Shoro, says the voracious chroniolor, 
thoir doscendants became great nations, and worked In don, and 
had stuffs of silk, besides kooping plonty of oxen and sheep. 
(Ether, ix, 18, 10; x. 23, 24.) Christ apponrod and wrought 
many wonderfxl works; poople spake with tongucs, and tho 
dead wore xainod, (3 Nephi, xxvis 1d, 15.) But about tho glose 
of tho fourth contury of ony ora, a torriblo war betwoon Laman. 
‘tes and Nophitos ondod in tho dvatruction of tho lattor, Somo 
two million warriors, wilh {hotv wivos and childron, having: bagn 
slaughtered, the prophet Mormon escaped, with Ida son Moro, 
to tho “hill Cumoiah,” havd by tha ‘ waters of Riplianoum," or 
Lake Ontario. (Hither, xv. 2,8, 11.) Thoro thoy hid tho anored 
tablets, which romained concatled until they were miraculously 
discovorad and translated by Joseph Smith in 1827, ‘Thove is, of 
eaurse, no olemont of tradition in this story, It iaall puro Ratton, 
and of a very olumay aort, such as might cnsily be doyisod by an 
ignorant man accustomed to the language of tho Bible; and of 
course ib was suggested by tho old notion of the Jeraolitish origin 
of tho red mon. Tho roforoncos avo to The Book of Mormon, Salt 
Lake City“ Desorot Nows Co., 1883. 
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Tho tendency of modern discovery is indeed to- 
ward agreement with the time-honoured tradition 
which makes the Old World, and perhaps Asia, 
the earliest dwelling-place of mankind. Competi- 
tion has been far more active in the fauna of the 
eastern hemisphere than in that of the western, 
uatural selection has accordingly resulted in the 
evolution of higher forms, and it is there that we 
find both extinct and surviving species of man’s 
nearest collateral relatives, those tailless half- 
hunan apes, the gorilla, chimpanzee, orang, and 
gibbon. It is altogether probable that the people 
whom the Spaniards found in America came by 
migration from the Old World. But it is by no 
means probable that their migration occwved 
within so short a period as five or six thousand 
Antiquity of Years. A. series of observations and 
Armerion discoveries kept up for the last half. 
century seem to show that North America has been 
continuously inhabited by human beings since the 
earliest Pleistocene times, if not earlier, 

The first group of these observations and dis. 
coveries relate to “middens” or shell-heaps. On 
the banks of the Damariscotta river in Maine aro 
some of the most remarkable shell-heaps in the 
world, With an average thickness of six or seven 
feet, they rise in places to a height of twenty-five 
feet. They consist almost entirely of 
huge oyster-shells often ten inches in 
length and sometimes much longer. The shells 
belong to a salt-water species: In some places 
“there is an appearance of stratification covered 
by an alternation of shells and earth, as if the 


Shell-mounds, 
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deposition of shells had been from time to time in 
terrupted, and a vegetable mould had covered the 
surface.” In these heaps have been found frag. 
ments of pottery and of the bones of such edible 
animals as the moose and door, “ At the very 
foundation of one of the highest heaps,” in a sit. 
uation which must for long ages have been undis- 
turbed, My, Edward Morse “found tho remains of 
an ancient fire-place, where he exhumed charcoal, 
bones, and pottery.” The signifieant circum. 
stance is that “at the present time oystors are 
only found in very small numbers, too amall to 
make it an object to gather them,” and so fax as 
memory and tradition can roach, such seems to 
have heen the case. The great size of the heap, 
coupled with the notable changs in the distribution 
of this mollusk since the heap was abandoned, im- 
plies a very considerable lapse of time sinco the 
vestiges of human occupation were first left here 
Similar conclusions have beon drawn from the 
banks or mounds of shells on the St. John’s river 
in Florida,? on the Alabama river, at Grand Lake 
on the lower Mississippi, and at San Pablo in the 
bay of San Francisco. Thus at various points 
from Maine to Cnlifornia, and in connection with 
ono partioulay kind of memorial, wo find records, 
of tho prosonce of man aé n period undoubtedly 
prehistoric, but not necessarily many thousands of 
years old, 

1 Second Annual Report of the Peabody Museum of American 
Archwology, oto., p. 18, 

4 Visited in 1860-74 by Profossor Jeffries Wyman, and deacribed 


in his Fresh-Water Shell Mounds of the St. John’s River, Came 
taldgo, 1875, 
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The second group of discoveries carries ua back 
much farther, even into the earlier stages of that 
widespread glaciation which was the most remark- 
able feature of the Pleistocene period, At tho 
periods of greatest cold “the continent of North 
Phe Geet America was deeply swathed in ice as 
Berio’ fav south as the latitude of Philadel- 
phia, while glaciers descended into North Caro- 
lina.” 1 The valleys of the Rocky Mountains also 
supported enormous glaciers, and a similar state of 
things existed at the same time in Europe, Theso 
periods of intense cold were alternated with long 
interglacial periods during which the climate was 
warmer than it is to-day, Concerning the anti- 
quity of the Pleistocene age, which was character. 
ized by such extraordinary vicissitudes of heat and 
eold, there has been, as in all questions relating to 
geological time, much conflict of opinion, Twenty 
years ago geologists often argued. as if there were 
an unlimited fund of past time upon which to 
draw; but since Sir William Thomson and other 
physicists emphasized the point that in an anti- 
quity very far from infinite this earth must have 
been a molten mass, there has been a reaction. 
In many instances further study has shown that 
-less time was needed in order to effect 2 given 
change than had formerly been supposed; and so 
there has grown up a tendency to shorten the time 
assigned to geological periods, Here, as in s0 
many other cases, the truth is doubtless to be 
sought within the extremes. Jf we adopt the 
magnificent argument of Dr. Croll, which seems 

1 Excursions of an Evolution'st, p, 0. 
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to me still to hold its ground against all adverse 
criticism, and regard the Glacial epoch as coin 
oldent with the last period of high eccentricity of 
the earth’s orbit, we obtain a result that is modor- 
ate and probable, That astronomical period be- 
gan about 240,000 years ago and came to an ond 
about 80,000 years ago. During this poriod the 
eccentricity was seldom less than .04, and at ono 
time rose to .0569, At the present time the eccon- 
tricity is .0168, and nearly 800,000 years will pass 
before it attains such a point as it reached during 
the Glacial epoch. For the Jast 50,000 yours the 
departure of the earth’s orbit from a civeular form 
has been exceptionally small, 

Now the traces of the oxistence of mon in North 
America during tho Glacial epoch havo in recent 
years heen cliscovered in abundance, as for oxam- 
ple, the palzolithic quartzite implements found 
in the dvift near the city of St, Paul, which date 
from toward the close of the Glacial opoch ;? tho 
fragment of a human jaw found in tho red clay 
deposited in Minnesota during an earlier part of 


1 Croll, Climate and Tima in their Geological Relations, Now 
York, 1875; Dtscuasions on Climate and Cosmology, Now Yorks, 
J880; Archibald Guiltio, Zewt Book of Geology, pp. 2829, 883~ 
900, London, 1882; Jamon Goilto, The Great Tea Age, pp. 04-1896, 
Now York, 1874; Prehistoric Kurope, pp. Wi8-~H02, London, 1881 5 
Wallncn, Island Life, pp. 101-226, Now Yorks, 1881, Somo objoc- 
tions to Croli’s thoory may bo found in Wright's Lee Age fn North 
america, pp. 405-505, 685-605, New York, 1880, I have given 
a briaf account of tho theory inmy J2xeursions of un Evolutionist, 
pp. 57-70. 

2 Soo Miss 7, E, Babbitt, ‘ Vestigos of Glacial Man in Minne- 
sota,” in Proceedings of the American Association, vol, xxxly 
1888, 
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that epoch; the noble collection of palmoliths 
found by Dr. C. C. Abbott in the Trenton gravels 
in New Jersey; and the more recent discoveries 
of Dr. Metz and My. H. T. Cresson. 

The year 1873 marks an era in American arche- 
ology as memorable as the year 1841 in the in- 
vestigation of the antiquity of man in Europe. 
‘With reference to these problems Dr, Abbott 
occupies a position similar to that of Boucher de 
Perthes in the Old World, and the Trenton valley 
is coming to be classic ground, like the valley of 
the Somme, In April, 1878, Dr. Abbott published 
his description of three rude implements which he 
had found some sixteen feet below the surface of 
the ground “in the gravels of a bluff overlooking 

the Delaware river.” The implements 
Discoverias in A . * A 
tho Trenton Were in place in an undisturbed deposit, 
ent and could not have found their way 
thither in any recent time; Dr. Abbott assigned 
them to the age of the Glacial drift, This was 
the beginning of a long series of investigations, 
in which Dr, Abbott’s work was assisted and sup- 
plemented by Messrs, Whiiney, Carr, Putnam, 
Shaler, Lewis, Wright, Haynes, Dawkins, and 
other eminent geologists and archeologists, By 
1888 Dr, Abbott had obtained not less than 60 
implements from various recorded depths in the 
gravel, while many others were found at depths 
not recorded or in the talus of the banks.2 Threo 
human skulls and other bones, along with the tusk 

1 See N. H. Winchell, Annual Report of the State Geologist y 


Minnesota, 1877, p 60, 
% Wright's Ice Age in North America, p. 516. 
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of a mastodon, have been discovered in the samo 
.gravel, Careful studies have been made of the 
conditions under which the gravel-banks were de- 
posited and their probable age ; and it is gonerally 
agreed that they dato from tho later portion of 
the Glacial period, or about the time of the final 
recession of the iec-sheet from this vegion, At 
that time, in its climate and general aspect, Now 
York harbour must have been much liko a Green. 
land fiord of the present day. In 1888 Professor 
Wright of Oberlin, after a careful study of the 
Trenton deposits and their relations to the terrace 
and gravel deposits to the westward, predicted 
that similar paleolithic implements would be 
found in Ohio. Two years aftorward, the predie. 
tion was verified by Dr. Motz, who found a true 
palwolith of black flint at Madisonville, in the 
Little Miami valley, eight feet below the surface, 
Since then furthor discoveries have beon made in 
the same neighbourhood by Dr. Motz, and in Jack. 
son county, Indiana, by Mr. TL. T. Cres pisovortesin 
son; and the existonce of man in that OMe tndloua, 
part of America toward tho closo of the 4 
Glacial period may be rogarded as dofinitely ca 
tablished, The discoveries of Miss Babbitt and 
Professor Wincholl, in Minnesota, carry tho con- 
clusion still farther, and add to the probability of 
the existence of a human population all tho way 
from the Atlantic coast to the upper Mississippi 
valloy at that romoto antiquity. 

A still more remarkable discovery was made by 
Mr. Cresson in July, 1887, at Claymont, in thy 
north of Delaware. Ina deep cut of tho Balik 
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wore and Ohio Railroad, in a stratum of Phila- 
andinDee e@lphia red gravel and brick clay, Mr. 
ware, Cresson obtained an unquestionable pa- 
lmolith, and a few months afterward his diligent 
search was rewarded with another This forma- 
tion dates from far back in the Glacial period. 
I£ we accept Dr. Croll's method of reckoning, we 
can hardly assign to it an antiquity less than 
150,000 years. 


1 The chipped imploments discovered by Messrs, Abbott, Motz, 
and Cresson, and by Miss Babbitt, are ull on exhibition at the 
Peabody Museum in Cambridge, whither it ia necessary to go if 
one would get a comprehensive view of the relies of interglacial 
man in North America. The collection of implements made by 
Dr. Abbott includes much more than the paleoliths already xe. 
ferred to. It is one of the most important collections in the 
world, and is worth a long jowney to sce. Containing more than 
20,000 implements, all found within a very limited aren in New 
Jersey, ‘as now arranged, tho collection exhibits at ono and the 
game time the sequence of peoples and phases of development in 
the valley of the Delaware, from palseolithic man, throngh the 
intermediate period, to the recent Indians, and the relative 
numerical proportion of the many forms of their implementa, 
each in its time. .. . It is doubtful whether any similar colloa- 
tion exists frcm which a student can gather so much informetion 
at sight aa in this, where the natural pebbles from the gravel be~ 
gin the series, and the beantifully chipped points of chert, jaspor, 
and quartz terminate it in one dircotion, and the polished celts 
and grooved stone axes in the othey,’? There are three principal 
groups, -— first, the interglacial palwoliths, secondly, the argillite 
points and flakes, and thudly, the arrow-heads, knives, mortars 
and pestles, axes and hoos, ornamental stones, eto, of Indians of 
the recont period Dr. Abbott's Primitive Industry, published in 
1881, is a useful manual for studying this collection; and an ao- 
count of his discoveries in the glacial gravels is given in Reports 
of the Peabody Museum, vol. ji, pp. 80-48, 225-258; see also vol. 
iil, p. 492, A succinct and judicious account of the whole subject 
ig given by H, W,. Haynes, “The Prehistoric Archsology of 
North America,” in Winsor's Narrative and Critical History, 
vol. i, pp, 820-868, 
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But according to Professor Josiah Whitney 
there is reason for supposing that man cxisted in 
California at « still more romote period. gre gquavorss 
He holds that the famous skull dis. %"- 
covered in 1866, in the gold-bearing gravels of 
Calaveras county, belongs to the Pliocono age. 
{f this bo so, it seems to suggest an antiquity not 
less than twice as great as that just montioned. 
The question as to the antiquity of the Calaveras 
skull is still hotly disputed among the foromost 
palwontologists, but as one roads the arguments 
one cannot help fecling that theoretical difficulties 
have put the objectors into a somewhat inhospit- 
able attitude toward the evidence so ably pre- 
sented by Professor Whitney, It has been too 
hastily assumed that, from the point of view of 
evolution, the existence of Pliocene man is im 
probable, Upon general considerations, however, 
we have strong reason for believing that human 
beings must have inhabited some portions of the 
earth throughout the whole duration of the Plio. 
cene poriod, and it need not surprise us if thoir 
remains ave presently discovered in more places 
than one.? 

1J, D. Whitney, “Tha Auriforous Gravals of tho Siorra No 
vada,” Memoirs of the Museum of Conparative Zotlogy at Hare 
vend College, Cambridge, 1880, vol. vi, 

2 Tn an ossay published tn 1882 on ‘Europe before the Arciya’ 
of Man” (Z2xcursions of an Huolutionist, pp. 1-40), T argued that 
if we are to find traces of the missing link,” or primordial 
slook of pimates from which man has beon derived, we must 
undoubtedly look for itin the Miocons (p, 86). I am ploasod 
at finding the same opinion lately exprossodl by ono of tha lighost 


living authorities. The onso is thns siatod by Alfred Russel Wal- 
Jaca “Tho ovidenco wo now possous of the oxast nature of the 
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Whatever may be the final outcome of the Ca 
laveras controversy, there can be no doubt as to 
the existence of man in North America far back 
in early Pleistocene times. The men of the River- 
drift, who long dwelt in western Europe during 


resemblance of man to the various spectes of anthropoid apes, 
shows us that he has little special affinity for any one rather than 
another species, while he differs from them all in seyeral impor- 
tant characters in which they agree with each other, The con- 
clusion to be drawn from these facts is, that his points of affinity 
connect him with the whole group while hia special peculiarities 
equally separate him from the whole group, and that he must, 
therefore, have diverged from the common ancestral form before 
the existing types of anthropoid apes had diverged from each 
other. Now this divergence almost certainly took place as early 
as the Miocene period, because in the Upper Miocene deposits of 
western Europe remains of two species of ape have been found 
allied to the gibbons, one of them, dryopitheous, nearly as large 
as a man, and believed by M, Lartet to have approached man 
in its dentition more than the existing apes. We seem hardly, 
therofore, to have reached in the Upper Miocene the epoch of the 
common ancestor of man and the anthropoids.” (Darwiniam, ys. 
455, London, 1889.) Mr. Wallace goes on to answer the objov- 
tion of Professor Boyd Dawkins, “that man did not probably 
exist in Plioceno times, beceuse almost all the known mammalia 
of that epoch are distinct species from those now living on the 
earth, and that the same changes of the environment which lod 
to the modification of other mammalian species would alao haye 
Jod toa change in man,” This argument, at first sight apparently 
formidable, quite overlooks the fact that in the evolution of man 
there came a point after which variations in his intelligence wore 
seized upon more and more exclusively hy natural selection, to 
the comparative neglect of physical variations. After that point 
nan changed but little in physical characteristics, exeept in size 
and complexity of brain, ‘This is the theorem first propounded 
by Mr, Wallace in the Anthropological Review, May, 1864; x0- 
atated in his Contributions to Natural Selection, chap. ix., in 1870; 
and furthor oxtonded and developed by me in connection with the 
theory of man’s origin first suggested in my lectures at Darvard 
in 1871, and worked out in Cosmic Philosophy, part ii, chanterge 
evi, xxi, xxii. 
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the milder intervals of the Glacial period, but 
seem to have become extinct toward the end of it, 
are well known to paleontologists through their 
bones and their rude tools, Contemporaneously 
with these Europeans of the River-dvift thore cor- 
tainly lived some kind of men, of a similar low; 
grade of culture, in the Mississippi valley and o , 
both the Atlantic and Pacific slopos of get aad 
North America, Along with these an. monnnd mm. 
cient Americans lived somo terrostrial 

mammals that still survive, such as the elk, rein 
deer, prairie wolf, bison, musk-ox, and beaver; 
and many that have long been extinet, such as the 
mylodon, megatherium, megalonyx, mastodou, Si. 
borian elephant, mammoth, at least six or seven 
species of ancestral horse, a hugo bear similar to 
the cave bear of ancient Europe, a lion similar to 
the European cave lion, and a tigor ag Inxge as 
the modern tiger of Bengal. 

Now while the general relative positions of those 
stupendous abysses that hold tho oceans do not 
appear to have undergono any considerable change 
since an extremely remote geological period, their 
shalloy marginal portions have been xepeatedly 
raised so as to add extensive territories to tho odges 
of continents, and in some cases to convert archi. 
pelagoes into continents, and to join continents 
previously separated. Such elovation is followed 
in tum by an ova of subsidence, and almost every. 
where either the one process or the other is slowly 
going on. If you look at a mode) in relief of the 
continents and ocean-floors, such as may be seen at 
the Museum of Comparative Zotlogy in Cambridge, 
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showing the results of a vast number of soundings 
Rlovationana 12 all parts of the world, you cannot fail 
subsidence. tg be struck with the shallowness of 
Bering Sea; it looks like a part of the continent 
rather than of the ocean, and indeed it is just that, 
—an area of submerged continent. So in the 
northern Atlantic there is a lofty ridge runing 
from France to Greenland. The British islands, 
the Orkney, Shetland, and Fmroe groups, and Ice- 
land are the parts of this ridge high enough to re- 
main out of water. The remainder of it is shallow 
sea, Again and again it has been raised, together 
with the floor of the German ocean, so as to be- 
come dry land. ‘Both before and since the time 
when those stone tools were dropped into the red 
gravel from which Mr. Cresson took them the other 
day, the northwestern part of Europe has been 
solid continent for more than a hundred miles to 
the west of the French and Irish coasts, the Thames 
and Humber have been tributaries to the Rhine, 
which emptied into the Arctic ocean, and across 
the Atlantic ridge one might have walked to the 
New World dryshod.! In similar wise the north- 
western corner of America has repeatedly been 
joined to Siberia through the elevation of Bering 
Sea. 

There have therefore been abundant opportunities 
for men to get into America from the Old World 
without crossing sali water. Probably this was 
the case with the ancient inhabitants of the Dela- 
ware and Little Miami valleys; it is not at all 


1 See, for example, the map of Europe in early post-glacial 
dimes, in James Goikia's Prehistoric Lurqpe 
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likely that men who used their kind of tools Imew 
much about going ou the sea in boats. 

Whether the Indians are descended from this 
ancient population or not, is a question with which 
we have as yet no satisfactory method of dealing, 
Tt is not unlikely that these glacial men may have 
perished from off the face of the carth, having beon 
crushed and supplanted by stronger races, There 
may have been several successive WAVCS waves of mk: 
of migration, of which the Indians wero #*#™ 
the latost.1 There is timo cnough for a great 
many things to happen in a thousand centuries, 
It will doubtless be Jong before all the evidence 
can be brought in and ransacked, but of one thing 
we may feel pretty sure; the past is more full of 
changes than we are apt to realize, Our first 
theories ave usually too simple, and have to be en- 
larged and twisted into all manner of shapes in 
order to cover the: actual complication of facts. 

1 There axe three human crania in the Musoum, which woro 
found in the gravol at Trenton, ono soveral foot bolow tho surface, 
the others near tho surface, Thoso sleulla, which aro of romnrk- 
able uniformity, are of small size and of oval shape, differing from 
all othor skulls in tho Musoum. In Snot thoy ara of a distinct 
type, and honee of the groatest importnnoo, So faras thoy go 
thoy indicate that palmolithio man was oxtorminated, or has bo« 
como lost by adiaixtuvo with othors dwing tho many thousand 
years which have passed sinco he inhabited tho Nelawaro valley? 
BY, W. Putnam, “The Peabody Muroum,” Proceedings of the 
Amertean Antiquarian Society, 1880, Now Series, vol. vi. p. 180. 

# An oxcellont oxamplo of this is tho oxpansion and modliflens 
tion undergone during the past iwenly yonra by onr thoorios of 
tho Aryan settlomont of Europa, Soo Bonfoy's profaco to Fick's 
Woerterbuch der Indogermanischen Grundsprache, 1808; Guigor, 
Zur Entwickelungageschichte der Menschheit, 1871, Cuno, For- 
schungen im Gebiete der alten Voelkerkunde, 1871; Schmidt, Die 
Verwandtschaftsvarhitinisse der Indogermanischen Sprachen, 1872; 
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In this connection the history of the Eskimos 
introduces us to some interesting problems. Men- 
tion has been made of the River-drift men who 
lived in Europe during the milder intervals of the 
Glacial period. At such times they made their 
way into Germany and Britain, along with leopards, 
hyenas, and African elephants, But as the cold 
intervals came on and the edge of the polar ice- 
sheet crept southward and mountain glaciers filled 
up the valleys, these men and beasts retreated 
into Africa; and their place was taken by a sub- 
whe Cave men arctic vace of men known as the Cave 
of Ewera'a men, along with the reindeer and. arctic 
‘parlod: fox and musk-sheep. More than once 
with the secular alternations of temperature did 
the River-dvift men thus advance and retreat and 
advance again, and as they advanced the Cave men 
retreated, both races yielding to an enemy stronger 
than either,—to wit, the hostile climate. At 
length all traces of the River-drift men vanish, but 
whut of the Cave men? They have left no repre- 
sentatives among the present populations of Europe, 
but the musk-sheep, which always went and came 
with the Cave men, is to<lay found only in sub- 


Poesche, Die Arier, 1878; Lindenschmit, Handbuch der deutschen 
Alterthumskunde, 1880; Penka, Origines Ariace, 1888, and Die 
Hertunft der Arier, 1886; Spiegel, Die arische Periode und thre 
Zustande, 1887; Rendal, Cradle of the Aryans, 1880; Schiador, 
Sprachvergleichung und Urgeschichte, 1883, and second edition 
translated into English, with the title Prehistoric Antiquities of 
the Aryan Peoples, 1890. Scluader's is an epoch-making book, 
An attempt to defend the older aud simpler views is made by 
Max Miller, Biographies of Words and the Home of the Aryas, 
1888; sce also Yan den Ghoyn, L’origine européenne des Aryas, 
1889. The whole case is well summed up by Isaao Taylor, 
Orioin of the Aruans. 1889, 
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arctic America among the Eskimos, and the fos 
silized bones of the musk-sheep lie in a regular trail 
across the eastern hemisphere, from the Pyrenees 
through Germany and Russia and all the vast 
length of Siberia. The stone arrow-heads, the 
sewing-needles, the necklaces and amulota of cut 
teeth, and the daggers made from antler, used by 
the Eskimos, resemble so minutely the implements 
of the Cave men, that if reeent Eskimo remains 
were to be put into the Pleistocene eaves of France 
and England they would be indistinguishable in 
appearance from the remains of the Cave mon 
which are now found there There is another 
striking point of resemblance, The Eskimos have 
a talent for artistic sketching of mon and beasts, 
and scenes in which men and beasts figure, which 
is absolutely unrivalled among rude peoples. One 
need but look at the sketches by common Tskimo 
fishermen which illustrate Dz, Tenry Rink’s fas 
cinating book on Danish Greenland, to realize that 
this rude Hskimo art has a2 character as pronounced 
and umnistakable in its way as the much higher art 
of the Japanese. Now among the European renieins 
of the Cave mon are many sketches of mammoths, 
cave beams, and other animals now extinet, and 
hunting scenes ao artfully and vividly porleayed 
as to bring distinctly bofore us many details of 
daily life in an antiquity so vast that in comparison 
with it the interval betweon thepyramids 9,4 zextmor 
of Egypt and the Eiffel towor shrinks sorely 
into a point, Such a talent is unique ‘e Oavemm 
among savage peoples. It exists only among the 
living Exkimos and tho ancient Cave mon; and 
1 Seo Dawkins, Harly Man im Britain, pp. 288-246. 
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when considered in connection with so many other 
points ef agreement, and with the indisputable fact 
that the Cave men were a sub-arctie race, it affords 
a strong presumption in favour of the opinion of 
that great paleontologist, Professor Boyd Daw- 
kins, that the Eskimos of North America are to. 
day the sole survivors of the race that made their 
homes in the Pleistocene caves of western Hurope.! 


1 According to Dr, Rink the Eskimos formerly inhabited the 
central portions of North America, and have retreated or been 
driven northward; he would make the Eskimos of Siberia an 
eifshoot from those of America, though he freely admits that 
there are grounds for entertaining the opposite view. Dx, Abbott 
is inclined to attribute an Eskimo origin to some of the palseo- 
Jiths of the Trenton gravel, On the othor hand, My. Clements 
Markham derives the American Eskimos from those of Siberia. 
It seems to me that these viows may bo comprehended and 
reconciled in a wider one. I would suggeat that during the 
Glacial period the ancestral Eskimos may have gradually be- 
come adapted to arctic conditions of life; that in the mild inter. 
glacial intervals they migrated northward along with tha musk- 
sheep; and that upon the return of the cold they migrated south- 
ward again, keeping always near the odge of tho ice-sheet. 
Such a southward migration would naturally enough bring them 
jn one continent down to the Pyrences, in the other down to the 
Alleghanies; and naturally enongh the modern inquivoy has his 
attontion first diveoted to the indications of their final retreat, 
both northward in America and northeastward from Europes 
through Siberia, ‘This is like what happened with so many 
plants and ammals. Compare Darwin's remarks on “ Dispersal 
jn the Glacial Period,” Origin of Species, chap, xit. 

‘The best books on the Eskimos are these of Dr. Rink, Tales 
and Traditions of the Eskimo, Edinburgh, 1875 ; Danish Greenland, 
London, 1877; Tho Eskimo Tribes, their Distribution and Charac. 
teristics, especially in regard to Language, Copenhagen, 1887. Sue 
also Franz Boas, “The Central Eskimo,” Sizth Report of the 
Bureau of Ethnology, Washington, 1888, pp. 899-069; W. H Dall, 
Alaska and its Resources, 1870; Markham, “Origin and Migra- 
tions of the Greenland Esquimanx,” Journal of ihe Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, 1805; Cranz, Historie von Groenland, Leipaic, 
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Tf we have always beon accustomad to think of 
races of men only as they are placed on modem 
maps, it at first scema strange to think of England 
and France as ever having been inhabited by Hs. 
kimos, Facts equally strange may be cited in 
abundance from zodlogy and botany, The camel 
is found to-lay only in Arabia and Bactria; yot 
in all probability the camel originated in Amor- 
ica, and is an intruder into what wo are accus- 
tomed to call his native deserts, just as tho people 
of the United States are European intruders won 
the soil of America. So the giant trees of Mari- 
posa grove are now found only in California, but 
there was once a time whon they were as common 
in Europe? as maple-trees to-day in a New Eng» 
land village. 

Familiarity with innumorable facts of this sort, 
concerning the complicated migrations and distri. 
bution of plants and animals, has entirely altered 
our way of looking at the quostion as to tho origin 
of the American Indians, As alvendy observed, 
we can hardly be said to possess sufficiont data for 
determining whether they are descended from tho 
Pleistocene inhabitants of America, or have come 
in some lator wave of migration from the Old 
World. Nor can wo as yot dotormine whether 


1705 ; Potitot, Zraditions indiennes du Canada nord-onest, Turia, 
1886 ; Pilling’s Bibliography of the Hskimo Langunge, Washington, 
1887; Wells and Kelly, Hnglish-Eskimo and Hekimo Unglish Vox 
cabularies, with Ethnographical Memoranda conecrning tha Aretio 
Liskimos in Alaska and Siberia, Washington, 1800; Carslonson’a 
Zwo Summers in Greenland, London, £890, 

1 Wallace, Geographical Distribution of Animals, vol. ii. p. 166. 

2 Aso Gray,  Soquoin and its History,” in his Darwiniana, 
“205-285, 
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they were earlier or later comers than the Eiskimos 
But since we have got rid of that fecling of specu- 
lative necessity above referred to, for bringing the 
yed men from Asia within the historic period, it has 
become more and more clear that they have dwelt 
wpon American soil for a very long time. The 
aboriginal American, as we fmow him, with his 
language and legends, his physical and mental 
peculiarities, his social observances and customs, is 
most emphatically a native and not an imported 
article. He belongs to the America: continent as 
strictly as its opossums and armadillos, its maizo 
and its golden-rod, or any members of its aborigi- 
here was DAL fauna and flora belong to it, In all 
probably wo probability he came from the Old World 


connection or 


intercourse b, : 4 
intercourse by at some ancient period, whether pre- 


anolont Amor olacial or post-glacial, when it was pos- 
Old World. sible to come by land; and here in all 
probability, until the arrival of white men from 
Europe, he remained undisturbed by later comers, 
unless the Eskimos may have been such. There is 
not a particle of evidence to suggest any connection 
or intercourse between aboriginal America and 
Asia within any such period as the last twenty 
thousand years, except in so far as there may per- 
haps now and then have been slight surges of 
Eskimo tribes back and forth across Bering strait. 

The Indians must surely be regarded as an en- 
tirely different stock from the Eskimos. On the 
other hand, the most competent American ethnol- 
ogists ave now pretty thoroughly agreed that all 
the aborigines south of the Eskimo iegion, all the 
way from Hudson’s Bay to Cape Horn, belong 
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fo one and the same race, It was formerly sup. 
posed that the highor culture of the Aztecs, Mayas, 
and Peruvians must indicate that they were of 
different race from the more barbarous Algonquins 
and Dakotas; and a speculative necessity was felt 
for proving that, whatever may have been the case 
with the other American peoples, this ayo tone 
higher culture at any rato must have Mer Anare 
been introduced within the historic “ 
period from the Old World! This fecling was 
caused partly by the fact that, owing to crude 
and loosely-tramed conceptions of tho real points 
of difference between civilization and barbarism, 
this Central American culture was absurdly exag- 
gerated. As the further study of tho uncivilized 
parts of the world has led to more acourate and 
precise conceptions, this kind of spoeulative neces. 
sity has ceased to be felt, Thore is an increasing 
disposition among scholars to agree that the war 
rior of Anahuac and tho shepherd of the Andes 
were just simply Indians, and that their culture 
was no less indigenous than that of the Cherokeus 
or Mohawks. 

To prevent any possible misconception of my 
meaning, a further word of explanation muy be 
needed at this point. ‘The word “ rao ” Giais 
is used in such widely different sensca mussin witen 


io word 


that there is apt io be move or loss aaeo! ta 


vagueness about it. The differenva is 


1 Tlvatrations may bo found in plenty in tho loarned works of 
Brasgour de Bourbourg: — [Ztstorre des nationa civilistes du Méxique 
et de PAmériqua centrale, 4 vols., Paria, 1831-68; Popol Vuh, 
Paria, 1801; Quatre lettres sur le Méxique, Pavia, £868; Ze manw 
vert Troano, Paris, 1870, ote. 
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mainly in what logicians call extension; some- 
times the word covers very little ground, some- 
times a great deal. We say that the people of Eing- 
Jand, of the United States, and of New South 
Wales belong to one and the same race; and we 
say that an Englishman, a Tvenchman, ard a 
Greek belong to three different races, There is 
a sense in which both these statements are true. 
But there is also a sense in which we may say 
that the Englishman, the Frenchman, and the 
Greek belong to one and the same race ; and that 
is when we are contrasting them as white men 
with black men or yellov men, Now we may 
correctly say that a Shawnee, an Ojibwa, and a 
Kickapoo belong to one and the same Algonquin 
yace ; that a Mohawk and a Tuscarora belong to 
one and the same Iroquois race; but that an Al- 
gonquin differs from an Iroquois somewhat as an 
Englishman differs from a Frenchman. No doubt 
we may fairly say that the Mexicans encountered 
by Cortes differed in race from the Iroquois en- 
countered by Champlain, as much as an English- 
man differs from an Albanian or a Montenegrin, 
But when we are contrasting aboriginal Ameri. 
cans with white men or yellow men, it is right to 
say that Mexicans and Iroqnois belong to the 
same great red race. 

In some parts of the world two strongly con. 
trasted races have become mingled together, or 
have existed side by side for centuries without in- 
termingling. In Europe the big blonde Aryan. 
speaking race has mixed with the small brunette 
Therian race, producing the endless varieties in 
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stature and comploxion which may bo seen in any 
drawing-room in London or New York, In Africa 
south of Sahara, on the other hand, we find, inter- 
spersed among negro tribea but kept perfectly dis. 
tinot, that primitive dwarfish race with yellow skin 
and tufted hair to which belong the Hottentots and 
Bushmen, the Wambaiti lately discovered by Mx, 
Stanley, and other tribes! Now in America south 
of Hudson’s Baythe ease seems to havo been quite 
otherwise, and more as it would havo been in Eu. 
rope if thera had heen only Aryans, ov in Africa 
if thore had been only blacks.? 

The helicf that the people of the Cordilleras 
must be of radically different vace from other 
Indians was based upon the vague notion that 
grados of culturo have some necossary connection 
with likenesses and differences of race. ae 


There is no such necessary connection,? comoction bo 
tweon dillor. 


Between the highly civilized Japancso cucos 
cultura and 


and their barbarous Mandshu cousins aitforonces 


the difference in culture is much greator 


1 See Werner, ‘Lhe African Pygmios,'? Popular Science 
Monthly, Septombor, 1800, ~ a thoughtful and intoresting: articlo, 

® This sort of illustration requires continnal limitation and 
qualification. ‘Tho case in anciont America was not guite 1a it 
would havo boon in Euvopo if thore hal been only Aryans thove, 
‘Tho somi-civilizod people of the Cordiluras wore rolatively bra: 
shycophalous ag compared with the more barbarous Indians north 
and cast of Now Moxico. It is correct to enll this a distinetion 
of race if we mean theroby a distinction dovoloped upon Amorl+ 
can soil, a difforantiation within tho limits of tha red xaco, aud 
nof an intrusion from without, In this senso tho Caribs aleo may 
be regarded as a distinct aub-reco; aud, in tha anma gonge, wo 
may call the Kafiis a distinct sub-raco of African blacks, Soo, 
ag to the latter, Tylor, Anthropology, p. 80. 

§ As Sir John Lubbock well says, “ Different races in similar 


N 
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than the difference between Mohawks and Mex. 
icans; and the same may be said of the people 
of Isracl and Judah in contrast with the Arabs 
of the desert, or of the imperial Romans in com- 
parison with their Teutonic kinsmen as described 
by Tacitus, 


At this point, in order to prepare ourselves the 
more clearly to understand sundry facts with 
which we shall hereafter be obliged to deal, espe- 
cially the wonderful experiences of the Spanish con- 
querors, it will be well to pause for a moment and 
do something toward defining the different grades 
Grades of cals OF Culture through which men have 
sats passed in attaining to the grade which 
can properly be called civilization, Unless we 
begin with clear ideas upon this head we cannot 
go far toward understanding the ancient America 
that was first visited and described for us by 
Spaniards. The various grades of culture need 
to be classified, and that most original and sugges- 
tive scholar, the late Lewis Morgan of Rochester, 
made a brilliant attempé in this direction, to which 
the reader’s attention is now invited. 

Below Civilization Mr. Morgan! distinguishes 
two principal grades or stages of culture, namely 
Savagery and Barbarism. There is much loose- 
ness and confusion in the popular use of these 
stages of development often present more features of resomblance 
to one another than the same race does to itself in different stages 
of its history.” (Origin of Civilization, p. 11.) If overy student of 
history and ethnology would begin by learuing this lesson, the 


world would be apared a vast amount of unprofitable theorizing. 
1 See his great work on Ancient Society, Now Yorls, 1877. 
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terms, and this is liable to beeome a fruitful 
source of misapprehension in the case of any 
atatement involving either of them. Whon popu. 
lar usage discriminates between them yatinotonts- 
it discriminates in tho right divection ; (yo sy 
there $s a vague but not uncertain feel. Bberln 
ing that savagery is a lower stage than barbarism. 
But ordinarily the discrimination is not made and 
tho two terms are carelessly omployed as if intor. 
changeable. Scientific writers long since recog- 
nized a general difference between savagery and 
barbarism, but Mr, Morgan was the first to sug: 
gest a really useful criterion for distinguishing 
between them, His criterion is the making of 
pottery; and his reason for selecting it is that the 
making of pottery is something that preshpposes 
village life and more or less progress in the simplor 
arts. Tho earlier methods of boiling food were 
either putting it into holes in tho ground lined 
with skins and then using heated stones, or alse 
puiting it into baskets conted with olay origmot pot 
to be supported over a fire, The clay 
served the double purpose of preventing liquids 
from escaping and protecting the basket against 
the flame. It wes probably observed that’tho clay 
was hardened by tho five, and thus in courso of 
time it was found that the clay would answer the 
purpose without the basket. Whoever first mado 
tais ingenious discovery led the way from sav 
agery to barbarism, Throughout the present worl. 


1 Soo tho evidoneo in ‘Tylor, Researches into the Karly History 
of Mankind, pp. 200-272; of, Lubbook, Prehistoric Times, p. 573} 
and seo Cushing's mautorly '* Study of Pueblo Pottery,” ate, 
Reports of Bureau of Ethnology, ivy 413-521, 
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we shall apply the name “savages” only to un: 
civilized people who do not make pottery. 

But within each of these two stages Mr. Mor. 
gan distinguishes three subordinate stages, or 
Ethnic Periods, which may be called either lower, 
middle, and upper status, or older, middle, and 
later periods. ‘The lower status of savagery was 
Tower statug that wholly prehistoric stage when men 
ofeavngery. — Jived in their original restricted habitat 
and subsisted on fruit and nuts. To this period 
must be assigned the beginning of articulate 
speech. All existing races of men had passed be- 
yond it at an unknown antiquity. 

Men began to pass beyond it when they dis- 
covered how to catch fish and how to use fire, 
They could then begin (following coasts and 
Midioctatus Tivers) to spread over the earth. The 
otsavagery» yniddle status of savagery, thus intro- 
duced, ends with the invention of that compound 
weapon, the bow and arrow. The natives of Aus- 
tralia, who do not mow this weapon, are still in 
the middle status of savagery? 

The invention of the bow and arrow, which 
marks the upper status of savagery, was not only 
a great ‘advance in military art, but it also vastly 
Upper stun increased men’s supply of food by in- 
orsavegsry. creasing their power of killing wild 
game, ‘The lowest tribes in America, such as 
those upon the Columbia river, the Athabaskans 
of Hudson’s Bay, the Fuegians and some other 
South American tribes, are in the upper status of 
savagery. 

1 Lumholtz, Among Cannibals, London, 1880, gives # vivid plo 
ture of shoriginal life m Australia, 
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The transition from this status to the lower 
status of barbarism was marked, as before 
observed, by the invention of pottery. The end 
of the lower status of barbarism was marked in 
the Old World by tho domestication of animals 
other than the dog, which was probably domesti- 
sated at a much earlier period as an aid to the 
hunter. The domestication of horses and asses, 
oxen and. sheep, goats and pigs, marks» owvor status 


of course an immense advance. Along pf berbarlms 


with it goes considerable development fereutly in the 
of agriculture, thus enabling a smal] lsheres 
territory to support many people. Jt takes a 
wide range of country to support hunters. In 
the New World, except in Peru, the only do- 
mesticated animal was the dog. Horses, oxen, 
and the other animals mentioned did not exist in 
America, during the historic period, wntil they 
were brought over from Europe by the Spaniards, 
In ancient American society there was no such 
thing as a pastoral stage of development, and the 
absence of domesticable animals from the western 
hemisphere may well be reckoned as very impor- 
tant among the causes which retarded the pro- 
gress of mankind in this part of the world. 

On the other hand the ancient Americans had 
a cereal plant peculiar to the New World, which 
made comparatively small demands upon tho in- 
telligence and industry of the cultivator. Maize 
or “Indian comm” has played a most important 
+ 1 The case of Porw, which forms an apparont but not reat ox- 


ception to this gonoral atatomont, will bo considered below in 
chap. ix. 
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part in the history of the New World, as regards 
both the red men and the white men. It could 
be planted without clearing or ploughing the soil. 
It was only necessary to girdle the trees with a 
stone hatchet, so as to destroy their leaves and let 
in the sunshine. A few scratches and digs were 
made in the ground with a stone digger, and the 
seed once dropped in took care of itself, The ears 
Importance of COWd hang for weeks after ripening, 
indie. and could be picked off without med- 
dling with the stalk; there was no need of thresl:- 
ing and winnowing. None of the Old World ce- 
reals can be cultivated without much more industry 
and intelligence. At the same time, when Indian 
corn is sown in tilled land it yields with little la. 
bour more than twice as much food per acre as any 
other kind of grain, This was of incalculable ad- 
vantage to the English settlers of New England, 
who would have found it much harder to gain a 
secure foothold upon the soil if they had had to 
begin by preparing it for wheat and rye without 
the aid of the beautiful and bencficent American 
plant! The Indians of the’ Atlantic coast of 
North America for the most part lived in stock- 
aded villages, and cultivated their corn along with 
beans, pumpkins, squashes, and tobacco; but their 
eultivation was of the 2udest sort,? and population 
was too sparse for much progress toward civiliza- 

1 See Shaler, “ Physiography of North America,” in Winsor’s 
Narr, and Orit. Hist. vol. iv. p. xiii, 

2 No manure was used,” says Mr. Parkman, speaking af the 
Hurons, ‘ but at intervals of from ten to twenty years, whon the 


soil was exhaysted and firewood distant, the village was aban 
doned and a new one built”? Jesuits in North America, p, xxx 
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tion, But Indian corn, when sown in carefully 
tilled and ivrigated land, had much to do with 
the denser population, tho increasing organization 
of labour, and the higher development in the arts, 
which characterized the confederacies of Mexico 
and Central America and all the pueblo Indians 
of the southwest. The potato played a somewhat 
similar part in Pern. Hence it seems proper to 
take the regular employment of 1ilago with ini- 
gation as marking the end of the lower period of 
barbarism in the New World. To this Mr. Mov. 
gan adds tho use of adobe-brick and stone in ar 
chitecture, which also distinguished the Mexicans 
and their neighbours from the ruder inibes of 
North and South America, All these ynder tribes, 
except the few already mentioned as in tho upper 
period of savagery, were somewhere within the 
lower period of barbarism, Thus the Algonquins 
and Iroquois, the Creeks, tho Dakotas, otc., when 
first seen by white men, were within this period ; 
but some had made much further progress within 
it than others. For example, the Algonquin tribe 
of Ojibwas had little more than emerged from sav. 
agery, while the Creeks and Cherokees had made 
considerable advance toward the middle atatus of 
barbarism, 

Let us now observe some charnctoristios of this 
extremely irteresting middle poriod, It began, 
we see, in the eastern hemisphero with yyaaye satne 
the domestication of other animals than of bartaram, 
the dog, and in the western homisphere with culti. 
vation by irrigation and the use of adobo-brick 
and stone for building, It also possessed another 
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feature which distinguished it from earlier pe- 
riods, in the materials of which its tools were 
made. In the periods of savagery hatchets and 
spear-heads were made of rudely chipped stones. 
In the lower period of barbarism the chipping be- 
came more and more skilful until it gave place to 
polishing. In the middle period tools were greatly 
multiplied, improved polishing gave sharp and 
accurate paints and edges, and at last metals be 
gan to be used as materials preferable to stona 
In America, the metal used was copper, and in 
some spots where it was very accessible thera were 
instances of its use by tribes not in other respects 
above the lower status of barbarisin, —as for ex- 
ample, the “mound-builders.” In the Old World 
the metal used was the alloy of copper and tin 
familiarly known as bronze, and in its working it 
called for a higher degree of intelligence than 
eopper, 

Toward the close of the middle period of bar- 
barism the working of metals became the most im- 
portant element of progress, and the period may be 
Working of regarded as ending with the invention 
aia of the process of smelting iron ove, 
According to this principle of division, the in- 
habitants of the lake villages of ancient Switzer. 
land, who kept horses and oxen, pigs and sheep, 
raisod wheat and ground it into flour, and spun 
and wove linen garments, but Imew nothing of 
ton, were in the middle status of barbarism. The 
game was true of the ancient Britons before they 
learned the use of iron from their neighbours in 
Gaul. In the New World the representatives of 
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the middle status of barbarism wero such peoples 
as the Zuilis, the Aztecs, the Mayas, and the Porn. 


vians. 
The upper status of barbarism, in so far as it 


implies a knowledge of smelting iron, was never 
veached in aboriginal America, In the Old World 
it ig the stago which had been veachod gypor satus 
by the Greeks of the Homoric poems? of babs, 
and the Germans in the time of Cmsar, The en/ 


1 In the interesting architectural remains unearthed by Dr. 
Schliemann at Mycone and ‘Tiryns, thoro have boon found at the 
formor place a few iron keys aud knives, at the Inttor ona iron 
lonee-head; but the form and workmanship of these objects 
mari them as not older than the beginning of the fifth century 
B. 0. or tho time of the Persian wars. With theso oxceptions 
the weapons and tools found in those citics, as also in ‘Troy, wore 
of bronco and stone, Bronze was in common use, but obsidian 
knives and arrow-heads of fing workmanship abound in the ruins, 
According to Professor Sayoo, those rnins muat date from 2000 
to 1700 n. & Tho Greoks of that timo would accordingly bo 
placed in the middle status of barbariym, (Seo Scbliomann’s 
Mycene, pp. 75, 804; Liryns, p. 171.) In tho state of soctoty 
eseribed in the Tfomerio pooms the amelting of iron was wolk 
known, but the proaess seoms to hayo beon costly, so that bronze 
roapons were still commonly used. (‘I'ylor, anthropology, p. 
279.) The Romans of tho rogal poriod wero ignorant of iron, 
(Laneiani, Ancient Rome in the Light of Recent Discoveries, Boa« 
ton, 1888, pp. 80-48.) ‘Che uppor poriod of baxbartem was 
shortened for Grecco and Romo through the circumstance that 
they learnad the working of iron from Egypt and tho uso of tho 
alphabet from Phoonioia, Such copying, of course, alfoats tho 
aymmotry of such schomos us Mx, Morgan's, and allowanecs hava 
to be made for it, It is onions Uhat both Greoks and Romans 
seom to have progorved some tradition of the Bronzo Age: — 


rots 3 fy xdAven ude redyen, ydaneot 8€ re olka, 
xaday 8 elpydgavra’ péras 8 ode éoee ofSypos, 
Heslod, Opp, Di. 194% 


Arma sntlqua manus ungiios dontosque fuerunt 
‘Et Inpidos of itom silyarum frngmina rami, 
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of this period and the beginning of true civiliza. 
tion is marked by the invention of a phonetia 
alphabet and the production of written records, 
This brings within the pale of civilization such 
people as the ancient Phonicians, the Hebrews 
Beginning ot ‘Stter the exodus, the ruling classes at 
alviization ~~ Nineveh and Babylon, the Aryans of 
Persia and India, and the Japanese, But clearly 
it will not do to insist too narrowly upon the pho. 
netie character of the alphabet. Where people 
acquainted with iron have enshrined in hieroglyph- 
ics so much matter of historic reeord and literary 
interest as the Chinese and the ancient Egyptians, 
they too must be classed as civilized ; and this Mr, 
Morgan by implication admits, 

This brilliant classification of the stages of early 
culture will be found very helpful if we only keep 
in mind the fact that in all wide generalizations 
of this sort the case is liable to he somewhat un- 
duly simplified. The story of human progress is 
really not quite so easy to decipher as such de- 
scriptions would make it appear, and when we 
have laid down rules of this sort we need not be 
surprised if we now and then come upon facts 
that will not exactly fit into them. In such an 

‘Et Aamma atquo fgnes, postquam sunt cognita primum, 
Posterius ferrt vie est, corlequa raporta, 


B6 prior rorls ornt, quam ferri cognitus uaus, ate, 
Lucretius, v. 1283, 


Perhaps, as Munro suggests, Luorotins was thinking of Hesiod; 
but it does not seam improbable that in both eases there may 
have been a genuine tradition that their ancestors used bronze 
tools and weapons before iron. since the change was comparatively 
recont, and sundry religious observances tended to perpetuate the 
Memory of it. 
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event it is best not to try to squeeze or distort tho 
unraly facts, but to look and sco if our rules will 
not bear some little qualification. Tho faculty 
for genevalizing is a good servant but a bad mas- 
ter. If we observe this caution we shall find Mz, 
Morgan’s work to be of great value. It will bo 
observed that, with one exception, his restrictions 
leave the area of civilization as wide as that which 
we are accustomed to assign to it in our ordinary 
speaking and thinking. That oxception is the cage 
of Mexico, Centval America, and Pers. Wo havo 
so long been accustomed to gorgeous accounts of 
the civilization of these countries at tho time of 
their discovery by the Spaniards that it may ab 
first shock our preconceived notions to seo them 
set down as in the “middle status of barbarism,” 
one stage higher than Mohawhs, and ono stago 
lower than the warriovs of the Iliad. This docs 
indeed mark a change since Dr. Draper expressed 
the opinion that tho Mexicans and Pe- sgiyittrs. 
ruvians were morally and intellectually oo, 
superior to the Europeans of tho six. Pe 
teenth century! Tho reaction from the state of 
opinion in which such an extravagant remark was 
even possible has been attended with some contro. 
versy ; but on the whole Mx. Morgan’s main position 
has been steadily and rapidly gaining ground, and 
it is becoming more and imore clear that if we avo 
to use language correctly when we speak of the civ 
ilizations of Mexico and Pern we really mean civil 
izations of an extremely archaic typo, considerably 


1 Seo his Intellectual Development of Ewope, Now York, 1868, 
np. 448, 464, 
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more archaic than that of Egypt in the time of 
the Pharaohs, A “civilization” like that of the 
Aztecs, without domestic animals or iron tools, 
with trade still in the primitive slage of barter, 
with human sacrifices, and with cannibalism, has 
certainly some of the most vivid features of bar. 
barism. Along with these primitive features, how- 
ever, there seem to have been—after making all 
due allowances — some features of luxury and 
splendour such as we are wont to associate with 
civilizaticn. The Aztecs, moreover, though doubt- 
Jess a full ethmeal period behind the ancient 
Egyptians in general advancement, had worked 
out a system of hieroglyphic writing, and bad be- 
gun to put it to some literary use. It wonl.d seem 
that a people may in certain special points reach 
level of attainment higher than the level which 
they ocenpy in other points, The Cave men of 
the Glacial period were ignorant of pottery, and 
thus had not risen above the upper status of say- 
agery; but their artistic talent, upon which we 
haye remarked, was not such as we are wont to 
associate with savagery. Other instances will oc- 
eur to us in the proper place. 

The difficulty which people usually find in real- 
izing the true position of the ancient Mexican 
culture arises partly from the misconceptions which 
have until recently distorted the facts, and partly 
from the loose employment of terms above noticed, 
Loosonse of Tt is quite correct to speak of the Aus- 
Sanvngany tralian blackfellows as “savages,” but 
tion + ~nothing is more common than to hear 
the same epithet employed to characterize Shaw. 
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nees and Mohawks; and to call those Indians 
“savages” is quite misleading. So on the othor 
hand the term “ civilization” is often so loosely used 
ag to cover a large territory belonging to “ barbor 
ism.” One does not look for scientific precision 
in newspapers, but they are apt to reflect popular 
habits of thought quite faithfully, and for that 
reason it is proper here to quote from one, In 4 
newspaper account of Mr. Cushing’s recent discov. 
eries of buried towns, works of irrigation, ote. in 
Arizona, we are first told that these are the vomaing 
of a “splendid prehistoric civilization,” and the 
next moment we are told, in entire unconsciousness 
of the contradiction, that the people who con- 
structed these works had only stone tools. Now 
to call a people “civilized” who have only stono 
tools is utterly misleading. Nothing but confusion 
of ideas and darkening of counsel can come from, 
such a misuse of words, Such » peoplo may be in 
a high degree interesting and entitled to evedit for 
what they have achieved, but tho prado of culture 
which they have reached is not “ civilization.” 
With “savagery” thus encroaching upon its 
area of meaning on tho one side, and “ civilization” 
encroaching on the other, the yord “barbarism,” 
as popularly apprehonded, is left in a vague and 
unsatisfactory plight. If wo spoak of Montezuma’s 
people as barbarians one stage further advancod 
than Mohawks, we aro liablo to be charged with 
calling them “savages.” Yet the term yao ant 
“barbaviam * ig a very useful one; in- {'portanoe of 
dispensable, indeed, in the history of “erm” 
human progress. There is no other word which 
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ean serve in its stead as a designation of the enor. 
mous interval which begins with the invention of 
pottery and ends with the invention of the alphabet. 
The popular usage of the word is likely to be- 
come more definite as it comes to be more generally 
realized how prodigious that interval has been. 
‘When we think what a considerable portion of 
man’s past existence has been comprised within it, 
and what a marvellous transformation in human 
knowledge and human faculty has been gradually 
wrought between its beginning and its end, the 
period of barbarism becomes invested with most 
thrilling interest, and its name ceases to appear 
otherwise than respectable. It is Mr. Morgan’s 
chief title to fame that he has so thoroughly ex- 
plored this period and described its features with 
such masterly skill. 

It is worth while to observe that Mr. Morgan’s 
view of the successive stages of culture is one which 
could not well have been marked out in all its parts 
except by a student of American archeology. 
Aboriginal America is the richest field in the 
world for the study of barbarism. Its people pre- 
sent every gradation in social life during three 
ethnical periods — the upper period of savagery 
and the lower and middle periods of barbarism — 
so that the process of development may be most 

systematically and instructively stnd- 
gubamwis’ ied. Untilwe have become familiar with 
Pletolyexom. ancient American society, and so long 
felon Amer as our view is confined to the phases 
of progress in the Old World, the de- 
marcation between civilized and uncivilized life 
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seems too abrupt and sudden ; we do not get a cor. 
vect measure of it. The oldest European tradition 
reaches back only through the upper period of bar. 
barism.! The middle and lower poriods have Inpsed 
into utter oblivion, and it is only modern archo- 
logical esearch that is beginning to recover tho 
traces of them. But among the red men of Amer- 
ica the social life of ages more remote than that 
of the lake villages of Switzerland is in many 
particulars preserved for us to-day, and when we 
study it we begin to realize as never before the con- 
tinuity of human development, its enormous dura. 
tion, and the almost infinite accmnulation of slow 
efforts by which progress has been achisyed, An- 
cient America is further instructive in presenting 
the middle status of barbarism in a different form 
from that which it assumed in the eastern hemi- 
sphere. Its most conspicuous outward manifosta- 
tions, instead of tents and herds, were strange and 
imposing edifices of stone, so that it was quite 
natural that observers interpreting it from a basis 
of European experience should mistake it for civ. 
ilization. Certain aspovts of that iniddle period 
may bo studied to-day in New Mexico and Arizona, 
as phases of the older periods may still bo found 
among the wilder tribes, even after all the contact 

thoy have had with white mon, ‘These suvivets of 
‘ ren * bygonn apochy 

survivals from antiquity will not per- of cultnue. 
manently outlive that contact, and it is important 
that no time should be lost in gathoring and put- 
1 Now and thon, porhaps, but very ravoly, it just touches the 


olose of tho middle period, as, o, g., in the lines from Hesiod and 
‘Luorotiug above quoted, 
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ting on record all that can be learned of the speech 
and arts, the customs and beliefs, everything that 
goes to constitute the philology and anthropology 
of the red men. For the intelligent and vigorous 
work of this sort. now conducted by the Bureau of 
Ethnology of the Smithsonian Institution, under 
the direction of Major Powell, no praise can be too 
strong and no encouragement too hearty. 


A. brief enumeration of the principal groups of 
Indians will be helpful in enabling us to compre. 
. hend the social condition of ancient America, The 
groups are in great part defined by differences of 
language, which are perhaps a better criterion of 
racial affinity in the New World than in the Old, 
because there seems to have been little or nothing 
of that peculiar kind of conquest with incorporation 
resulting in complete change of speech which wo 
sometimes find in the Old World; as, for example, 
when we see the Celto-Iberian population of Spain 
and the Belgic, Celtic, and Aquitanian populations 
of Gaul forgetting their native tongues, and adopt- 
ing that of a confederacy of tribes in Latium, 
Except in the case of Peru there is no indication 
that anything of this sort went on, or that there 
Tribal acototy WaS anything even superficially analo- 
avon §=©gous to “empire,” in ancient America. 


city of Ian- 
Sigil amore What strikes one most forcibly at first 


original Amer- 

a is the vast number of American lan. 
guages, Adelung, in his “ Mithridates,” put the 
nunber at 1,264, and Ludewig, in his “ Literature 
of the American Languages,” put it roundly at 


1,300. Souier, on the other hand, was content 
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with 400.1 The discrepancy arises from the fact 
that where one scholar sees two or threo distinct 
languages another sees two or threo dinlects of 
one language and counts them a3 one; it is like 
the difficulty which naturalists find in agroving as 
to what are species and what are only varictios, 
The great number of languages and dialects 
spoken by sparse population is one mark of the 
universal prevalence vf a rude and primitive form 
of tribal society. 

The lowest tribes in North America were thoso 
that are still to be found in California, in the val- 
ley of the Columbia river, and on the shoves of 
Puget Sound. The Athabaskans of IIudson’s 
Bay weve on about the samo level of savagery. 
They made no pottery, knew nothing of hortiouk 
ture, depended for subsistence entirely , 

Trlbow in tho 
upon bread-roots, fish, and game, and iuppar sinus 
thus had no villago life. Thoy wore °™“"” 
mere prowlers in the uppor statue of savagery} 
The Apaches of Arizona, preéminent even among 
ved men for atrocious cruelty, are an offshoot 
from the Athabaskan stock. Very little better 
are the Shoshones and Banuocke that still wander 


2 Winsor, “ Bibliographical Notes on American Linguiatios,” 
in his Narr. and Crit, Hist, vol. i. pp. 420-428, gives an ndinirable 
survey of the subject. Seo also Pilling’s bibliographical bulloting 
of Troquolan, Sionan, and Muskhogean languages, published by tho 
Buroan of Ethnology. 

2 Excursions of an Bvolutiontst, pp. 147-114, 

8 Tora good account of Indians in the upporstatns of savngory 
until modifled by contact with civilivation, soo Myron ols, ‘Tho 
Twana, Chemakum, and Klalam Indians of Washington 'Tourie 
tory,’ Smithsonian Report, 1887, pp. 605-081, 
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among the lonely bare mountains and over the 
weird sage-brush plains of Idaho. Tho vegion 
west of the Rocky Mountains and north of New 
Mexico is thus the region of savagery. 

Between the Rocky Mountains and the Atlantic 
coast the aborigines, at the time of the Discovery, 
might have been divided into six or seven groups, 
of which three were situated mainly to the east 
of the Mississippi river, the others mainly to the 
west of it. All were in the lower period of bar- 

barism. Of the western groups, by fas 
Tho Dakota 
fomily of the most numerous were the Dakotas, 
tribes, tos. + 

comprising the Sioux, Poncas, Omahas, 
fowas, Kaws, Otoes, and Missonris. From the 
headwaters of the Mississippi their territory ex- 
tended westward on both sides of the Missouri for 
a thousand miles. One of their tribes, the Win- 
nebagos, had crossed the Mississippi and pressed 
into the region between that viver and Lake 
Michigan. 

A. second group, very small in numbers but ex- 
tremely interesting to the student of ethnology, 
comprises the Minnitarees and Mandans on the 
upper Missouri! The remnants of these tribes 
now live together in the same village, and in per- 
sonal appearance, as well as in intelligence, they 
are described as superior to any other red men 

2 An excellent degoription of them, profusely illustrated with 
coloured pictures, may be found in Catlin's Noth American In- 
dians, vol. i. pp. 66-207, Tth ed., London, 1848; tho author wag 
an acourate and trustworthy observer. Some writeis have placed 
these tribes in the Dakota group because of the laige munber of 


Dakota words in their language ; but these are probably borrowed 
words, like the numerous French words in English. 
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north of New Mexico. From their first discov 
ery, by the brothers La Vérendrye nse 
in 1742, down to Mr. Catlin’s visit, browand 
nearly a century later, there: was no 
change in their condition,’ but shortly afterward, 
in 1838, the greater pari of them wore swept 
away by small-pox. The excellence of their horti- 
culture, the framework of thoir houses, and their 
peculiar religious ceremonics carly atiracied at- 
tention, Upon Mr, Catlin they made such an 
impression that he fancied there must be an infu- 
sion of white blood in them; and after the fashion 
of those days he sought to account for it by a ref. 
erence to the legend of Madoc, » Welsh princo 
who was dimly imagined to have sailed to Amoricn 
about 1170. He thought that Madoo’s party might 
have sailed to the Mississippi and founded a col- 
ony which ascended that river and the Ohio, huilt 
the famous mounds of the Ohio valley, and finally 
migrated to the upper Missouri? ‘To this spoon. 
lation was appended the inevitable list of words 
which happen to sound somewhat alike in Man- 
dan and in Welsh, In the realm of freo Laney 
everything is easy, That thore was a Madou wha 
went somewhere in 1170 is quite possible, but aa 
shrewd old John Smith said about it, “where 
this place was no history enn show.”® Brt ono 

1 Soo Prancis Parkman's papor, “Tha Diucovory of the Rocky 
Mountains,” Atlantia Monthly, June, 1888, Thopo tho apponr 
anoe of this arliolo, twe years ago, indicatos thet we have not 
much longer to wait for the noxt of that magnificent sexios of 
volumes on the history of the French in North America. 

2 North American Indians, vol. i, Appondix A, 


8 Smith's Genorall Historie of Virginia, New England and the 
Summer Isles, p 1, London, 1626, 
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part of Mr, Catlin’s speculation may have hit 
somewhat nearer the truth. It is possible that 
the Mimnitarees or the Mandans, or both, may be 
a remnant of some of those Mound-builders in 
the Mississippi valley concerning whom something 
! will presently be said. 

The third group in this western region consists 
of the Pawnees and Arickarees,! of the 
Platte valley in Nebraska, with a few 
kindred tribes farther to the south, 

Of the three proups eastward of the Mississippt 
we may first mention the Maskoki, or Muskhogees, 
Moskokt fan. consisting of the Choctaws, Chickasaws, 
ily, Seminoles, and others, with the Creek 
confederacy.? These tribes were intelligent and 
powerful, with a culture well advanced toward 
the end of the lower period of barbarism. 

The Algonquin family, bordering at its south- 
ern limits upon the Maskoki, had a yast range 
northeasterly along the Atlantic coast until it 
reached the covfines of Labradox, and north- 
westerly through the region of the Great Lakes 
and as far as the Churchill river® to the west of 


Pawnees, eto, 


1 For the history and ethnology of these interesting tribos, seo 
thice learned papeis by J. B. Dunbar, in Magazine of American 
Zhstory, vol. iv. pp, 241-281; vol. v. pp. 321-312; vol, vili, pp. 
184-756 ; also Grinnoll's Pawnee Hero Stories and Yolk-Tales, 
New Youk, 1889. 

2 These tribes of the Gulf region were formerly grouped, slong 
with others not akin to them, as ‘‘Mobilians?’? The Cherokegs 
we1e supposed to belong to the Maskoki family, but thoy have 
lately baon declared au intrusive offshoot from the Iroquois stock, 
The remnants of another alien tribe, the onco famous Natchez, 
wore adopted into the Creek confederacy. For a full account of 
these tribes, sce Gatschet, Migration Legend of the Creek In 
dians, vol. i., Philadelphia, 1854, 

8 Howse, Grammar of the Cree Language, London, 1865, p. vil. 
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Hudson’s Bay. In other words, the Algonquins 
were bounded on the south by the Maskoki,! on 
the west by the Dakotas, on the north- aasikt 
west by the Athabaskans, on tho north- fnnully of 
east by Eskimos, and on the coast by 

the ocean. Botween Lake Superior and the Rod 
River of the North the Crees had their hunting 
‘grounds, and closely related to them wero the 
Pottawatomies, Ojibwas, and Ottawas, Ono off- 
shoot, including tho Blackfeet, Cheyennes, and 
Arrapahos, roamed as far wost as tho Rocky 
Mountains, The great triangle between the up- 
per Mississippi and the Ohio was occupied by tho 
Menomonees and Kickapoos, tho Sacs and Foxes, 
the Miamis and Ilinois, and the Shawnees, Along 
the coast region the principal Algonquin tribes 
were the Powhatans of Virginia, the Lonape or 
Delawavres, the Munsees or Minisinks of the moun- 
tains akoul the Susquehanna, the Mohegans on 
the Hudson, the Adirondacks between that river 
and tho St. Lawrence, the Narvagausetts and thoir 
congeners in New England, and finally the Mic- 
macs and Wabonaki far down East, as the last 
name implies. There is a iadition, supported to 
some extent by linguistic evidence,? that the Mo- 
hegana, with their cousins the Pequots, woro more 
closely related to tha Shawnees than to the Dela 
ware or coast group, While all the Algonquin 
tribes were in the lower poriod of barbarism, thore 
was & noticeable gradation among thom, the Croes 


1 Except in so far ag tho Choroloas and ‘Turcaroas, prosontly 


‘to bo mentioned, were interposed. 
2 Brinton, Lhe Lenape and their Legends, p. 80, 
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and Ojibwas of the far North standing lowest in 
eulture, and the Shawnees, at their southernmost 
limits, standing highest. 

We have observed the Dakota tribes pressing 
sastward against their neighbours and sending out 
an offshoot, the Winnebagos, across the Missis- 
sippi river, It has been supposed that the Huron- 
Hioscacivae Iroquois group of tribes was a more re- 
quole fnnlly of mote offshoot from the Dakotas. This 

is very doubtful; but in the thirteenth 
or fourteenth century the general trend of the Hu- 
yon-Iroquois movement seems to have been east- 
ward, either in successive swarms, or in a single 
swarm, which became divided and scattercd by 
segmentation, as was common with all Indian 
tribes. ‘They seem early to have proved their 
superiority over the Algonquins in bravery and 
intelligence. Their line of invasion seems to have 
run eastward to Niagara, and thereabouts tc have 
bifurcated, one line following the valley of the St. 
Lawrence, and the other that of the Susquehanna, 
The Hurons established themselves in the penin- 
sula between the lake that bears their name and 
Lake Ontario, South of them and along the 
northern shore of Lake Erie were settled their 
kindred, afterward called the “Neutral Nation,” 1 
On the southern shore the Eries planted themselves, 
while the Susquehannocks pushed on in a direc- 
tion sufficiently described by their name. Farthest 


1 Because they refused to take part in the strife botweon the 
Murons and the Five Nations. Their Indian name was Attiwan- 
darons. They were unsurpassed for ferocity. Sea Porkmen, 
Vesuits in North America, p)xliv. 
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of all penetrated the Tuscarorag, even intn the 
pine forests of North Carolina, where they main. 
tained themselves in isolation from their kindred 
until 1715. These invasions resulted in some dis- 
placement of Algonquin tribes, and began to snp 
the strength of the confederacy or alliance in 
which the Delawares had hold a foremost place. 
But by far the most famous and imporlant of 
the Huvon-Iroquois were those that followed the 
northern shore of Lake Ontario into the valley of 
the St. Lawrence. In that divection their progress 
was checked by the Algonquin tribe of Adiron. 
dacks, but they succeeded in retaining a foothold 
in the country for a long timo; for in 1685 Jacques 
Cartier found on tho site which he named Mont 
real an Sroquois village which had vanished before 
Champlain’s arrival seventy years later. Thoso 
Troquois who were thrust back in the strugglo for 
the St. Lawrenco valley, carly in the ffteonth 
century, made their way across Lake Ontario and 
established themselves at the mouth of the Oswego 
river, ‘They were then in threo small tribes, — the 
Mohawks, Onondagas, and Senecas, — but as thoy 
grew in numbors and spread castward to the Iud- 
gon and westward to the Genesee, tho intermediate 
tribes of Oneidas and Cayngns were formed by seg- 
mentation! About 1450 iho five wibes — after. 
wards known as the Five Nations— yo rive 
were joined in a confederacy in pursu- Maton: 
ance of the wise counsel which Hayowentha, or 
Hiawatha? according to the legend, whispored inte 


1 Morgan, Ancient Society, p. 126. , 
2 Whother thera was avor auch a péraon as ITiawatha Js, to say 
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the ears of the Onondaga sachem, Daganoweda, 
This union of their resources combined, with their 
native bravery and cunning, and their occupation of 
the most commanding military position in eastern 
North Aserica, to render them invincible among 
red men. They exterminated their old enemies 
the Adirondacks, and pushed the Mohegans over 
the mountains from the IIudson river to the Con. 
necticut. When they first encountered white men 
in 1609 their name had become a terror in New 
England, insomuch that as soon as a single Mohawk 
was caught sight of by the Indians in that country, 
they would raise the cry from hill to hill, «A Mo. 
hawk! a Mohawk!” and forthwith would flee like 
sheep before wolves, never dreaming of resistance,’ 

After the Five Nations had been supplied with 
firearms by the Dutch their power increased with 
portento.s rapidity? At first they sought to per- 
suade their neighbours of kindred blood and speech, 
the Eries and others, to join their confederacy ; 
the least, doubtful, As a traditional culture-+hero his attributes 
are those of Ioskeha, Michabo, Quetzaleoatl, Viracocha, aud all 
that plass of sky-gods to which I shall again have oocasion to refer, 
See Brinton's Myths of the New World, p. 172. When the Indian 
speaks of Hiawatha whispering advico to Daganoweda, his menn- 
ing is probably the same az that of tha anciont Greok when he 
attributed the wisdom of some mortal hero to whisperad advico from 
Zeus or his mossenger Hermes, Longfellow's famous poom is 
based upon Schooleraft’s bool: entitled Lhe Uiawatha Legends, 
which is really a misnomer, for the book consists chiefly af Ojibwa 
stories about Manabocho, son of the West Wind, Thore was 
really no such legond of Hiawatha as that which the poot hne 
immortalized. See Hale, The Iroquois Book of Rites, pp. 80, 
180-183. 

1 Cadwallader Colden, History of the Five Nations, New York, 
1227. 

4 Morgan, League of the Iroquois, p. 12, 
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and failing in this they, went to war and oxtermi- 
nated thom. Then they overthrew one Algonquin 
tribe after another until in 1690 their career was 
checked by the French. By that timo they had 
veduced tc a tributary condition most of tho Algon« 
quin tribes, even to the Mississippi river, Some 
writers have spoken of the empire of the Iroquois, 
and it has been surmised that, if thoy had not beon 
interfered with by white men, they might have 
played a part analogous to that of tho Romans in 
the Old World; but there is no real similarity be- 
tween the two cases. The Romans acquired their 
mighty strength by incorporating vanquished poo- 
ples into their own body politic? No American 
aborigines ever had a glimmering of the process of 
state-building after the Roman fashion. No incor. 
poration resulted from the victories of the Ivoquois. 
Where their burnings and massacres stopped short 
of extermination, they simply took tribute, which 
was as far as state-craft had got in the lower poriod 
of barbarism. General Walker has summed up 
their military cavcer in a single sentence: “They 
were the scourge of God upon tho aborigines of 
the continent,” § 
The six groups hore enumerated — Dakota, 

Mandan, Pawneo, Maskoki, Algonquin, Iroquois 

1 All oxcopt tho distant Tuscarora, who in [715 migratod Lrom 
North Carolina to New York, and joining the Traquois loaguo 
mado it the Six Nations, All tho rest of tho outlying Iluron. 
Troquois stock sas wipad out of oxistoncs before tho ond of the 
soventeenth century, oxcopt the remmeant of Iurons sinco known 
as Wyandots. 

2 Soo my Begihninas of New England, chap. i. 

3 FA. Walkor, “Tho Indiv Question,’ North American Res 
view, April, 1878, p. 870, 
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made up the great body of the aborigines of 
North America who at the time of the Discovery 
lived in the lower status of barbarism. All made 
pottery of various degrees of rudeness. Their 
tools and weapons were of the Neolithic type,-— 
stone either polished or accurately and 
Hortloulture ge * 
aust bo dle artistically chipped. For the most 
from field pars they lived in stockaded villages, 
agricultme. . * is 
and cultivated maize, beans, pumpkins, 
squashes, sunflowers, and tobacco. They depended 
for subsistence partly upon such vegetable prod- 
ucts, partly upon hunting and fishing, the women 
generally attending to the horticulture, the men to 
the chase. Horticulture is an appropriate desig- 
nation for this stage in which the ground is merely 
scratched with stone spades and hoes. It is incip. 
ient agriculture, but should be carefully distin- 
guished from the field agriculéure in which exten- 
sive pieces of land are subdued by the plough. 
The assistance of domestic animals is needed be- 
fore such work can be carried far, and it does not 
appear that there was an approach to field agri- 
cultiwe in any part of pre-Columbian America 
except Peru, where men were harnessed to the 
plough, and perhaps occasionally llamas were used 
in the same way. Where subsistence depended 
apon rude horticulture eked out by game and fish, 
it required a large territory to support a sparse 
population, The great diversity of languages 
contributed to maintain the isolation of tribes 
and prevent extensive confederation, Intertribal 


1 See Humboldt, Ansichten der Natur, 811 ed., Stuttgart, 1840, 
vol. i, p, 208, 
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warfare was perpetual, save now and then for 
truces of brief duration. Warfare was attended 
by wholesale massacre. As many prisoners as 
could be managed were taken homo by popoinat 

their captors ; in somo casos thoy wero 

adopted into the tribe of the latter as a means of 
increasing iis fighting strength, othorwiso, they 
wore pul to death with lingering torments There 
was nothing which afforded the red men such ex. 
quisite delight as the spectacle of live human flesh 
lacerated with stone knives or hissing under the 
touch of firebrands, and for elaborate ingenuity in 
flevising tortures they have never been equalled? 


2 © Women and, children joined in thess flondish atrocilios, and 
whon at length tho victim yioldod up his life, his heart, if ho wore 
brave, was ripped from his body, cut in piogos, broiled, and givon 
to tho young mon, under the boliof that it would inoxensa their 
eourage; they drank his blood, thinking it would make thom 
moro wary; and finally his body was divided limb from limb, 
roasted on thrown into the seathing pol, and liands and fect, 
arms and logs, head and trunk, were all stewed into a hoyid 
moss and caton amidst yolls, songa, and danooy.” JoffiicsWy- 
man, in Seventh Report of Peabody Afuscum, p. 87. For dotaila 
of tho moet appalling character, sco Buttorficld's ZWistory of the 
Girtys, pp. 170-182 ; Stono’s Life of Joseph Brant, vol, ii pp. 81, 
$2; Dodgo’s Plains of the Great Test, p. 418, and Our Wild Tn ' 
dians, py. 625-620; Parkman’s Jesutts in North Aimerioa, pp 
887-801; and many ofhor places fn Parleman's writings. : 

2 Ono ofton honra it said that the cruolty of tho Indians was 
not. groator than that of modimval Ewropoansa, as exemplified in 
judicial torture and in tho horrors of the Inquisition But in 
auch a judgmont thoro is lack of duo disorlmination. In tho 
prastica of torture by alvil end ocolostastical tribunals in tho 
Middle Agos, there was  dofinite moral purpose which, howovor 
Jomontably mistaken or poryeried, gave ita very difforent olny 
acter from torture wantonly inflicted for amusomont., Tho atro~ 
oittos formorly attondant upon the gaol of town, an a, g. Boztors. 
Magdeburg, oto., might more properly ha regarded a an illustra 
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Cannibalism was quite commonly practised. ‘The 


tion of the survival of a spirit At only for the lowest barbarism : 
and the Spanish conquerors of the New World thamaelves offen 
exhibited cruelty such as even Indians seldom surpass, See be- 
low, vol. ii. p, 444, In spite of such cases, however, it must be 
held that for artistic skill in inflicting the greatest possible in- 
tonsity of excrasiuting pain upon ovyory nerve iu the body, the 
Spaniard was a oungler and a novice as compared with tho In- 
dian. See Dodge’s Qur Wild Indians, pp. 686-538. Colonel 
Dodge was in familiar contact with Indians for more than thirty 
years, and writes with fnimass and disorimination. 

Tn truth the question as to comparative arnelty is not so much 
one of race as of ocoupation, except in so far as race is moulded 
by long accupation, The “ old Adam,” j, ¢, the inheritance from 
our brute ancestors, is very strong in tho human race, Callous- 
ness to the suffering of othors than salf is part of this brute-in- 
heritance, and under the influence of certain habits and oceu- 
pations this germ of callousness nay be developed to almost any 
height of doyilish ornelty. In the lower stages of culture tho 
Tack of political aggregation on a large scale is attondod with 
incessant warfare in the shape in which it comes home to evory- 
body's door, This state of things keeps alive the passion of re~ 
venge and stimulates oruolty to the highest dogree, As long as 
such a state of things endures, as it did in Europo to a limited 

nt throughout the Middle Ages, thore is sure to be a drand- 

mount of oruelty. The change in the conditions of modern 
warfare has been a very important factor in the rapidly increns- 
ing mildness and humanity of moderna times. See my eginnings 
of New England, pp. 226-220. Somothing more will bo said 
hereafter with referenoo to the special causes concerned in tha 
eruelty and brutality of the Spaniards in Amorica, Monnwhile 
it may ba observed in the present connection, that the Spanish 
taskinasters who mutilated aud burned their slaves wore not rep- 
resentative types of their own race ta anything like the samo 
extent as the Indians who tortured Brébouf or Crawford, TE 
the fiendish Pedrarias was a Spaniard, so too was the saintly Las 
Casas, The Intter type would be as impossible among barbari- 
ans aa an Aristotle or a Beethoven. Indeed, though there 1ra 
writers who would like to prove the contrary, it may ba doubted 
whether that type has ever attained to perfection oxcept under 
the influence of Christianity. 

1 See the evidence colleated hy Jeffries Wyman, in Seventh Re 
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aealps of slain oncmics were always taken, and. 
anti] they had attained such trophios the yomg 
men were not likely to find favour in the eyes of 
women, Tho Tndian’s notions of morality were 
those that belong to that state of soeiety in which 
the tribe is the largest well-established political 
aggregate. Murder without the tribe was movri- 
torious unless it entailed risk of war at an obvious 
disadvantage ; murder within the tribe was cither 
revenged by blood-Leud or compounded by a pres- 
ent givon to the victim’s kinsmen. Such rudi- 
mentary wergild was often reckoned in wampun, 
or strings of beads mado of a kind of mussel shell, 
and put to divers uses, as personal ornament, 
mnemonic revord, and finally money. Religious 
thought was in the fotishistic or animistic stago,! 
while many tribes had rison to a vague conception 
of tutelar doities embodicd in human or animal 
forms, Myth-tales abounded, and the foll-lore of 
the red men is found to be extremely interesting 
and instructive Their religion consisted mainly 
port of Peabody Museum, pp. 27-37; of. Wale, Jvalution of Mo- 
radity, vol. i, p. 243. Many iNusteations ar given by Mu Park 
man. In this convection it may bo observed that tho namo 
Moll? means “Cannibal.” Tt is an Algonquin word, np- 
plied to thia Iroquois tribo by shoir onomies in the Connuatious 
valley and about the lower Iudson, The namo by which tho 
Mohawks callod thomsclyos was ‘ Caniongns,” ov  Pooplo-nte 
the-Flint? Son IInle, Lhe Troquois Book of Rites, p, 173. 

1 For accounts and explanations of animiam aco T'ylor's Print 
tive Culture, London, 1871, 2 vols; Caspari, Uryeschichte der 
Menschheit, Loipsio, 1877, 2 vola.; Sponcor’s Principles of Soci 
ology, part i; and my Myths and Mythmakers, chap. vii 

2 No time should be lost in gathering and recording ovory 


sorap of this folle-lore that can bo found. Tho Amorioan Folk. 
Lore Society, foundad chiefly throngh tho exortions of my frlond 
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in a devout belief in witchcraft. No well-defined 
priestly class had been evolved; the so-called 
“medicine men” were mere conjurers, though 
possessed. of considerable influence, 

But none of the characteristics of barbarous 
society above specified will carry us so far toward 
'vealizing the gulf which divides it from civilized 
society as the imperfect development of its do- 
mestic relations. The importance of this subject 
is such as to call for a few words of special eluci- 
dation. 


Thirty years ago, when Sir Henry Maine pub- 
lished that magnificent treatise on Ancient Law, 
which, when considered in all its potency of sug- 
gestiveness, has perhaps done more than any 
other single book of ovr century toward placing 
the study of history upon a, scientific basis, he be- 
gan by showing that in primitive soci- 
ety the individual is nothing and the 
state nothing, while the family-group is everything, 
and that the progress of civilization politically has 


Ancient Law, 


My. W. W. Nowoll, and organized Jannary 4, 1888, is alrandy doing 
excellent work and momises to become a yaluable aid, within its 
field, to the work of tho Bureau of Ethnology, Of the Journal 
of American Folk-Lore, published for the society by Messrs, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., nine numbers have appeared, and the 
reader will find them full of valuable information. One may also 
profitably consult Knortz’s Mdhrehen und Sagen der nordamertka- 
nischen Indianer, Jona, 1871; Brinton's Myths of the New World, 
N. ¥,, 1868, and his American Hero-Myths, Phila., 1882 ; Leland’s 
Algonquin Legends of New England, Boston, 1884; Mra, Emerson's 
Indian Myths, Baston, 1884, Some brief reflections and criticisms 
of much value, in relation to aboriginal American folk-lore, may 
tho found in Curtin’s Myths and Folk-Lore of Leland, pp. 12-27, 
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consisted on the ono hand in the aggregation and 
building up of family-groups through intermediate 
tribal organizations into states, and on tho other 
hand in the disontanglemont of individuals from 
the family thraldom. In other words, we began 
by having no political communities larger than 
elans, and no bond of political union exeept blood 
relationship, and in this state of things tho indi. 
vidual, as to his rights and obligations, was sub. 
merged in the clan. We at length come to have 
great nations like the English or the French, in 
which blood-rolationship as a bond of political 
union is no longer indispensable or evon much 
thought of, aud in which tho individual citizen is 
the possessor of legal rights and subject to legal 
obligations. No ono in our time can forget how 
beautifully Six Tenry Maino, with his profound 
knowledge of early Aryan law and custom, from 
Treland to Tindustan, delineated the slow growth 
of individual ownership of property and individ. 
ual responsibility for delicL and crime out of an 
earlior singe in which ownorship and responsibility 
belonged only to family-groups or clans. 

Tn all thoso brilliant studies Sir Ionvy Maine 
started with the patriarchal family as we find it at 
the dawn of history among all peoples of Aryan 
and. Semitic spocch,-—the patriarchal 
family of tho anciont Roman and tho atd'imuy 
ancient Jew, tho family in which kin- ee 
ship is reckoned through males, and in which all 
authority centres in the eldest malo,and desconds 
to his eldest son. Maino treated this patriarchal 
family as primitive; but his great book had hardly 
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appeared when other scholars, more familiar than 
he with races in savagery or in the lower status of 
barbarism, showed that his view was too restricted. 
We do not get back to primitive society by study- 
ing Greeks, Romans, and Jews, peoples who had 
nearly emerged from the later period of barbarism 
when we first. now them Thoir patriarchal fam- 
ily was perfected in shape during the later period 
of barbarism, and it was preceded by a much ruder 
and Jess definite form of family-group in which 
kinship was reckoned only through the mother, 
and the headship never descended from father to 
son, As so often happens, this discovery was 
made almost simultaneously by two investigators, 
each working in ignorance of what the other was 
doing. In 1861, the same year in which “ Ancient 
Law” was published, Professor Bachofen, of Basel, 
“motner- published his famous boolk, “Das Mut- 
anh’ terrecht,” of which his co-discoverer and 
rival, after taking exception to some of his state- 
ments, thus cordially writes: “It remains, how- 

1 Until lately our seqnaintanes with human history was dorived 
almost exclusively from literary memorials, among which the 
Bible, the Homeric poems, and the Vedas, entried us back about 
as fay as literature could take us, It was natural, therefore, to 
suppose that the socioty of the times of Abrabam or Agamemnon 
was “' primitive,” and the wisest scholars reasoned npon such an 
assumption, With yision thus restricted to civilized man and his 
ideas and works, people folt free to spesulate about uncivilized 
racen (generally gronped together indiseriminately as “savages'’) 
according to any & priort whim that might happen to captivate 
their fanoy. But tho discoveries of tho Jast half-contury have 
opened such stupendous vistas of the past that the age of Abra- 
ham seoms but as yesterday. Thestate of society described in the 
pool of Genesis had five entire ethnical periods, and the greater 
part of a sixth, behind it; and its institutions wore, comparatively 
speaking, modern. 
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evor, after all qualifications and deductions, that 
Bachofon, before any one else, discovered tho faot 
that a system of kinship through mothers only, 
had angiently overywhore prevailed before tho tie 
of blood between father and child had found a 
place in systoms of relationships, And the honour 
of that discovery, the importance of which, as 
affording a new starting-point for all history, can. 
not be overestimated, must without stint or qual. 
ification be assiyned to him.”! Such ave the gon- 
erous words of tho lato John Ferguson MeLennan, 
who had no Jmowledge of Bavhofen’s work whon 
his own ircatise on “Primitive Marriage” was 
published in 1865. Since he was so modest in urg- 
ing his own claims, it is due to the Seoteh lawyer's 
memory to say that, while he was inferior in point 
of erudition to the Swiss professor, his hook is char- 
acterized by groater sagacity, gous More primtive 

directly to the mark, aud is less encum- "8 

bered by visionary speculations of doubtful value? 
Mr. McLennan proved, from evidence collected 
chiefly from Australians ant South Sea Islanders, 
and sundry non-Aryan tribes of Hindustan and 
Thibot, that systoms of kinship in which the father 
is ignored oxist to-day, and he furthermore discov. 
ered umnistakeble and vory significant traces of the 
former existence of such a stato of things among 
the Mongols, the Greeks and Phoonicians, and the 
ancient Hebrews. By those who were inelined to 


1 MoLonuan's Studies in Ancient History, comprising a reprint of 
Primitive Marriage, ole, London, 1870, p. 421, 

2 There is much that is unsound in it, however, as ix offen 
movitably the cass with bookw that strike buldly into a new fold 
of inquiry. 
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regard Sir Henry Maine’s views as final, it was 
argued that Mr. McLennan’s facts were of a spo- 
yadic and exceptional character. But when the 
evidence from this vast archaic world of America 
began to be gathered in and interpreted by Mr. 
Morgan, this argument fell to the ground, and as to 
the point chiefly in contention, Mr. McLennan was 

proved to be right. Throughout abo- 


Tho aystem of ~. R ; 
rectoning  Viginal America, with one or two ox- 


Kinshi 7 ae 
through ceptions, kinship was reckoned through 


fomniseonlys  fomales only, and in the exceptional in- 
stanves the vestiges of that system were so promi. 
nent as to make it clear that the chango had been 
but cecently effected, During the past fifteen 
years, evidence has accumulated from various 
parts of the world, until it is beginning to appear 
as if it were the patriarchal system that is excep- 
tional, having been reached only by the highest 
xaces.t Sir Henry Maine’s work has lost none of 


1 A goneral view of the subject may bo obtained from the fol- 
lowing works: Bachofen, Das Mutterrecht, Stuttgart, 1871, 
and Die Sage von Tanaquil, Heidelberg, 1870; Molennan's Stud- 
tes in Ancient Iistory, London, 1876, and The Patriarchal 
Theory, London, 1884; Morgan's Systems of Consanguinity 
(Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, vol. xvii.), Washing. 
ton, 1871, and <incient Society, New York, 1877; Robertson 
Smith, Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia, Cambyidgo, Eng., 
1885; Lubbock, Origin of Civilization, Bth od, London, 1889; 
Giraud-Toulon, La More chez certains peuples de l'antiquité, Pavis, 
1807, and Les Origines de la Famille, Geneva, 1874; Starcke (of 
Copenhagen), The Primitive Family, London, 1889, Some ariti- 
sisma upon MoLennan and Morgan mny be found in Maino’s Inter 
works, Early History of Institutions, London, 1875, and Larly 
Law and Custom, London, 1883. By far tho ablest critical survey 
of the whole field is that in Speneer’s Principles of Sociology, vol. 
4, pp. 621-797. 
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its value, only, like all human work, it is not finals 
ié needs to bo supplemented by tho furthor study 
of savagery as best cxomplified in Australian and 
somo party of Polynesia, and of barbarism aa best 
exemplified in America, Tho subject is, more. 
over, one of great and complicated difficulty, and 
leads incidentally to many questions for solving 
which the data at our command ave still inade- 
quate. It is cnough for us now to observe in 
general that while there are plenty of instances 
of change from the system of reckoning kinship 
only through females, to the system of reckoning 
through males, there do not appear to have been 
any instances of change in the reverse direction ; 
and that in ancient America the carlier system 
was provalont, 

Tf now we ask the reason for such a system of 
reckoning kinship and inheritance, so strange ac 
cording to all our modorn notions, the true answor 
doubtless is that which was given b; 

D Onfginnl rene 
prudent Crervypevos) Tolomachus to the wn for the 
goddess Athone when sho asked him to ““*™ 
toll hor truly if howas the son of Odysseus :-— 
“My mothor says I am his son, for my part, 1 
don’t know}; one nover knows of one’s self who one’s 
fathor is.”4 Alveady, no doubt, in Homer's time 


1 MAAN! tye pow rdd¢ elart nad drpentws xardrctor, 

ef 3h et adroie rdaos mats ets Odvcfos, 

alvfis yap kepaddy re kat Suuara nord orcas 

kel, ered Oapd rofoy epioydnel! dAMfAaow, 

aly ye rav ds Tholgy dvaBhuevat, tvOn awep tags 

Apyelay of Uprorar tBav xolAys ext yqvoly* 

dk 08 8 obs Obuaia eydy Voy ubr’ cud xeivar, 
Thy 8 ab Tarduaxes wexvupdvos dyrlov ybda 
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there was a gleam of satire about this answer, such 
as it would show on a modern page; but in more 
primitive times it was a very serious affair, From 
what we know of the ideas and practices of unciv- 
ilized tribes all over the world, it is evident that 
the sacredness of the family based upon indissolu- 
ble marriage is a thing of comparatively modern 
growth. If the sexual relations of the Austra- 
Hians, as observed to-day,! are an improvement 
upon an antecedent state of things, that antece- 
Tho primomat Gent state must have been sheer pro- 
hum horde nisenity, There is ample warrant for 
supposing, with Mr, McLennan, that at the be- 
ginning of the lower status of savagery, long since 
everywhere extinct, the family had not made itself 
distinctly visible, but men lived in a horde very 
much like gregarious brutes I have shown that 


rorydp eyd roi, keive, nd’ drpexéws &yopelow, 

warap per 7? bud dyer 70d tnpevat, abrkp tyoyes r 

av 088+ od ydp md cis 8p ydvor adrds avéyva. 
Odyssey, 1. 200, 


1 Lumholtz, Among Canntbals,~p. 218; Lubbock, Origin of 
Civilization, p. 107; Morgan, Anctent Sociéty, part iii,, chap, iii. 
“ After hattle it frequently happens among the native tribes of 
Australia that the wives of the conquered, of their own free-will, 
go over to the victors; reminding us of the Honess which, quictly 
watching the fight between two lions, goos off with the con 
queror.” Spenser, Principles of Sociology, vol, i. p. 682. 

2 Tho notion of tho descent of the human race from a single 
‘pair,’ or of different races from different “ pairs,’ is a erious 
jnatance of transferring modern instiiutions into times primeval. 
OF conrse the idea is absurd, When the older Agassiz 20 em- 
phatically declared that “* pines haye originated in forests, heaths 
in heaths, grasses in prairies, bees in hives, herrings in shoals, 
‘buffaloes in herds, men in nations ’* (Zssay on Classification, Lon- 
lon, 1859, p. 68), he mado, indeed, a mistake of the same sort, 
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the essential difference betweon this primeval hue 
man horde and a more hord of brutes consisted in 
the fact that the gradual but very great prolon- 
gation of infancy had produced two effects: the 
Jengthoning of the care of children tended to dif. 
ferentiate the horde into family-groups, and the 
Jengthening of the period of youthful montal plas- 
ticity made 16 more possiblo for a now generation 
to improve upon the ideas and customs of its pre- 
decessors! In these two concomitant processes 
—the dovelopment of the family and. the increase 
of mental plasticity, or ability to adopt new meth- 
ods and strike out into new paths of thought —lics 
tho whole oxplanation of the moral and intellectual 
stiperiority of men over dumb animals. But in 
each caso the change was very gradual? Tho truo 
savage is only a little loss untenchable than the 
beasts of the field. The savage family is at frst 
barely discernible amid the primitive social chaos 
go far ay concorns the origin of Man, for tho nation is o still more 
modern institution than the family 5 but in tho othor itoms of hig 
statement ho was right, and aw regards the human race ho was 
thiaking in the right direction whon le placed multitude instend 
of duality at the beginning, .If instead of that oxtromely cont- 
plox and highly arganizod multitudo called “nation” (in the plu- 
val), he had startod with tho oxtromoly simple and almost unor- 
ganized multitudo called “horde” (in tho singular), the stato. 
ment for Man would havo boon correct, Sul viows wore hardly 
within tho roach of soionce thirty yonrango, 

U Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy, part si, chaps. xvbq xxd., xxi, 5 
Levursions of an Evolutionist, pp. 308-319; Darwinism, and other 
Essays, pp. 40-40; The Destiny of Man, §§ iti-ix. 

2 The slowness of the davolopment has apparently boon such 
a8 bofits the trangcendont value of tho result, Though the quos« 
tion is confossedly beyond the ronch of scionce, may we not hold 

+ thas civilized man, tha oroature of an infinite past, is the child of 
eternity, maturing for an inhoritance of immortal life ? 
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in which it had its origin. Along with polyandry 

and polygyny in various degrees and forms, in. 

stances of exclusive pairing, of at least a tempo- 

rary character, are to be found among the lowest 
existing savages, and there are reasons 

Earlicst fam- : 

Ay-group + tho for supposing that such may have been 

: the case even in primeval times. But 
it was impossible for strict monogamy to flourish 
in the ruder stages of social development; and 
the kind of family-group that was first clearly 
and permanenily differentiated from the primeval 
horde was not at all like what civilized people 
would recognize as a family. It was the gens or 
clan, as we find it exemplified in all stages from 
the middle period of savagery to the middle pe- 
riod of barbarism. The gens or clan was simply 
—to defineit by a third synonym—the hin; it 
was originally a group of males and females who 
were traditionally aware of their common descent 
veckoned in the female line. At this 
stage of development there was quite 
generally though ‘not universally prevalent the cus- 
tom of “exogamy,” by which a man was forbid. 
den to marry a woman of his own olan. Among 
such Australian tribes as have been studied, this 
primitive restriction upon promiscuity seems to be 
about the only one. 

Throughout all the earlier stages of culture, 
and even into the civilized period, we find society 
organized with the clan for its ultimate unit, al- 
though in course of time its character becomes 
greatly altered by the substitution of kinship in 
the paternal, for that in the maternal line. By 


“ Exogamy,” 
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Jong-continued growth and repeated segmontation 
tho primitive clan was developed inlo & pnatry and 
more complex structure, in which a 
group of clans constituted a pératry or brother 
hood, and a group of phratries constituted a ivibe. 
This threefold grouping is found so eommonly in 
all parts of the world as to afford good ground 
for the belief that it has been universal. It was 
long ago familiar to historians in the case of 
Greeco and Romo, and of our Teutonic forofathors? 
but it also existed generally in anciont Amoricn, 
and many obsewre points connected with tho his- 
tory of the Greek and Roman groups have been 
elucidated through the study of Iroquois and Al 
gonquin institutions. Along with tho likenesses, 
however, there are numerous wilikenesses, due to 
the change of kinship, among the Europenn 
groups, from the female line to the male, 

This change, as it occurred among Aryan and 
Semitic peoples, marked one of tho most momen- 
tous revolutions in the history of mankind, It 
probably occurred carly in the upper period of 
barbarism, or late in the middle period, after the 
long-continued domestication of animale had ro- 
sulted in the acquisition of privale property (pe- 
cus, peculium, pecunia) in largo amounts by in- 
dividuals, In primitive society there 

A Effoot of yna+ 
was very little personal proporty ex- torn! lif upon 
‘eopt in wonpons, clothing (such as it ype 1 fae 
was), and trinkets, Real estate was m- ~ 
known. Land was simply occupied by the tribe. 
There was general communism and social equal- 


1 The Tentonio Aundred and Roman euria auswored to the 
Groek phratry. 
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ity. In the Old World the earliest instance of 
extensive “ adverse possession ” on the part of inv 
dividuals, as against other individuals in the clan. 
community, was the possession of flocks and herds. 
Distinctions in wealth and rank were thus inaugu- 
vated ; slavery began to be profitable and personal 
retainers and adherents useful in new ways. As 
in earlier stages the community in marital rela- 
tiong had been part of the general community in 
possessions, so now the exclusive possession of a 
wife or wives was part of the system of private 
property that was coming into vogue. The man 
of many cattle, the man who could attach subor- 
dinates to him through motives of self-interest as 
well as personal deference, the man who could de 
fend his property against robbers, could also haye 
his separate household and maintain its sanctity. 
In this way, it is believed, indissoluble mavriage, 
in its two forms of monogamy and polygamy, 
originated. That it had already existed sporadi- 
eally is not denied, but it now acquired such sta- 
bility and permanence that the older and Jooser 
forms of alliance, hitherto prevalent, fell into dis- 
favour, A natural result of the growth of private 
wealth and the permanence of the marital rela 
tion was the change in reckoning kinship from the 
maternal to the paternal line. This change was 
probably favoured by the prevalence of polygamy 
among those who were coming to be distinguished 
as “upper classes,” since a large family of chil- 
dren by different mothers could be held together 
only by reckoning the kinship through the father. 
Thus, we may suppose, originated the patriarchal 
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family. Even in its rodest form it was om in 
mense improvement upon what hal gone before, 
and to the stronger and higher social organization 
thus acquired we must largely ascribe the rise of 
the Aryan and Semitic peoples to the foremost 
rank of vivilization. 

It is not intonded to imply that thore is neo 
other way in whigh the change to the male Ine 
may have been brought about among other peo- 
ples. ‘Tho explanation just given applics very 
well to the Aryan and Semitic peoples, but it is 
inapplicable to the state of things which seems to 
have existed in Mexico at the time of the Dis. 
vovery.2 The subject is a difficult one, and some- 
tines confronts us with quostions much ensicr to 
ask than to answor, The change has beon ob- 
aorved among tribes in a lower stage than that 
just desoribed.3 On tho other hand, as old cus. 
toms die hard, no doubt inheritance has in many 
places continued in the maternal line long after 
paternity is fully known. Symmetrical regularity 
in the development of human institutions has by 
no means been the rule, and there is often much 
diffienlty in explaining particular casos, even when 
tho divection of the general drift can bo diseerned. 


1 Fenton's arly Uelvew Life, London, 1880, ia an interasling 
atudy of the upper poriad of barbariams see also Sponcor, Prin 
cip, of Sociol, i, 124-737, 

4 Soo bolow, p. 122, 

§ As among tho Horvoy Islaudors; Gill, Afytha and Songe of the 
South Pacific, p. 86. Sir John Lubbock would account Lor tho 
surious and widely apread custom of the Couvade as n feature of 
shis changs. Origin of Civilization, pp, 14-17, 1560; of Tylor 
Early ist. of Mankind, pp. 288, 207. 
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In aboriginal America, as already observed, 
kinship through females only was the rule, and 
Thooxoe  eXogamy was strictly enforced, — the 


mous clan in wife must be taken from a different 


bea, clan. Indissoluble marriage, whether 
monogamous or polygamous, seems to have been 
wnknown. The marriage relation was terminable 
at the will of either party. The abiding unit 
upon which the social structure was founded was 
noi the family but the exogamous clan. 


IT have been at some pains to elucidate this 
point because the house-life of the American 
aborigines found visible, and in some instances 
very durable, expression in a remarkable style of 
house-architecture. The manner in which the In. 
dians built their houses grew directly out of the 
requirements of their life, It was an unmistal- 
ably characteristic architecture, and. while it ex- 


1 “There is no embarrassment growing out of problems re- 
specting the woman's future support, the division of property, or 
the adjustmont of claims for the possession of the children, The 
independent self-support of every adult healthy Indian, male or 
female, and the gentile relationship, which is more wide-reaching 
and authoritative than that of marriage, havo aheady disposed of 
those questions, which aro usually so porploxing for the white 
man, So far as personal maintonance is concorned, a woman is, 
asa rule, just as woll off withont a husband as with ono, What 
is hers, in the shape of propsrty, remains her own whether she is 
married or not. In fact, marriage among theso Indians scoms to 
‘be but the natural mating of the sexes, to cease at the option of 
either of the interested parties” Clay MacCauley, ‘ The Semi- 
nolo Indians of Florida,” in Fifth Annual Report of the Bureau of 
Ethnology, Washington, 1887, p. 407. For a graphic account of 
the state of things among the Cheyennes and Arrapahos, see 
Dodge, Our Wild Indians, pp. 204-220. 
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hibits manifold unlikenesses in detail, duo to dif- 
ferences in intclligenco as well a8 to 5 sate gone 
the presones or absence of sundry ma- mented ay 
torials, thore is one underlying pringi- veture with 


ple always manifest. That underlying ails 
principle is adaptation to a coriain mode of com- 
munal living sueh as all American aborigines that 
have been carefully studied ave known to have 
practised. Through many gradations, from the 
sty of tho California savage up to the noble sculp- 
tured ruins of Uxmal and Chichon-Itza, the prin- 
ciple is always present. Taken in connection with 
evidence from other sources, it enables us to ox- 
hibit a gradation of stages of culéure in aboriginal 
North America, with the savages of the Sacra. 
mento and Columbia valleys at tho bottom, and the 
Mayas of Yucatan at tho top; and while in going 
from one end to the othor a very long interval was 
traversed, wo feel that the progress of the abori- 
gincs in crossing that interval was made along 
similar lines, 

Tho princtplo was first studied and explained by 
Mz, Morgan in tho caso of tho famous “long 
houses” of the Iroquois. “The long house... 
was from fifty to cighty and sometimes one hun 
dred foot long. It consisted of a strong frame 
of upright poles set in the ground, which was 
strengthoned with horizontal poles attached with 
withes, and surmounted with o triangular, and in 
some cases with a round roof. It was covered over, 


1 See Morgan’s Houses and House-Life of the American Abori- 
gines, Washington, 1881, an opooh-making hook of rare and abe 
sorbing intorest. 
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both sides and roof, with long strips of elm bark 
tied to the frame with strings or splints. An ex- 





Soneen-N oquois long house, 


ternal frame of poles for the sides and of rafters 
eae for the roof were then adjusted to hold 
poureeot tho the bark shingles between them, the 

two frames being tied together. The 
interior of the house was comparted ! at intervals 


Cet erey eee 
se 


ob TT 
Ground-plan of long house, 
of six or eight feet, leaving each chamber entirely 
open like a stall upon the passageway which 
passed through the centre of the house from end 
to end. At each end was a doorway covered. with 
suspended skins. Between cach four apartments, 
two on a side, was a fire-pit in the centre of the 
hall, used in common by their oceupants. Thus a 
house with five fires would contain twenty apart- 


1 This verb of Mr. Morgan's at first struck me as off, but 
though rarely used, it is supported by good authority; see Cen- 
tury Dictionary, 8 
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ments and accommodate twenty fnmilies, unless 
some aparimonts wore reserved for storage. They 
woro warm, voomy, and tidily-kopt habitations, 
Raised bunks wero constrneted around the walls 
of each apartment for beds. Fyrom the voof poles 
were suspended their strings of corm in tho ear, 
braided by the husks, also strings of dvied squashes 
and pumpkins, Spaces wore contrived here and 
thoro 10 store away their accumulations of provi- 
sions. Mach house, as a rule, was occupied by re. 
Jated families, the mothers and their childven be- 
longing to the same gens, whilo their husbands 
and the fathors of theso children belonged to other 
gentes; consequently tho gens ov clan of the 
mother largely predominated in the household, 
Whatever was taken in tho hunt or raised by cul- 
tivation by any member of the household . . . 
was for the common benefit. Provisions were 
made a common stock within the household.” 

“ Over overy such household a matron presided, 
whose duty it was 10 suporviso its domestic econ- 
omy. After tho singlo daily meal had been cooked 
at the different fires within the house, it was her 
province to divide the food from the kottle to the 
soveral familios according to their respective needs, 
What remained was placed in tho custody of an- 
other person until she again required it.” ? 

1 Bho Iroquois consod to build auch houses bofora the hoghr- 
ning of the present contury, I quote Mr, Morgan's doxoription 
at length, bocanao his book is ont of print and had to obtaln, 
Tt onghi to bo republished, ond in octavo, lilo his Ancient So- 
ciety, of which it js u continuation. 

2 Tucion Carr, “On ihe Saoial and Political Position of Woman 


among the [wm on-Troquois Tribes,” Ztports of Peabody Musevin, 
vol, iii p, 215, 
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Not only the food was common property, but 
many chattels, including the children, belonged te 
the gens or clan, When a young woman got mav- 
vied she brought her husband home with her. 
Though thenceforth an inmate of this household 
he vemained an alien to her clan. “If he proved 
lazy and failed to do his share of the providing, 
woe be to him. No matter how many children, or 
whatever goods he might have in the house, he 
Summary Might at any time be ordered to pick 
Ce up his blanket and budge; and after 
such orders it would not be healthful for him to 
disobey ; the house would be too hot for him; and 
unless saved by the intercession of some aunt or 
grandmother [of his wife] he must retreat to his 
own clan, or, as was often done, go and start a 
new matrimonial alliance in some other. . . . The 
female portion ruled the house.” ! 

Though there was but one freshly-cooked meal, 
taken about the middle of the day, any member of 
the household when hungry could be helped from 
the common stock. Hospitality was universal, If 
a person from one of the other communal: house- 
holds, or a stranger from another tribe (in time of 
peace), were to visit the house, the women would 
immediately offer him food, and it was 
a breach of etiquette to decline to eat it, 
This custom was strictly observed all over the 
continent and in the West India Islands, and was 
often remarked upon by the early discoverers, in 


Hoaspital.ty, 


1 This was not incompatible with the subjection of women to 
extreme drudgery and ill-treatment, For an instructive compari- 
son with the case among tho tribes of the Far West, sea Dodge, 
Our Wild Indians, chap. xvi. 
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whose minds it was apt 1o implant idyllic notions 
that were afterward rudely disturbed. The prev- 
alence of hospitality among uncivilized races has 
long beon noted by travellers, and is probably in 
most gases, as it certainly was in ancient America, 
closely connected with communism in living, 

The clan, which practised this communism, had 
its definite organization, officers, rights, and duties, 
Its official head was the “sachem,” whose fune- 
tions weve of a civil nature, The sachem was 
elected by the clan and must be a member of it, 
so that a son could not be chosen to sueceed his 
father, but a sachem could be succeeded. genoturo of 
by his uterine brother or by his sistor’s "°°" 
son, and in this way customary lines of succession 
could and often did tend to become established. 
The clan also elected its “ chicts,” whose functions 
were military; the number of chiefs was propor. 
tionate to that of the people composing the clan, 
usually one chief to every fifty ov sixty porsons, 
The clan could depose its sachem or any of its 
chiefs, Personal property, such as weupons, or 
trophies, or rights of user in the garden-plots, was 
inheritable in the female line, and thus stayed 
within the clan, The membexs were reciprocally 
bound to help, defend, and avengo one another, 
The clan had the right of adopting strangers to 
strengthen itself, It had the vight of naming its 
mombers, and these names were always obviously 
significant, like Little Turtle, Yellow Wolf, ots. ; 
of names like our Richard or William, with the 
meaning lost, or obvious only to scholars, no ince 
is to be found in aboriginal America. The clan 
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itself, too, always had a name, which was usually 
that of some animal,—as Wolf, Eagle, or Salmon, 
and arude drawing or pictograph of tho creature 
served as a “totem” or primitive heraldic device. 
A mythological meaning was attached to this em- 
blem. The clan ied its own common religious 
vites and common burial place. There was a clan- 
council, of which women might be members ; there, 
were instances, indeed, of its being composed en. 
tirely of women, whose position was one of much 
more dignity and influence than has commonly 
been supposed. Instances of squaw sachems were 
not so very rare. 

The number of clans in a tribe naturally bora 
some proportion to the populousness of the tribe, 
varying from three, in the case of the Delawares, 
to twenty or more, as in the case of the Ojibwas 
and Creeks. There were usually eight or ten, and 
these were usually grouped into two or three phra- 
origin ana «ties. - The phratry seems to have origi- 
gimeture of nated in the segmentation of the over- 

grown clan, for in some cases exogamy 
was originally practised as between the phratries 
and afterward the custom died out while it was 
retained as between their constituent clans? ‘The 

1 Among the Wyandots there is in each clan a council com. 
posed of four squaws, and this council elects the male sachem who 
is its head, Therefore the tribal council, which is the aggiogate 
of tha clan-councils, consists one fifth of men and four fifths of 
women, See Powell, ‘‘ Wyandot Government: a Short Study of 
Tribal Sooisty,” in First Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnol- 
ogy, Washington, 1881, pp. 69-69; and also Mr Carr's interesting 
esany abeve cited. 


2 H. IL Bancroft, Wative Races of the Pacific States, vol. i. pe 
100, 
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system of naming often indicates this origin of 
the phratry, thongh seldom quite so forcibly as in 
the caso of the Mohegan tribe, which was thus 
composed ; + — 


I. Wore Purarry, 
Clans; 1. Wolf, 2. Bear, 8. Dog, 4. Opossum, 


TY. Turrme Porarry. 


Clans: 6, Little Turtle, 6. Mud Turtle, 7. Groat 
Turtle, 8, Yellow Eel. 


IIt, Torney Purarry. 
Clans: 9. Turkey, 10. Crane, 11. Chicken, 


Here the senior clan in the phratry tends to keep 
tho original clan-name, while the junior clans have 
been guided by a sense of kinship in choosing their 
new names. This origin of the phratry is further 
indicated by the fact that the phratry doos not al- 
ways ocewr; sometimes the clans aro organized di. 
rectly into the tribe, The phratry was not so much 
a governmental as a religious and social organiza- 
tion, Jts most important function seems to have 
been supplementing or reinforcing the action of tho 
single clan in exacting compensation for murder; 
and this point is full of interest beenuse it helps us 
to understand how among ow Teutonic forofathers 
the “hundred” (the equivalent of tho phratry) 
became’ charged with the duty of prosecuting 
criminals. The Greek phratry had a precisely 
analogous function? 


1 Morgan, Houses and House-Lifa, p. 10, 
# Sea Freoman, Comparative Politics, p, 11; Stubbs, Consy 
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The Indian tribe was a group of people distin. 
guished by the exclusive possession of a dialect in 
common, Jt possessed a tribal name and oeenpied 
ftructureot © more or less clearly defined territory ; 
thetube there were also tribal religious rites. 
Its supreme government was vested in the council 
of its clan-chiefs and sachems; and as these were 
thus officers of the tribe as well as of the clan, the 
tribe exercised the right of investing them with 
office, amid appropriate solemnities, after their 
election by their respective clans. The tribal- 
council had also the right to depose chiefs and 
sachems, Jn some instances, not always, there 
was a head chief or military commander for the 
tribes, elected by the tribal council. Such was 
the origin of the office which, in most societies of 
the Old World, gradually multiplied its functions 
and accumulated power until it developed into 
true kingship, Nowhere in ancient North America 
did it quite reach such a stage. 

Among the greater part of the aborigines no 
higher form of social structure was attained than 
the tribe, There wero, however, several instances 
Cross-reiatton. OL Permanent confederation, of which 
ships betwom the two most interesting and most 


olans and 


Howtsicten. highly developed were the League of 


fedornoy, the Iroquois, mentioned above, and the 
Mexican Confederacy, presently to be considered. 
The principles upon which the Iroquois league 


Fist,, vol. i. pp. 98-104; Grote, History of Greece, vol. iii. pp. 74, 
88, It ia interesting to compare Groto's description with Mor. 
gan’s (Ane, Soc., pp ‘71, 94) and note both the closeness of the 
general parallelism and the character of the specific variations. 
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was founded have been thoroughly and minutely 
explained by Mr. Morgan. Ié originated in a 
union of five tribes composed of clans in common, 
and speaking five dialects of » common language, 
These tribes had themselves arison through the 
segmentation of a singlo overgrown triho, so that 
portions of the original clans survived in them all 
The Wolf, Bear, and Turtle clan wore common to 
all the five tribes; three other clans were common 
to three of the five, “All the membors of the 
same gens [clan], whether Mohawks, Oneidas, 
Onondagas, Cayugas, or Senecas, were brothers 
and sistora to each other in virtue of their descent 
from the same common [female] ancestor, and 
they recognized each other as such with tho full. 
est cordiality. When they met, the first inquiry 
was tho name of ench' other’s gons, and next the 
immediate pedigree of each other’s sachems; after 
which they were able to find, under thoir peculiar 
system of consanguinity, the relationship in which 
they stood to each other. . . . This cross-relation- 
ship betwoon persons of the same gons in the dif. 
ferent tribes is still preserved and recognized 
among thom in all its original force. Jt explains 
the tenacity with which the fragmonis of the old’ 
sontoderacy still cling togethor.”* Acknowledged 

1 In his League of tha Iroquois, Rochostor, 1851, a book now 
ont of pring and oxcessively rave, A brief summary is givon in 
his Anciont Society, chap. v., and in his Houses and ITouse-Lifo, 
pp. 23-41, Mr; Morgan wns adopted into tho Senesa iribo, and 
his life work was begun by a profound and exhauative atudy of 
this interesting poople. 

9 Houses and House-Life, p. 88. At tho poriod of its grontest 


power, about 1675, the poopla of tho confederacy were about 
25,000 in unmber, 22 1875, according to official statistics (see 
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gonsanguinity is to the barbarian a sound reagon, 
and the only one conceivable, for permanent po- 
litical union ; and the very existence of such a 
confederacy as that of the Five Nations was ren- 
dered possible only through the permanence of 
the clans or communal households which were its 
ultimate units. We have here a clue to the policy 
uf these Indians toward the kindred tribes who 
yvefused to join their league. These tribes, too, so 
far as is known, would seem to have contained the 
same clans. After a separation of at least four 
hundred years the Wyandots have still five of 
their eight clans in common with the Iroquois. 
‘When the Evies and other tribes would not join 
the league of their kindred, the refusal smacked 
of treason to the kin,and we can quite understand 
the deadly fury with which the latter tumed upon 
them and butchered every man, woman, and child 
except such as they saw fit to adopt into their own 
clans, 


table appended to Dodge’s Plains of the Great West, pp, 441~ 
448), thera were in the state of New York 108 Oneidns, 203 
Onondagas, 105 Cayugas, 3,043 Sonecas, and 448 Tuscarorns, — in 
all 4,057. Besides these there were 1,279 Oneidas on a reservation 
in Wisconsin, and 207 Seneeas in the Indian Teriitory. The Mo- 
hawks are not mentioned in the list During the Revolutionary 
War, and just afterward, the Mohawks migrated into Upper Can- 
ada (Ontario), for an account of which the reader may consult 
the second volume of Stone's Life of Brant. Portions of the 
other tribes also went to Canada, In New York tho Oncidas and 
Tuscaroras were converted to Christianity by Samuel Kirkland 
and withheld from allianco with tho British during the Revolu- 
tion; the others still retain their ancient ieligion. They ae for 
the most part farmers and aie now increasing in numbers = ‘Their 
treatment by the state of New York has heen honourably distin- 
guished fo1 justice and humanity. 
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Teach of the Five Tribes retained its local self 
govornment. The supreme government of the con- 
federacy was vested in a General Council of fifty 
sachems, “equal in rank and authority.” The fifty 
sachemships were created in perpetuity in certain 
elans of the several tribes; whenever » vacancy 
occurred, it was filled by the clan electing one of 
its own members; a sachem once thus elected 
could be deposed by the clan-couneil for 
good eauso; “bul the right to invest thesmlei 
these sachems with office was reserved ““Y 
to the General Council.” These fifty sachems of 
the confederacy were likewise sachems in their 
respective tribes, “and with the chiefs of these 
tribes formed the council of each, which was su- 
preme over all matters pertaining to the tribe ex- 
clusiyely.” The General Council could not con- 
yene itself, but could be convened by any one of 
the five tribal councils. The regular meoting was 
once a year in the autumn, in the valley of Onon- 
daga, but in stirring times extra sessions were fre- 
quent. The proceedings weve opened by an ad- 
dveas from one of the sachems, “in the course of 
which he thanked the Great Spirit [i. ¢. Ioskcha, 
the sky-god] for sparing their lives and permit. 
ting them to meet together ;” after this they wore 
ready for business. It was proper for any orator 
from among the people to address the Council 
with arguments, and the debates were sometimes 
very long and elaborate. When it came to vot- 
ing, the fifty sachems voted by tribes, each tribe 
counting as 9 unit, and. unanimity was as inypera- 
tive as in an English jury, so that one tribe could 
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block the proceedings. The confederacy had no 
head-sachem, or civil chiefmagistrate; but a mili- 
tary commander was indispensable, and, curiously 
enough, without being taught by the experience of 
a Tarquin, the Iroquois made this a dual office, 
like the Roman consulship. There were two per- 
manent chieftainships, one in the Wolf, the other 
in the Turtle clan, and both in the Seneca tribe, 
because the western border was the most exposed 
to atiack.1 The chiefs were elected by the clan, 
and inducted into office by the General Council; 
their tenure was during life or good behaviour. 
This office never encroached upon the others in its 
powers, but an able warrior in this position could 
wield great influence. 

Such was the famons confederacy of the Iro- 
quois, They called it the Long House, and by 
he "tong this name as commonly as any other it 
tone! js known in history. The name by 
which they called themselves was Hodenosaunee, 
or “ People of the Long House.” The name was 
picturesquely descriptive of the long and narrow 
strip of villages with its western outlook toward 
the Niagara, and its eastern toward the Hudson, 
three hundred miles distant. But it was appro- 
priate also for another and a deeper reason than 
this. Woe have seen that in its social and political 


1 Somewhat on the same principle that in medisval Europe 
Jed an earl or count, commanding an exposed hordor district ur 
march to vise in power and importance and become a “ margrave” 
{mark-|- graf = march-count} or “marquis”? Compare the in- 
orease of sovereignty accorded to the earls of Chester and bishops 
of Durham as rulers of the two principal marsh counties of Eng. 
and. 
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structure, from top to bottom and from end to 
end, the confederacy was based. upon and held to- 
gether by the gentes, clans, communal households, 
or * long houses,” which were its component units, 
They may be compared to tne hypothetical inde 
structible atoms of modern physics, whereof all 
material objects are composed. Tho whole insti- 
tutional fabric was the outgrowth of the group of 
ideas and habits that belong to a state of society 
ignorant of and incapable of imagining any other 
form of organization than the clan held tagether 
by the tie of a commen matcrnal ancestry. The 
house architecture wai as much a constituent part 
of the fabriv as the 2ouncil of sachems, Thero is 
a transparency about tho system that is very dif 
ferent from the obscurity we continually find in 
Enrope and Asia, where different strata of ideas 
and institutions have been superimposed one upon 
another and crumpled and distorted with as little 
apparent significance or purpose as the porches 
and gables of 1 so-called “Queen Anne” house. 
Conquest in the Old World has resulted in the 
commingling and manifold fusion of peoples in 
very different stages of development. In tho New 
‘World there has been very little of that sort of 
thing, Conquest in ancient America was protty 
much all of the Iroguois type, entailing in its 
milder form the imposition of tribute, in its moro 
desperate form the extormination of a tribe with 
the adoption of its remnants into the similarly. 


1 Fox instaneo, the whole discussion in Gommo’s Village Com. 
munity, London, 1800, an excellent hook, abounds with instances 
of this orumpling. 
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constituted tribe of the conquerors, There was 
therefore but little modification of the social struc. 
ture while the people, gradually acquiring new 
arts, were passing through savagery and into a 
more or Jess advanced stage of barbarism. The 
symmetry of the structure and the relation of 
one institution to another is thus distinctly ap- 
parent. 

The communal household and the political struc- 
ture built upor it, as above described in the case 
of the Ivoquois, seem to have existed all over an 
cient North America, with agreement in funda. 
mental characteristics and variation in details and 
degree of development. There are many corners 
as yet imperfectly explored, but hitherto, in so far 
as research has been rewarded with information, it 
all points in the same general direction. Among 
the tribes above enumerated as either in savagery 
or in the lower status of barbarism, so far as they 
have been studied, there seems to be a general 
agreement, as to the looseness of the marriage 
tie the clan with descent in the female line, the 
phratry, the tribe, the officers and councils, the 
social equality, the community in goods (with ex- 
captions already noted), and the wigwam or house 
adapted to communal living, 

The extremo of variation connistent with adher- 
ence to the common principle was to be found in 
the shape and material of the houses, Those of 
the savage tribes were but sorry huts. The long 
house was used by the Powhatans and other Al- 
gonquin tribes, The other most highly developed. 
type may be illustrated by the circular frame 
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houses of the Mandans.1_ Theso houses wore from 
forty to sixty feet in diameter, A dozon 

or more posts, each about eight inches Sowsetof tho 

Mandans, 

in diameter, were set in the ground, 

“at equal distances in the cireumference of a cir. 
cle, and vising about six feot above the level of 
the floor.” The tops of the posts were connected 
by horizontal stringors; and outside each post a 
slanting wooden brace sunk in the ground about 
four feet distant served. as a firm support to the 
sixucture, The spaces between these braces were 
filled by tall wooden slabs, set with the samo 
slant and vesting against the stringers. Thus the 
framework of the outer wall was completed, To 
support the roof four posts were sot in tho ground 
about ten feet apart in the form of « square, near 
the centre of the building. They were from 
twelve to fifteen fect in hoight, and were connected 
at the top by four stringers forming a square. 
The rafters rested upon these stringers and upon 
the top of the cireular wall below. The rafters 
were covered with willow matting, and upon this 
was spread layer of prairie grass. Then both 
wall and roof, from the ground up to the summit, 
were covered with earth, solid and hard, to a thick- 
ness of at least two feet. The rafters projected 
above the square framework at the summit, 80 as 
to leave a civeulay opening in the contre about 
four feet in diameter. This hole let in a littl 
light, and let out some of the smoke from the fire 
which blazed underneath in a fire-pit Iinod with 


+ Morgan, Houves and House-Life, pp. 126-120; Catlin'a Worth 
Amer Indians, i 81 ff 
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View, Cross-section, and Ground-plan of Mandan round house. 
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stone slabs set on edge. The only other aperture 
for light was the doorway, which was a kind of 
vestibule or passage some ten fect in length, Cur- 
tains of buffalo robes did duty instead of doors. 
The family compartments were triangles with baso 
at the outer wall, and apex opening upon the 
eontral hearth; and the partitions were hanging 
mats or skins, which weve tastefully fringed and 
ornamented with quill-work and pictographs.2_ In 
the lower Mandan village, visited by Catlin, there 
were about fifty such houses, each able to accom- 
modate from thirty to forty persons. The village, 
situated upon a bold bluff at a bend of the Mis. 
souri river, and surrounded by a palisade of stout 
timbers move than ten feet in height, was very 
strong for defensive purposes. Indeed, it was 
virtually impregnable to Indian methods of attack, 
for the earth-covered houses could not be set on 
fire by blazing arrows, and just within the palisade 
van a trench in which the defenders could securely 
skulk, while through the narrow chinks between 
the timbers they could shoot arrows fast enough 
to keep their assailants at a distance. This pur- 
pose was further secured by rude bastions, and 
considering the structure as a whole one cannot 
help admiring the ingenuity which it exhibits. It 
shows a marked superiouity over the conceptions 
of military defence attained by the Ivoquois or 
any other Indians north of New Mexico, Besides 
the communal houses the village contained its 
“medicine lodge,” or council house, and an open 
area for games and ceremonies. In the spaces 
2 Gatlin, i 85. 
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between the houses wore the scaffolds for drying 
maize, buffalo meat, cic., ascended by well-made 
portable ladders. Outsido the village, at a short 
distance on the prairie, was a group of such scaf- 
folds upon which the dead wero left to moulder, 
somewhat after the fashion of the Parsees. 


We are now prepared to understand some es- 
sential points in the life of the groups of Indians 
occupying the region of the Cordilleras, both 
north and south of the Isthmus of Darien, all the 
way from Zuii to Quito. The principal groups 

are the Moquis and Zuflis of Arizona 
the puablog,— and New Mexico, the Nahuas or Na- 
mm tie middle oatlao tribes of Mexico, the Mayas, 
ini Quichés, and kindred peoples of Cen- 
tral America; and beyond the isthmus, the Chib- 
chas of New Granada, and sundry peoples com- 
prised within the domain of the Incas, With 
xegard to the ethnic relationships of these various 
groups, opinion is still in a state of confusion ; but 
it is not necessary for our present purpose that we 
should pause to discuss tho numerous questions 
thus arising. Our business is to get a clear notion 
in outline of the character of the culture to which 
these peoples had attained at the time of the Dis- 
covery. Here we observe, on the part of all, a 
very considerable divergence from the average In- 
dian level which we have thus far been describing. 

This divergence increases as we go from Zuiti 
toward Cuzco, reaching ite extreme, on the whole, 
among the Pernvians, though in some respects the 

3 Catlin, 4. 90, 


‘Tha Indtans of 
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nearest approach to civilization was mule by the 
Mayas, All these peoples wore at least ono full 
ethnical period nearer to true civilization than the 
Troquois, ~— and a vast amonnt of chango aud im. 
prevement is involved in the conception of an on. 
tive ethnical period, According to My, Morgan, 
one more such poriod would have brought the 
average level of these Cordilleran peoples to as 
high a plano as that of the Greeks described in 
the Odyssey. Lot us now observe the principal 
points involved in the chango, bearing in mind 
that it implies a considerable lapse of time. While 
the date 1825, at which tho city of Mexico was 
founded, is the oarliest date in the history of that 
country which can bo rogarded ag securely estab- 
lished, it was preceded by a long series of genera. 
tions of migration and warfare, the confused and 
fragmentary record of which historians have tried 
— hitherto with scant success—to unravel, To 
develop such a culture as that of the Aztecs out of 
an antecedent culturo similar to that of the Ivo 
quois must of course have taken a long time, 

It will be remembered that the most’ conspicu- 
ous distinctive marks of the grade of culture at. 
tained by the Cordilloran peoples were two, — the 
cultivation of maize in large quanti. 
ties by irvigation, and the use of adobe- vasa 
brick or stond in building, Probably cited 
there was at first, to some extent, a igacoey 
causal connection between the former and the‘lat. 
ter, Tho region of the Moqui-Zuili culture 1 a 
yvegion in which arid plains become richly fertile 
when water from acighbouring clifis or peaks is 
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divected down upon them. It is mainly an affair 
of sluices, not of pump or well, which seem to have 
been alike beyond the ken of aboriginal Ameri- 
cans of whatever grade. The change of occupa- 
tion involved in raising large crops of corn by the 
aid of sluices would facilitate an increase in density 
of population, and would encourage a preference 
for agricultural over predatory life. Such changes 
would be likely tu favour the development of de- 
fonsive military art, The Mohawk’s surest de- 
fence lay in the terror which his prowess created 
hundreds of miles away. One can easily see how 
the forefathers of ow Moquis and. Zuilis may have 
come to prefer the seourity gained by living more 
closely together and building impregnable for- 
tresses, 

The earthen wall of the Mandan, supported on 
a framework of posts and slabs, seems to me cu- 
viously and strikingly suggestive of the incipient 
pottery made by surrounding a basket with a 
coating of clay.1 When it was discovered how 
to make the earthen bowl or dish without the 
basket, a, new era in progress was begun. So 
when it was discovered that an earthen wall could 
be fashioned to answer the requirements of house- 
builders without the need of a permanent wooden 
framework, another great step was taken, Again 
Posetbtoorigin #2 Consequences Were great enough to 
ofndobearchl- make it marke the beginning of a new 
—e ethnical period. Jf we suppose the 
eentral portion of our continent, the Mississippi 
and Missouri valleys, to have been occupied at 

1 See above, p. 25, 
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wme time by tribes familiar with the Mandan 
ityle of building; and if we further suppose a 
gradual extension or migration of this population, 
or some part of it, westward into the mountain re. 
gion ; that would be a movement into a region in 
which timber was scarce, while adobe clay was 
abundant. Under such civeumstances the useful 
qualities of that peculiar clay could not fail to be 
soon discoyered. The simple exposure to sunshine 
would quickly convort a Mandan house built with 
it into an adobe house; the coating of earth would 
become a coating of brick. Tt would not then take 
long to ascertain that with such adobe-brick could 
be built walls at once light and strong, orect and 
tall, such as could not be built with common clay, 
In some such way as this I think tho discovery 
must have been made by the ancestors of the 
Zuitis, and others who have built pueblos. After 
the pueblo style of architecture, with its erect 
walls and terraced stories, had become developed, 
it was an easy step, when the occasion suggested 
it, to substitute for the adobe-brick coarse rubble. 
stones embedded in adobe. The final stage was 
reached in Mexico and Yucatan, when soft coral. 
line limestone was shaped into blocks with a flint 
chisel and laid in courses with adobe-mortar, 

The pueblos of Now Mexico and Arizona are 
among the most interesting structures in the 
world. Several are still inhabited by the do- 
scendants of the people who were living in them 
at the time of the Spanish Discovery, and their 
primitive customs and habits of thought have 
been preserved to the present day with but little 
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change, The long sojourn of Mr, Cushing, of 
Mr, Cushing the Bureau of Ethnology, in the Zuili 
eau pueblo, has already thrown a flood of 
light upon many points in American archeology? 
As in the case of American aborigines generally, 
the gocial life of these people is closely connected 
with their architecture, and the pueblos which are 
still inhabited seem to furnish us with the key to 
the interpretation of those that we find deserted 
or in ruins, whether in Arizona or in Guatemala. 
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In the architecture of the pueblos one typical 
form is reproduced with sundry vavia- 
‘Typlenl atruce . * * t . 
fata of the tions in detail, The typical form is 
vo he . "4: 
gua: that of a solid block of buildirigs mak- 
ing three sides of an extensive rectangular on- 


1 See his articles in the Century Magazine, Dos. 1882, Fob., 
1883, May, 1883; and his papers on “ Zuti Fotiches,” Reports of 
the Bureau of Ethnology, in. 0-45; “ A Study of Pushlo Pottory 
as Illustrative of Zuiti Culture Growth,” id, iv. 473-521 ; see also 
Mra. Stevenson's paper, ‘ Roligious Life of a Zufli Child,” id vy. 
589-555 ; Sylvester Baxte, “An Abouiginal Pilgrimage,’ Cen- 
tary Magazine. Aug, 1882. 
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closure ov courtyard. On the inside, facing upon 
the courtyard, the structure is but one story in 
height; on the outside, looking out upon the sur. 
rounding country, it rises to three, or perhaps 
even five or six stories. From inside to outside 
the flat roofs rviso in a series of terraces, so that 
the floor of the second row is continuous with the 
zoof of the first, the floor of the third row is cow 
tinuous with the roof of the second, and so on 
The fowth side of the rectangle is formed. by a 
solid block of one-story apartments, usually with 
one or two narvow gateways overlooked by higher 
structures within the enclosure, Except these 
gateways there is no entrance from without; the 
only windows ave frowning loop-holes, and access 
to the several apartments is gained through sky- 
Jights reached by portable ladders, Such a struc. 
ture is what our own forefathers would have na. 
turally called a “burgh,” ov fortress; it is in one 
sense a house, yet in another sonse a town ;! its 
divisions are not so much houses as compart 
ments; it is a joint-tenement affair, like the Ino. 
quois long houses, bul in a higher stage of de. 
velopment, 

So far as they have been studied, the pueblo 
Indians ave found to be organized in clans, with 
degcent in the female line, as in the case of the 
ruder Indians above described, In the svent of 
marviage the young husband. goes to live with his 
wife, and she may turn him out of doors if he 

1 C8 Greeks ofxos, * honse,” with Latin views, “atreot’ or “ vile 


jogo,” Sanskrit vesa, “ dwolling-plnce,” English wick, ‘mane 
sion” or “ village.’ 





























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Restoration of Pueblo Hungo Pavie. 
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deserves it! The ideas of property seem stil! lim- 
ited to that of possessory right, with puoviose 
the ultimate title in the clan, excopt 

that portable articles subject 10 individual owner. 
ship have become more numerous. In govern 
ment the council of sachems reappears with a 
principal sachem, or eacique, called by the Span. 
jards “ gobernador.” There is an organized priest. 
hood, with distinct orders, and a ceremonial more 
elaborate than those of the ruder Indians, In 
every pueblo there is to be found at least one 
“ estufa,” or council-house, for governmental oy 
religious transactions. Usually there are two or 
three or more such estufas, In mythology, in 
what we may call pictography or rudimentary 
hieroglyphios, as well as in oxdinary handicrafts, 
there is a marked advance beyond the Indians of 
the lower status of barbarism, after making due 
allowances for such things as the people of the 
pueblos have learned from white men.? 


1 “With tho woman rests tho soourity of tho mamingo tics; 
and it muat be said, in hor Ingh honor, that sho iarely abusog 
the priviloge; that is, nover sonds hor husband ‘to the home of 
his fathois,’ unless he richly dosorves it’ But should not Mx 
Cushing hava said “home of his mothers’? 01 perhaps, of ‘his 
sisters aud his cousins and his aunts?” Fora momont after 
ward ho tella us, “To her belong all the childien; and descent, 
including inheritance, is on her side” Century Magaaine, May, 
1888, p. 35, 

2 For example, since the arrival of the Spayiards some or por 
haps all of the pueblos haya introduced chimneys into thoir apari- 
ments; but when they were fist visiled by Coronado, he found 
the people wearing cotton garments, and Tianoisoan friars in 
41681 remarked npon the supaiior quality of their shoss In spin- 
ning and weaving, as well as in the gunding of meal, a notable 
adyance kad been made, 
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From the pueblos still existing, whether in. 
habited or in ruins, we may eventually get some 
sort of clue to the populations of ancient towns 
visited by the Spanish discoverers Wondor fi ane 
The pueblo of Zui scems to have had olent puchlos 
at one time 2 population of 5,000, but ™y- 
it has dwindled to less than 2,000, Of the ruined 
pueblos, built of stone with adobe movtar, in the 
valley of the Rio Chaco, the Pueblo Tlungo Pavio 
contained 73 apartments in the first story, 58 in 
the second, and 29 in the third, with an averngo 
size of 18 feet by 18; and would have accommo- 
dated about 1,000 Indians, In the same valley 
Pueblo Bonito, with four stories, contained not less 
than 640 apartments, with room enough for a pop- 
ulation of 8,000; within a third of a mile from 
this huge structure stood Pueblo Chettro Kettle, 
with 506 apartments. The most common vaviation 
from the rectangular shape was that in which a 
terraced semicixcle was substituted for the three 
terraced sides, as in Pueblo Bonito, or the whole 
rectangular design was couverted into an ellipse, 
as in Pueblo Peflasca Blanca, There ave indica. 
tions that these fortresses were not in all casos 
built at one time, but that, at least in some cases, 
they grew by gradual accrotions.? The smallness 
of the distances betwoen those in the Chaco val- 
ley suggests that their inhabitants must have been 
united in a confederation ; and one can easily soo 
that an actual juxtaposition or partial coalesconce 


7 At Tenat a better one than Mx. Prescott had when ha natvely 
reckoned five porsons to a hongshald, Conquest af Mexico, ii. 07, 
® Morgan, Mouses and House Life, chap, vit 
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of such communities would have made a city of 
very imposing appearance. The pueblos are al- 





ways found situated near a river, and their gar. 
dens, lying outside, are easily accessible to sluice? 
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from neighbouring cliffs or mesas. But in some 
cases, as the Wolpi pueblo of the Mo- ge stoqut 
quis, the whole stronghold is built upon '** 
the summit of the cliff; there is a coalescence of 
communal structures, each enclosing a courtyard, 
in which there is a spring for the water-supply ; 
and the irrigated gardens are built in terrace-form 
just below on the bluff, and protected by solid 
walls. From this curious pueblo another transi- 
tion takes us to the extraordinary cliff-houses 
found in the Chelly, Mancos, and McElmo cajiona, 
and elsewhere, — veritable human eyries perched 
in crevices or clefts, of the perpendic- 1, ose 
war rock, accessible only by dint of a rustle 
toilsome and perilous climb ; places of refuge, per- 
haps for fragments of tribes overwhelmed by more 
barbarous invaders, yet showing in their dwelling. 
rooms and estufas marks of careful building and 
tasteful adormment.t 

The pueblo of Zufli is a more extensive and 
complex structure than the ruined pueblos on the 
Chaco river. It is not so much an enormous com- 
munal house as a small town formed of a number 
of such houses crowded together, with access from 
one to another along their voof-tervaces. pactio of 
Some of the structures are of adobe 7% 
brick, others of stono embedded in adobe mortar 

1 For careful descriptions of the ruinod pueblos and oliff. 
houses, see Nadaillac’s Prehistoric America, chap, v, and Short's 
North Americans of Antiquity, chap. vii, The Jatter secs in thom 
the melancholy vestiges of a people gradually “ sucoumbing to 
their unpropitious surroundings — a land which is fast. becoming 


a howling wildorness, with its scourging sands and roaming savage 
Bedouin — the Anaches,” 
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and covered with plaster. There are two open 
plazas or squares in the town, and several streets, 
some of which are covered ways passing beneath 
the upper stories of houses. The effect, though 
not splendid, must be very picturesque, and would 
doubtless astonish and bewilder visitors unpre- 
pared for such a sight. When Coronado’s men 
discovered Zuili in 1640, although that style of 
building was no longer a novelty to them, they 
compared the place to Granada. 

Now it is worthy of note that Cortes made the 
same comparison in the case of Tlascala, one of the 
famous towns at which he stopped on his march 
from Vera Cruz to the city of Mexico, In his 
letter to the emperor Charles V., he compared 
Pubtoot ‘Liascala to Granada, “affirming that it 
Tien was larger, stronger, and more populous 
than the Moorish capital at the time of the con- 
quest, and quite as well built.”£ Upon this Mr. 
Prescott observes, “we shall be slow to believe 
that its edifices could have rivalled those monu- 
ments of Oriental magnificence, whose light aerial 
forms still survive after the lapse of ages, the ad. 
mization of every traveller of sensibility and taste. 
The truth is that Cortes, like Columbus, saw ob- 
jects through the warm medium of his own fond 
imagination, giving them a higher tone of colour- 
ing and larger dimensions than were strictly wav- 
ranted by the fact.” Or, as My. Bandelier puts 

1 “La qual ciudad . ,. 3 muy mayor que Granada, y muy 
mas fuerte, y de tan huevos edificios, y do mucha mas gente, que 
Granada tonin al tiempo gue sa gaiio.”’ Cortes, Ielacion segunda 


al Emperador, ap, Lovenrana, p. 58, cited in Prescott’s Conquest 
Of Mexico, vol. i, p 401 (7th ed, London, 1855). 
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it, when it comes to general statements about 
numbers and dimensions, “the deseriptions of the 
conquerors cannot be taken as facts, only as the 
expression of feelings, honestly entertainod but 
uncritical.” From details given in various Span- 
ish descriptions, including those of Cortes himself, 
it is evident that there could not havo been much 
difference in size between Tlascala and its noigh- 
pour Cholula, The population of the latter town 
has often been given as from 150,000 to 200,000; 
bnt, from elaborate archreclogical investigations 
made on the spot in 1881, Mr, Bandolier con. 
cludes that it cannot have greatly exceeded 80,- 
000. and this number really agrees with the esti- 
mates of two very important Spanish authorities, 
Las Casas and Torquomada, when correctly under 
stood! We may therefore suppose that the popu. 
lation of Tlascala was about 80,000. Now tho 
population of the city of Granada, at the time of 


1 See Bandelier’s Archeological Tour in Mexico, Boston, 1885, 
pp. 160-164. Torquemacda's words, cited by Bandelior, ara 
“Quando entraion los Espafiotes, dicon quo tonia mas do quarento 
mil vooinos esta cindad.” Monargwa Indiana, Ub. iil, onp. xix. 
p 281, A prolific aoutco of error is the ambiguity in tho word 
vecinos, whioh may mean cithor “ inhabitants” or “honsghold- 
ers," Whore Torquemada moant 10,000 inhabitants, uneritical 
wiitors fond of the marvellous havo understood him to moan 
40,000 houses, nud multiplying this figure by 6, the average 
anumbor of poraons tn a modern family, have obtained tho figure 
200,000. But 40,000 housos poopled after the old Moxican fash. 
jon, with at lonat 200 porsons in a house (to put itas low as pors 
sible), would make a city of 8,000,000 inhabitants! Las Casna, 
in his Destruycion de las Indias, vii, puta tho population of Cho- 
Tula at about 30,000, I observe that Llorenta (in hir Cfuvres de 
Las Casas, tom. i. p. 88) translates the statement correotly, J 
shall recur to this point below, vol. i p, 204, 
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its conquest by Ferdinand and Isabella, is said by 
the greatest of Spanish historians! to have been 
about 200,000. It would thus appear that Cortes 
sometimes let his feelings mm away with him ; 
and, all things considered, small blame to him if 
he did! In studying the story of the Spanish 
conquest of America, liberal allowance must often 
be made for inaccuracies of statement that were 
usually pardonable and sometimes inevitable. 

But when Cortes described Tlascala as “ quite 
as well built” as Granada, it is not at all likely 
that he was thinking about that exquisite Moorish 
architecture which in the mind of My, Prescott 
or any cultivated modern writer is the first thing 
to be suggested by the name, The Spaniards of 
those days did not admire the artistic work of 
“infidels ;” they covered up beautiful arabesques 
with a wash of dirty plaster, and otherwise be- 
haved very much like the Puritans who smashed 
the “idolatrous” statues in English cathedrals. 
When Cortes looked at Tlascala, and Coronado 
looked at Zuiii, and both soldiers were reminded 
of Granada, they were probably looking at those 
places with a professional eye as fortresses hard 
to capture ; and from this point of view there was 
doubtless some justice in the comparison. 

In the description of Tlascala by the Spaniards 
who first saw it, with its dark and narrow sirects, 
its houses of adobe, or “the better sort” of stone 
Jaid in adobe mortar, and its flat and terraced 
roofs, one is irresistibly reminded of such a pueblo 


1 Mariana, Historia de Espatia, Valencia, 1705, tom. vill. py 
817, 
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ag Zui, Tlascala was a town of a type prob- 
ably common in Mexico. In some respects, as 
will hereafter appear, the city of 

Mexico showed strilcing variations from. dity of Mesleo 
the common type, Yes there too were composi” 
to be seen the huge houses, with ter. Pusbto, 
raced roofs, built around a square courtyard; in 
one of them 450 Spaniards, with more than 1,000 
Tlascalan allies, were accommodated ; in anothor, 
ealled “Montezuma’s palace,” one of the conquer 
ors, who came several times intending to see the 
whole of it, got so tixed with wandoring through 
the interminable succession of rooms that at 
length he gave it up and never saw them all,} 
This might have happened in such a building ag 
Pueblo Bonito; and a suspicion ig raised that 
Montezuma’s city was really a vast composite 
pueblo, and that its so-called palaces were com. 
munal buildings in principle like the pucblos of 
the Chaco valley. 

Of course the Spanish discoverers could not be 
expected to understand the meaning of what they 
saw, It dazed and bewildered them. They know 
little or nothing of any other kind of wotuent inte 
society than feudal monavohy, and if eh aie 
they made such mistakes as‘ to call tho °°" 
head war-chief a “king” G, 0, feudal king) or 
“ emperor,” and the clan-chiefs “lords” or “ noble- 
men,” if they supposed that these huge fortresses 

1 “Rt io ontral piu di quattro volte in una casa del gran Signor 
non por altro effetto che per vederla, of ogni volta vi cammiunuo 
tanto che mi atancano, of mai Ja fini di vedere tutta.” Felationa 


fatta per un gentil? huoma del Signor Fernando Cortese, apud Rar 
musio, Navigationi et Viaggi, Vanico, 1656, tom. iil, fol. 800, 
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wore like feudal castles and palaces in Europe, 
they were quite excusable. Such misconceptions 
were common enough before barbarous societies 
had been much studied; and many a dusky war. 
rior, without a ithe of the pomp and splendour 
about him that surrounded Montezuma, has figured 
in the pages of history as a mighty potentate girt 
with many of the trappings of feudalism.! Initial 
misconceptions that were: natural enough, indeed 
unavoidable, found expression in an absurdly in- 
appropriate nomenclature; aud then the use of 
wrong names and titles bore fruit in what one 
sannot properly call a theory but rather an inco- 
herent medley of notions about barbario society. 
Nothing could be further from feudalism, in which 
the relation of landlord and tenant is a fimda- 
mental element, than the society of the American 
aborigines, in which that relation was utterly un- 
Contrasthe. Known and inconceivable. This more 
freon feudsl- pyimitive form of society is not improp- 
gentilimm. erly called gentilism, inasmuch as it is 
based upon the gens or clan, with communism in 


1 When Pocahontas visited London in 1018 she was received nt 
court a8 hofitted a ‘' king's daughtor,” and the old Virginia his- 
torian, William Stith (borp in 1680), says it was a “ constant 
tradition’ in his day that James I. “became jonlaua, and was 
highly offonded at Mr. Rolfe for marrying a princess”? ‘Tho na- 
tion was that “if Viiginin descended to Pocahontas, aa it might 
do at Powhatan's death, at hor own death the kingdom would he 
yesied in My. Rolfo’s postesity.” Esten Caoke’s Virginia, p, 100, 
Powhatan (i. e, Wahunsunakok, chief of the Powhatan tribe) was 
often called “emperor” by the English settlers. To their in- 
tonse bewilderment he told ono of them that his office would de- 
acond to his [maternal] brothers, even though ho had sous living. 
Ug was thanght that this could not be trae. 
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living, and with the conception of individual own. 
ership of property undeveloped. It was gentilism 
that everywhere prevailed throughout the myriads 
of unrecorded centuries during whieh the foremost 
races of mankind struggled up through savagery 
and barbarism into civilization, while weaker and 
duller races lagged behind at various stages on 
the way. The change from “ gentile” grange trom 
society to political society as wo know it outa socloty 
was in some respects the most impor. “et 

tant change that has oveurred in human affairs 
since men became human. It might be roughly 
defined as the change from personal to territorial 
organization. It was accomplished when the sta. 
tionary clan became converted into the township, 
and the stationary tribe into the small state ;* 
when the conception of individual property in land 
was fully acquired ; when the tie of physical Ikin- 
ship ceased to be indispensable as a bond for. hold« 
ing a society together ; when the elansman became 
a citizen, This momentous change was accom- 
plished among the Greeks during a period begin- 


1 The small states into which tribes wore at flust transformed 
have in many cases survived to the present time as portions of 
groat states or nations, Tho shires or countios of England, which 
have boon ieproduced in tho United States, originated in thls 
way, as I have briefly explained in my little book on Cluil Gove 
ernment in the United States, p, 40. When you look on the map 
of England, and seo tho town of Icklingham in tho comity of 
Suffolk, it monns that this place was once tho “ home’? of the 
“Yeklinga ” ov “ children of Ickel,” a clan which formed part of 
the tribe of Angles known as “South folk.’ So tho names of 
Ganlish tribes survived as namos of Tionch provinces, c. ge Au- 
vergne from the Arverni, Poitou from the Pictavi, Anjou fiom 
the Andecaui, Béarn from the Bigerranes, ato, 
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ning shortly before the first Olympiad (8. 0. 776), 
and ending with the reforms of MKleisthenes at 
Athens (2. c. 609); among the Romans it was 
accomplished by the series of legislative changes 
beginning with those ascribed to Servius Tullius 
(about B. c. 550), and perfected by the time of 
the fivss Punic War (. c. 264-241). In each 
ease about three centuries was required to work 
the change. If now the réader, familiar with Eu- 
ropean history, will reflect upon the period of more 
than a thousand years which intervened between 
the date last named and the time when feudalism 
became thoroughly established, if he will recall to 
mind the vast and powerful complication of causes 
which operated to transform civil society from the 
aspect which it wore in the days of Regulus and 
the second Ptolemy to that which it had assumed 
in the times of Henry the Fowler or Fulk of An- 
jou, he will begin to realize how much “ feudal- 
ism” implies, and what a wealth of experience it 
involves, above and beyond the change from “ gon- 
tile” to “civil” society. It does not appear that 
any people in ancient America ever approached 
very near to this earlier change. None had fairly 
begun to emerge from gentilism; none had ad- 
vanced so far as the Greeks of the first Olympiad 
ox the Romans under the rule of the Tarquins. 
The first eminent writer to express a serious 
1 “Tt was no easy task to accomplish stch a fundamontal 
change, however simple and obvious it may now seem. , . . An- 
terior to experience, a township, as the unit of a political system, 
wes shstrusa enough to tax ihe Grecks and Romans to the depths 


of theiv capacities hefore the conception was formed and set in 
practical operation.” Morgan, Ancient Society, p. 218, 
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doubt as to the correctness of the earlier views of 


* oot Bante LAGOS 
Mexican civilization was that sagae’ Busptotons as 


illi risont ‘Tho t - 
7 . 1G to the orre. 
Scotchman, William Robertson So Han GEtO> 


illustrious statesman and philologist, thw Spenten 


Albert Gallatin, founder of the Amevi- 

can Ethnological Society, published in the first 
volume of its “Transactions” an essay which roe. 
ognized the danger of trusting the Spanish narra- 
tives without very careful and critical serutiny,? 
It is to be observed that My, Gallatin approached 
the subject with somewhat more knowledge of 
aboriginal life in America than had been pos 
sessed by previous writers. A similar scepticism 
was expressed by Lewis Cass, who also know a 
great deal about Indians Next came Mr. Mor. 
gan,! the man of path-breaking idens, whose mi. 
nute and profound acquaintance with Indian life 
wag joined with a power of penetrating the hidden 
implications of facts so keon and so sure+as to 


1 Robertson's History of America, Oth ed. vol. iii, pp, 274, 281, 

2 “Notes on the Somi-oivilized Nations of Mexico, Yucatan, 
and Central America,” American Ethnological Society's Transac- 
tions, vol. i, Now York, 1852, ‘There is a briof account of My, 
Gallatin’s pioneer work in Amorican philology and ethnology in 
Stovens's Albert Gallatin, pp, 883-300. 

® Casa, “Aboriginal Structures,” North Amer. Revicw, Oot 
1840, 

4 Mv, R.A. Wilson’s New Iistory of the Conquest of Mexico, 
Philadelphia, 1850, denounced the Spanish conquerors a8 whola« 
sale liars, butas his bhools was ignorant, uncritival, and full of wild 
fancies, it produced little effect. It was demolishod, with neat 
nessa and despatch, in two articles in tho dilantie Monthly, April 
and May, 1850, by the eminent historian John Foater Kirk, whose 
History of Charles the Bold iin many reapocts a worthy compr-r. 
ion to the works of Progcott and Motley. Mr. Kixk had been ¥ 1 
Proscott's seoratary. 
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amount to genius. Myr. Morgan saw the nature 
of the delusion under which the Spaniards la. 
poured; he saw that what they mistoolx for fendal 
castles owned by great lords, and inhabited by 
Dotectionana ependent retainers, were really huge 
grriansvtes of communal houses, owned and inhabited 
LewleMorgat. hy clans, or rather by segments of over- 
grown clans. He saw this so vividly that it be- 
trayed him now and then into 2 somewhat impa- 
tient and dogmatic manner of statement; but that 
was a slight fault, for what he saw was not the 
outcome of dveamy speculation but of scientific 
insight, His researches, which reduced ‘ Monte- 
mune’s empire” to a confederacy of tribes dwell- 
ing in pueblos, governed by a council of chiefs, and 
eallecting tribute from neighbouring pueblos, have 
been fully sustained by subsequent investigation. 
The state of society which Cortes saw has, in- 
deed,-passed away, and its monuments and hiero- 
glyphic records have been in great part destroyed. 
Nevertheless some monuments and some hiero- 
glyphic records remain, and the people are still 
there. Tlascalans and Aztecs, descondants in the 
eleventh ov twelfth generation from the men whose 
bitter fouds gave such a golden opportunity to 
Cortes, still dwell upon the soil of Mexico, and 
speak the language in which Montezuma made 
his last harangue to the furious people. There is, 
moreover, a great mass of literature in Spanish, 
besides more or less in Nahuatl, written duving the 
century following the conquest, and the devoted 
missionaries and painstaking acuninistrators, wha 
wrote books about the country in which they were 
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working, were not engaged in a wholesale conspir- 
acy for deceiving mankind. From a really critical 
study of this literature, combined with archeolog. 
ical investigation, much may be expected; and a 
noble beginning has already been made. A more 
extensive acquaintance with Mexican literature 
would at times have materially modified My, Mor- 
gan’s conclusions, though without altering their 
general drift. At this point the work ae ans 
has been taken up by Mr, Adolf Bande- dettov'sso- 
lier, of Highland, Illinois, to whose rare ; 
sagacity and untiving industry as a field archmol- 
ogist is joined such a thorough knowledge of 
Mexican literature as few men before him havo 
possessed, Armed with such resources, Mr. Ban- 
delier is doing for the ancient history of Amer- 
ica work as significant as that which Mommson 
has done for Rome, ov Baur for the beginnings 
of Christianity. When a sufficient mass of facts 
and incidents have once been put upon record, it 
is hard for ignovant miseoneeption to bury the 
truth in a pit so deep but that the delving genius 
of critica) scholarship will sooner or later drag ik 
forth into the light of day 

At this point in our exposition a vary concise 
summary of My. Bandelicr’s results will suffice to 


1 A summary of Mr. Bandolior's principal reaults, with copious 
citation and discussion of original Sprnish and Nahuatl sonreos, is 
contained in his threo papors, “On the art of war and mode of 
warta1e of tho ancient Mexicana,” — On tho distribution and 
tenure of lend, and the customs with xespeat to inheritance, 
among the ancient Mexicans,” — “On the sooial organization and 
mode of gavernmant of the ancient Mexicana,” Peabody Museum 
Reports, vol. ii,, 1878~70, pp. 05-101, 885-448, 557-000. 
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enable the reader to understand their import. 
What has been called the “empire of Monte. 
zuma” was in reality a confederacy of three tribes, 
the Aztecs, Tezcucans, and Tlacopans,! dwelling in 
three large composite pucblos situated very near 
together in one of the strongest defensive po- 
the Auto —«Sittons ever occupied by Indians, This 
confedernoy. Aztec confederacy extended its “ sway ” 
over a considerable portion of the Mexican pe- 
ninsula, but that “sway” could not correctly be 
described as “empire,” for it was in no sense a 
military occupation of the country. The confeder- 


acy did not have garrisons in subject pueblos 


or civil officials to administer their affairs for 
them. It simply sent some of its chiefs about 
from one pueblo to another to collect tribute. 
This tax consisted in great part of maize and 
other food, and each tributary pueblo reserved a 
certain! portion of its tribal territory to be culti- 
vated for the benefit of the domineering confed- 
eracy. Ifa pueblo proved delinquent or recalci- 
tant, Aztec warriors swooped down upon it in 
stealthy midnight assault, butchered its inhab. 
itants and emptied its granarics, and when tho 
paroxysm of rage had spent itself, went exulting 
homeward, carrying away women for concubines, 


1 In tho Iroquois confedornsy the Mohawks onjoyed a certain 
precedence or seniority, the Onondagas had the central council- 
fixe, and the Senccas, who had the two head war-chiefs, were 
much the most numerons, In the Mexican confederacy the va- 
rious points of supermity seem to have been more concentrated 
in the Aztecs; but spoils and tribute were divided into five por- 
tions, of which Mexico and Tezouco each tool: two, and Tlacopan 
one 
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men to be sacrificed, and such miscellancous booty 
as could be conveyed without wagons or beasts to 
draw them.! If the sudden assault, with scaling 
ladders, happened to fail, the assailants were likely 
‘to be baffled, for there was no artillery, and so lit 
tle food could be carried that a siege meant sturva- 
tion for the besiegers. 

The tributary pueblos were also Liable to be 
aummoned to furnish & contingent of warriors to 
the wav-parties of the confederacy, under the same 
penalties for delinquency as in the case of refusal 
of tribute. In such cases it was quite common for 
the confederacy to issue a peremptory summons, 
followed by a declaration of war, When a pueblo 
was captured, the only way in which the van- 
quished people could stop the massacre was by 
holding out signals of submission ; a parley then 
sometimes adjusted the affair, and the payment of 
a year’s tribute in advance induced the conquerors 
to depart, but captives once taken could seldom 
3£ ever be ransomed. If the parties could not 
agree upon terms, the slaughter was renewed, and 
sometimes went on until the departing victors left 
nought behind them but ruined houses belvhing 
from loop-hole and. doorway lurid clouds of smoko 
and flame upon narrow silent strects heaped up 
with mangled corpses. 

The sway of the Aztec confederacy over tho 
Mexican peninsula was thus essentially similar to 
the sway of the Iroquois confederacy ovor a great 
part of the tribes between the Connecticnt river 


1 Tho wretched prisonors were ordinavily compelled to carry 
the booty. 
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and the Mississippi. Ié was simply the levying of 
tribute, — a system of plunder enforced by terror, 
The so-called empire was “only a partnership 
formed for the purpose of carrying on the busi- 
ness of warfare, and that intended, not for the ex- 
tension of territorial ownership, but only for an 
increase of the means of subsistence”! There 
was none of that coalescence and incorporation of 
peoples which occurs after the change from gen. 
tilism to civil society has been effected. Among 
the Mexicans, as elsewhere thronghont North 
America, the tribe remained intact as the highest 
completed political integer. 

The Aztec tribe was organized in clans and 
phratries, and the number of clans 
would indicate that the tribe was a very 
large one? ‘There were twenty clans, called in the 
Nahuatl language “calpullis,” We may fairly 
suppdse that the average size of a clan was larger 

1 Bandolier, op. cit. p. 563, 

2 The notion of an immense population groaning under the 
lash of taskmasters, and building huge palaces for idle despots 
must be dismissed. The statemonts which rofer to such a vast 
population are apt to bo accompanied by incompatible atate- 
‘ments, My. Morgan is right in throwing tho burden of proof 
upon those who maintain that a people without domestic animals 
or fiold agriculture could have heon so numerous (Ane. Soe, p. 
195). On the other hand; I boliove Mr. Morgan makes a grave 
mistake in the opposite direction, in undcrestimating the numbers 
that could be supported upon Indian corn oven under a system ot 
hortioulture without tho use of the plough. Some pertinent re- 
marks on tho extraordinary reproductive power of maize in Mex 
ico may be found in Humboldt, Lssai politique sur la Nouvell 
Espagne, Pavis, 1811, tom. iti, pp. 51-00; tho groat nuturaliat is 
of course speaking of the yicld of mnize in ploughed lauds, but, 
after making due allowances, the yield under tho ancient system 
must haye been wellnigh unexampled in barbaric aguioulture. 


Aztoo clang, 
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than the average tribe of Algonqnins or Troquois ; 
but owing to the compact “city” life, this increase 
of numbers did not result in segmentation and 
scattering, as among Indians in the lowor status. 
Each Aztec clan seems to have occupied a number 
of adjacent communal houses, forming a kind of 
precinct, with its special house or houses for off. 
cial purposes, corresponding to the estafas in the 
New Mexican pueblos. The houses were tho com. 
mon property of the clan, and so was the land 
which its members cultivated; and such houses 
and land could not be sold or bartered away by 
the clan, or in anywise alienated. The idea of 
*treal estate” had not been developed; the clan 
simply exercised a right of occupancy, and —as 
among some ruder Indians — its individual mem- 
bers exercised certain limited rights of user in 
particular garden-plots, 

The clan was governed by a clan council, consist. 
ing of cbiefs (¢ecwhtlt) elected by the clan, and 
inducted into office after a cruel religious ordeal, 
in which the candidate was bruised, tortured, and 
half starved, An executive department 
was more clearly differentiated from the 
council than among the Indians of tho lower sta- 
tus. The clan (cadpudli) had an official head, or 
sachem, called the ealpediee ; and also a military 
commander called the aheacautin, or “ elder 
brother,” The ahcacautin was also a kind of 
peace officer, or constable, for the precinct oceupied 
by the clan, and carried about with him a staff of 
office ; a tuft of white fenthers atiached to this 
stat betokened that his errand was one of death, 


Clon offivore, 
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The clan elected its calpullec and aheacautin, and 
could depose them for cause, 

The members of the clan were reciprocally 
bound to aid, defend, and avenge one another ; but 
wergild was no longer accepted, and the penalty 
for murder was death. Tho clan exercised the 
right of naming its members. Such names were 
invariably significant (as Vezahualcoyotl, “ Hungry 
Coyote,” Awayacatl, “ Face-in-the-Water,” otc.), 
Bee ie and more or Jess “medicine,” or super- 
duties of the stitious association, was attached to the 

name. The clans also had their signifi- 
cant names and totems. Each clan had its pecul- 
iar religious rites, its priests or medicine-men who 
were members of the clan council, and its temple 
or medicine-house. Instead of burying their dead 
the Mexican tribes practised cremation ; there was, 
therefore, no common cemetery, but the funeral 
ceremonies were conducted by the clan. 

The clans of the Aztecs, like those of many 
other Mexican tribes, were organized into four 
phratries ; and this divided the city of Mexico, 
Antec phra. 8 the Spaniards at once remarked, into 
frlem. four quarters, The phratry had ac- 
quired more functions than it possessed in the 
lower stntus. Besides cortain religious and. social 
duties, and besides its connection with the punish- 
ment of criminals, the Mexican phratry was an 
organization for military purposes? The four 


1 Compare this description with that of the institutions of In- 
dians in the lower status, above, p. 69. 

2 In this .espeot it scems to haye had some resemblance to the 
Roman centuria and Teutonic hundred, So in prehistoric Greece 


1 
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phratries were four divisions of the tribal host, 
each with its captain. In each of the quarters 
was an arsenal, or “dart-house,” where weapons 
were stored, and from which they were handed out 
to war-parties about to start on an expedition, 
The supreme government of the Aztcos was 
vested in the tribal council composed apo ttm 
of twenty members, one for ench clan, sounoll, 
The member, representing a clan, was not its cal- 
pullce, or “sachem;” he was one of the tecwhtli, 
or clan-chiefs, and was significantly called the 
speaker” (¢atoant). The tribal council, thus 
composed of twenty speakers, was called the tla 
tocan, or “place of speech.” 1 At least as often 
as once in ten days the council assembled at the 
tecpan, oy official house of the tribe, but it could 
be convened whenever occasion required, and in 
cases of emergency was continually in session, Its 
powers and duties were similar to those of an an. 
cient English shiremote, in go far as they were 
partly directive and partly judicial. A large part 
of its business was sottling disputes between the 


‘we may perhaps infer from Nestor’s advice to Agamomnon that a 
similar organization oxisted : — 

upiy’ UvBpas nara dvaa, cork dpyrpas, *Ayduenvor, 

&s pphtpn dphprnpy dphyy, pida 88 poaois, 

iad, si, 862. 
But the phratry soma nevor to have reachod so high a develop. 
mont among the Greeks as among the Romans and the carly 
English, 
1 Compare parliament from parler, Those twonty wore tho 

“ grandess,” “ counsellors,” and “ captaina® montionod hy Bornal 
Diaz as always in Montezwma’s company; “y siompro & Ia 
contina estaban on su compniifa veinte graudos sofiores y conaojeros 
y oapitanes,” ota, Historia verdadera, ti. 06. Soo Bandotior, op 
cit. p, 046, 
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clans. It superintended the ceremonies of inves. 
titure with which the chiefs and other officers 
of the clans were sworn into office. At intervals 
of eighty days there was an “extra session” of 
the dlatocan, attended also by the twenty “ elder 
brothers,” the four phratry-captains, the two exec- 
utive chiefs of the tribe, and the leading priests, 
and at such times a reconsideration of an unpopu- 
lay decision might be urged ; but the authority of 
the tlatocan was supreme, and from its final deci- 
sion there could be no appeal.t 

The executive chiefs of the tribe were two in 
number, as was commonly the case in ancient 
America, The tribal sachem, or civil executive, 
bore the grotesque title of cihuacoatl, ov “ snake- 
honk Woman.” His relation to the tribe 
wom.” “was in general like that of the calpul- 
lec to the clan, He executed the decrees of the 
tribal’ council, of which he was ew officio a mem- 
ber, and was responsible for the housing of tribute 
and its proper <istribution among the clans, 
He was also chief judge, and he was lieutenant 
to the head war-chief in command of the tribal 


1 Mr. Bandolior’s note on thia point gives an especially apt 
illustration of the confusion of ideas and inconsistoncies of state- 
mont amid which the early Spanish writers struggled 10 under 
stand and desoribe this strango society: op, cit. p. O51, 

2Tn Aztec mythology Cihuacontl was wife of the supreme 
night deity, Tezontlipoca. Squier, Serpent Symbal in America, pp. 
459-166, 174-183, On tho connection between serpont worship 
and human sacrifices, sce Fergusson’s Tree and Serpent Worship, 
pp. 8-5, 88-41, Much evidence aa to American serpent worship 
js collected in J. G. Miiller’s Geschichte der amerikanischen Urre- 
higionen, Basel, 1855, The hietoglyphis emblem of the Aztee 
tribal sachem was a female head surmounted by a snake. 
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host He was elected for life ‘ov the tribal council, 
which could depose him for -xisconduct, 

The office of head war-clief was an instance of 
primitive royalty in a very interesting stage of 
development. The title of this officer was daca- 
tecuhtli, or “ chief-of-men.”® [oe was primarily 
head war-chief of the Azteo tribe, but about 1486 
became supreme military commander of mo # eniotot 
the three confederate tribes, so that his mon." 
office was one of peculiar dignity and impor 
tance. When the Spaniards arrived upon the 
scene Montezuma was tacatecedtdi, and they nat. 
urally called him “king.” To understand pre. 
cisely how far such an epithet could correctly be 
applied to him, and how far it was misleading, we 
must recall the manner in which early kingship 
avose in Europe. The Roman ew was an officer 
elected for life; the typical Greek basileus was 
a somewhat more fully developed king, inasmuch 
as his office was becoming practically hereditary ; 
otherwise *ex was about equivalent to pyotution of 
basilews, Alike in Rome and in Greeco }igthipin 
the king had at least three great func- ®e"™ 
tions, and possibly four.’ IIe was, primarily, chiof 


1 Other tribes besides the Aztoo had the “‘snake-woman.” In 
the city of Mexico iho Spaniards mistaok him for a “ second: 
king,” or “royal Houtonant.” In othor towns they rogarded him, 
somowhat more correctly, as “governor,” and called him gobere 
nador, —a title atill applied to the tribal sachom of the pucblo 
Indians, as e.g. in Zuiti heratofora mentioned ; sce above p, 8), 

2 This title seoms pracisely oquivalont to kvak dvipdy, coms 
monly applied to Agamemnon, end sometimes to othor chioftains, 
in the Iliad, 

§ Ramsay's Roman Antiquities, p. 64; Hormann's Poltticad 
Antiquities of Greece, p. 105; Morgan, Ane, Soe., p. 248. 
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commander, secondly, chief priest, thirdly, chief 
judge; whether he had reached the fourth stage 
and added the functions of chief civil executive, 
is matter of dispute. Kingship in Rome and in 
most Greek cities was overthrown at so early a 
date that some questions of this sort are diffiouls 
to settle. But in all probability the office grew 
up through the successive acquisition of ritual, 
judicial, and civil functions by the military com- 
mander. The paramount necessity of consulting 
the tutelar deities before fighting resulted in mak- 
ing the general a priest competent to perform 
sacrifices and interpret omens ;/ he thus naturally 
decame the most important among priests; an in- 
creased sanctity invested his person and office ; 
and by and by he acquired control over the cdispen- 
sation of justice, and finally over the whole civil 
administration. One step more was needed to 
develép the basiZeus into a despot, like the king 
of Persia, and that was to let him get into his 
hands the law-making power, involving complete 
control over taxation. When the Greeks and Ro- 
mans became dissatisfied with the increasing pow- 
ers of their kings, they destroyed the office. The 


1 Suck would naturally result from the desirabloneas of seowr- 
ing unity of command. If Demosthenes had been in sole com- 
mand of the Athonian armament in the harbour of Syracuse, and 
had heon a basileus, with priestly authority, who can doubt that 
some such theory of the eclipse as that suggested by Philochorus 
would have been adopted, and thus one of the world’s great 
tragedies averted ? See Grote, Hist. Greece, vol. vii. chap. Ix, 
MM, Fustel de Coulangos, in his admirable book La Cité antique, 
pp. 205-210, makes the priestly function of the king primitive, 
and the military function secondary; which is entirely inconsist 
ent with what we know of barbarous races, 
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Romans did not inaterially diminish its functions, 
but put them into commission, by entrusting thom 
to two consuls of equal authority clecied annually, 
The Greeks, on the other hand, divided the royal 
functions among different officers, as e. g. at Ath« 
eng among the nine archons.+ 

The typical kingship in medieval Europe, after 
the full development of the fendal system, was 
very different indeed from the kingship in early 
Greece and Rome. In the Middle Ages spejicyat 
all priestly functions had passed into Ms 
the hands of the Church A king like Charles 
VII. of France, or Edward IIT. of England, was 
military commander, civil magistrate, chief judge, 
and supreme landlord ; the people were his ten- 
ants. That was the kind of king with which the 
Spanish discoverers of Mexico wero familiar. 

Now the Mexican tlacatecuhtli, ov “ chief-of- 
men,” was much more like Agamemnon in” point 
of Icingship than like Edward III, He was not 
supreme landlord, for landlordship did not exist 
in Mexico, He was not chief judge ov civil mag- 

1 Zt is worthy of note that tho archon who retained tho pricatly 
function was called dastleus, showing porhaps that at that time 
this had come to ho most prominent among the royal functions, 
or more likely that it was the ono with which reformors had somo 
religions scruples about interfering. ‘The Romans, too, rotained 
part of the king’s priostly function in an officer called rex sactos 
rum, whose duty was at times to offer a sacrifice in the forum, 
and then rm away as fast as logs could carry him, —~ hy ddoas 6 
Baridebs, kard rdxos dreiar pevyer et &yopas (1) Pintaxch, Quast, 
Rom. 03. 

2 Something of the prisstly quality of “ sanctity,” however. 
surrounded the icing’s person; and the coremony of anointing 
the king at his coronation waa a survival of the ancient rite which 
invested the head war-chief with priostly attributes, 
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istrate ; those functions belonged to the “ snake. 
woman.” Mr, Bandelier regards the “ chief-of- 
men” ag simply a military commander; but for 
yeasons which | shall state hereafter,) it 
Montezuma . : 
wana pried seems quite clear that he exercised cer- 
commande! . : ie: é 
tain very important priestly functions, 
althongh beside him there was a kind of high. 
priest or medicine-chief. If I am right in hold- 
ing that Montezuma was a “ priest-commander,” 
then incipient royalty in Mexico had advanced 
at least one stage beyond the head war-chief of 
the Iroquois, and remained one stage behind the 
basileus of the Homeric Greeks, . 

The tlacatceuhili, or “ chief-of-men,” was elected 
by an assembly consisting of the tribal council, 
the “elder brothers” of the several clans, and cer- 
tain leading priests, Though the office was thus 

elective, the choice seems to have been 
Modo of sta~ . ee. . 
casefon to tho practically limited to a particular clan, 
ol . : 

and in the eleven chiefs who were 
chosen from 1875 to 1620 a certain principle or 
eustom of succession seems to be plainly indi- 
cated.2 There was a further limit to the order of 
succession, Allusion has been made to the four 
phratry-captains commanding the quartevs of the 

1 They can bo most conveniently stated in connection with the 

utory of the conquest of Mexico ; ace below, vol, ii. p, 278, When 
Mr. Bandelier completes his long-piomised paper on the ancient 
Mexloan religion, perhaps it will appear thet he has taken these 
facts into the account, 

2 T cannot follow Mr. Bandelier in diserediting Clavigero'a 
statement that the office of tacatecultli “should always vemain 
jn the house of Acamapitzin,” inasmuch as the elovon who wore 


actually elected were all closoly akin to one another. In point of 
$act it did remain ‘in the house of Acamapitain.” 
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eity. Their cheorful titles wero “man of the 
house of darts,” “ eutter of men,” “ bloodshedder,” 
and “chief of ihe eagle and cactus.” These cap- 
tains were military chiefs of the phratries, and also 
magistrates charged with the duty of maintain. 
ing order and enforcing the decrces of the council 
in their respective quarters. The “chief of the 
eagle and cactus” was chief executioner, — Jack 
Ketch. He was not eligible for the office of 
« ghief-of-men ;” the three other phratry-captains 
were eligible. Then there was a member of the 
priesthood entitled “man of the dark house.” 
This person, with the three eligible captains, made 
a quartette, ard one of this privileged four must 
succeed to the office of “ chief-of-men.” 

The cligibility of the “man of the dark house” 
may be cited here as positive proof that some- 
times the “ chief-of-men” could be a “ priast-com- 
mander.” That in all cases he acquired pMestly 
functions after election, even whon he did not 
possess them before, is indicated by the faot that 
at the ceremony of his induction into office he 
ascentled to the summit of tho pyramid sacred 
to the war-god JJuitzilopochtli, whore he was 
anointed by the high-priest with a black ointment, 
and. sprinkled with sanctified water; having thus 
become conseorated he took a censer of live conls 
and a bag of copal, and as his first official set 
offered incense to the war-god. 

1H. H. Bancroft, Native Races of tho Pacific States, vol it. p. 
445, Honco the accounts of the reverent demeanour of the peo- 
ple toward Montezuma, thongh porhapa overcolourcd, are not 
so absurd ns Mr, Morgan deomed thom, Mx. Morgan was somo. 


times tac anaious to 1aduce Montozuma to tho Isyol of an Tror 
quois war-chiof, 
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As the “chief-of-men” was elected, so too he 
could be deposed for misbehaviour. He was ew 
officio a member of the tribal council, and he had 
his official residence in the ¢ecpan, or tribal house, 
where the meetings of the council were held, and 
where the hospitalities of the tribe were extended 
to strangers. As an administrative officer, the 
“ chief-of-men” had little 10 do within the limits 
of the tribe; that, as already observed, was the 
business of the “snake-woman.” But outside of 
the confederacy the “chief-of-men ” exercised ad- 
ministrative functions. He superintended the col- 
lection of tribute. Each of the three confederate 
Manner of co ttibes appointed, through its tribal 
Teotmgtribute. council, agents to visit the subjected 
puellos and gather in the tribute. These agents 
were expressively termed calpingui, “ crop-gather- 
ere.” As these men were obliged to spend con- 
siderable time in the vanquished pueblos in the 
double character of tax-collectors and spies, wo 
ean imagine how hateful ‘their position was. Their 
securily from injury depended upon the reputution 
of their iribes for ruthless ferocity The tiger- 
like confederacy was only too ready to take of- 
fence; in the lack of a decent pretext it often 
went to war without one, simply in order to pet 
human victims for sacrifice. 

Once appointed, the tax-gatherers were directed 


1 AsTI have clsewhero observed in a similar cnso: —~ “Each 
summer there came two Mchawk elders, secure in the dread that 
Troqnois prowess had everywhere inspived ; and up and down the 
Connecticut valley thay seized the tribute of weapons and wam- 
pum, and proclaimed the last harsh edict issued from the savage 
eounoil at Onondaga.” Beginnings of New Iinyland, p. 121, 
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by the “chief-of-men.” The tribute was chiofly 
maize, but might be anything the conqnerovs 
chose to demand, — weapons, fino pottery or 
featherwork, gold ornaments, oc female slaves, 
Sometimes the tributary pueblo, instead of sacri- 
ficing all its prisoners of war upon its own altars, 
sent some of them up to Mexico as purt of its trib- 
ute. The vavening maw of the horrible dvities 
was thus appeased, not by the pueblo that paid 
the blackmail, but by the power that extorted it, 
and thus the latter obtained a larger share of di- 
vine favour. Generally the unhappy prisoners 
were forced to carry the corn and other articles, 
They were convoyed by couriers who saw that 
everything was properly delivered at the tecpan, 
and also brought information by word of month 
and by picture-writing from the calpiegui to the 
“ chief-of-men.” When the newly-arvived Span- 
iards saw these couriors coming and going they 
fancied that they were “ambassadors,” This sys- 
tem of tribute-taking made it necessary to build 
roads, and this in turn facilitated, not only military 
operations, but trade, which had already made some 
progress albeit of a simple sorl, These “roads” 
might perhaps more properly bo culled Indian 
trails, but thoy served their purpose. 

The genoral similarity of tho Aztec confederacy 


1 Seo Salmoron's letter of August 18, 1631, te the Counoil of 
the Tudics, cited in Baudslior, op. cit. p. 006, ‘Tho lutte: 1odome 
mends that to incronso the security of the Spanish hold upon the 
country the roads should be made practicable for bensts and 
wagons. Thoy wero narrow paths running straight ahead up hill 
and down dale, sometimes crossing nairow invinos upon heavy 
stone oulverta, 
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to that of the Iroquois, in point of social structure, 
is thus clearly manifest. Along with this general 
‘Aetoomd tro. Similarity we have observed some points 
quolscoufed- of hipher development, such as one 
feasted might expect to find in traversing the 
entire length of an ethmical period. Instead of 
stockaded villages, with houses of bark or of clay 
supported upon a wooden framework, we have 
pueblos of adobe-brick or stone, in various stages 
of evolution, the most advanced of which present 
the appearance of castellated cities, Along with 
the systematic irrigation and increased dependence 
upon horticulture, we find evidences of greater 
density of population; and we see in the victo- 
rious confederacy a more highly developed organi- 
zation for adding to its stock of food and other 
desirable possessions by the systematic plunder 
of neighbouring weaker communities. Naturally 
such increase in numbers and orgauization entails 
some increase in the number of officers and some 
differentiation of their functions, as Dlustrated in 
the representation of the clans (calpulli) in the 
tribal council (élatocan), by speakers (tlatoant) 
chosen for the purpose, and not by the official 
heads (ealnullec) of the clan. Likewise in the 
military commander-in-chief (¢lacatecuhtli) wa 
observe 2 marked increase in dignity, and—~as } 
have already suggested and hope to maintain — we 
find that his office has been clothed with sacerdo. 
tal powers, and has thus taken a decided step to. 
ward kingship of the ancient type, as depicted in 
the Homeric poems. 

No feature of the advance is more noteworthy 
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than the development of the medicinc-men into aa 
organized pviesthood.! The presence of | a 
this priesthood and its ritual was pro- hood: human 
claimed to the eyes of the travellor in 

ancient Mexico by the numerous tall truncated 
pyramids (teocallis), on the flat summits of which 
men, women, and children weve sacrificed to tho 
gods, This custom of human snerifice seems to 
have been a characteristic of the middle period 
of barbarism, and to have survived, with dimin- 
ishing frequency, into the upper period. There 
are abundant traces of its existence throughout 
the early Aryan world, from Britain to Hindu. 
stan, as well as among the ancient Iebrews and 
their kindred.2 But among all these peoples, at 
the earliest times at which we can study them 
with trustworthy records, we find the custom of 
human sacrifice in an advanced stage of decline, 
and generally no longer accompanied by the cus- 
tom of cannibalism in which it probably origi- 
nated. Among the Mexicans, however, when they 
were first visited by the Spaniards, cannibalism 
flourished as nowhere else in the world excopt 
perhaps in Tiji, and human saerifices were con- 


1 The priesthood was not horeditary, nor did it form a caste, 
There was no hovoditary nobility in anciont Moxivo, nox wore 
there any hereditary vovntions, as “ a.tisnus,” “morchants,” ota, 
See Bandelter, op, cit. p. 500, 

* Sea the copious referonces in Tylox's Primitive Culture, if, 
840-871; Mackay, Religious Development of the Greeks and He. 
brews, ii. 406-484; Oort and Tooykaus, The Bible for Young 
People, i, 30, 180-108 ; ii 102, 280; iti 21, 170, 816, 808, 395; ix, 
85, 226, Ghillany, Die Menschenopfer der alten Lebriier, Nuvour 
berg, 1842, tranta the subject with much loaraing, 

8 Spencer, Dr inci, Soriot,, i 87; Tylor, op, eit, ii 845, 
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dueted on such a scale as could not have been 
witnessed in Europe without going back more 
than forty centuries. 

The custom of sacrificing captives to the gods 
was a marked advance upon the practice in the 
lower period of barbarism, when the prisoner, un- 
less saved by adoption into the tribe of his cap. 
tors, was put to death with Ingering torments, 
There were occasions on which the Aztecs tortured, 
their prisoners before sending them to the altar,! 
bué in general the prisoner was well-treated and 
highly fed,—fatted, in short, for the final ban- 
quet in which the worshippers participated with 
their savage deity. In a more advanced stage 
of development than that which the Aztecs had 
reached, in the stage when agriculture became 
extensive enough to ereate a steady demand for 
servile Jabour, the practice of enslaving prisoners 
became general ; aid as slaves became more and 
more valuable, men gradually succceded in com- 
pounding with their deities for easier terms,— 
zam, or a kid, or a bullock, instead of the human 
victim.® 

1 Mr, Preacott, to avoid shocking tho render with details, re- 
furs him to the twenty-firat oanto of Dante's Inferno, Conguest of 
Mexico, vol. is p, 64 

3 Soo below, vol. ii, p. 283, 

% The vietim, by the offer of which the wrath of the god was 
appeased ox his fayour solicited, must always be some valued 
possession of the srcrificer. Hence, 0. g. among the Hebrews 
‘wild animals, ns not being property, wera gonovally considered 
unfit for sacrifice,’ (Mackay, op. cit. i. 898.) Among the Azteos 
(Prescott, Joc. cit.) on certain ocoasions of peouliar solemnity the 
elan offered soma of its own members, usually children. In the 


Jack of prisoners such offerings would more often be necessary, 
hence one poworful incentive to war. The use of prisoners ta 
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The ancient Mexicans had not arrived at this 
stage, which in the Old World charavtevized the 
upper period of barbarisra. Slavery had, however, 
made a beginning among the Aztecs. “Adcaanes 
The nucleus of the small slave-popu- 
lation of Mexico consisted of owtcasts, persons 
expélled from the clan for some misdemeanour. 
The simplest case was that in which a member 
of a clan failed for two yeprs to cultivate hia 
garden-plot.! The delinquent member was de- 
prived, not only of his right of user, but of all hir 
rights as a clansman, and the only way to escape 
starvation was to work upon some other lot, either 


buy the god’s favour was to some extent a substitute for tho waa 
of the clan's own members, and at a lator stage the uao of doe 
mestio animals was a further substitution, Tho legend of Abra- 
ham and Isaac (Genesis, xxit, 1-14) preserves the tradition of this 
latter substitution among the ancient Lebrews. Compare the 
Baotian legend of the temple of Dionysos Aigabolos ; -~ Odovres 
hp 78 Ved mpohxOnody ore ird wOns es UBpir, bore Kal Tod Aio- 
ybeou rev lepda &moxrelvovoty’ emoxrelvavras 6% airrlics enérape 
vdoos Aopddys* Kal opiow aplkero dua ee Acdpay, 7G Arovday 
Obery waida dopatov+ treat B8 od wordots borepoy roy Gedy pag 
alya, tepetoy bnadardtat aplow dvr rod watdos, Pausnnias, ix, 8 
A further stage of progress was tho substitution of a mare inant 
mate symbol for a living yistim, whothor human or brnto, as 
shown in the old Roman custom of apponsing “lather Tiber” 
ones & year by the ceremony of drowning alot of dolls i» that 
river, Of this significant rite Mommgon aptly obsoxvos, “ Dio 
Teen gittlicher Gnade und Vorsdhnbarkeit sind hier unnntery 
acheidbar gomigcht mit dor frommen Schlanigkeit, welche es yor 
sucht den gefulinlichen Herrn durch schoinhafte Bofrlodigung at 
horitcken und abzatinden.” Rémische Geschichte, 4¢ Anfi,, 1865, 
bd. i. p, 176. After rending such a remark it may soom oid to 
find the writer, in a footnote, refusing to accept the true explanna 
tion of the custom; but that was a quarter of a contury ago, 
when much legs was known about ancient socisty than now. 
2 Bandolier, op cit p. ULL 
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in his own or in some other clan, and be paid in 
such pittance from its produce as the occupant 
might choose to give him. This was slavery in 
embryo. The occupant did not own this outcast 
labourer, any more than he owned. his lot ; he only 
possessed a limited right of user in both labonrer 
and lot. To a certain extent it was “adverse ” or 
exelusive possession. If the slave ran away or 
was obstinately lazy, he could bo made to wear a 
wooden collar and sold without his consent ; if it 
proved too troublesome to keep him, the collared 
slave could be handed over to the priests for 
sacyifice In this class of outcasts and their 
masters we have an interesting illustration of a 
rudimentary phase of slavery and of private prop- 
erty, 

At this point it is worthy of note that in the 
development of the family the Aztecs had ad- 
yanoetl considerably beyond the point attained by 
Shawnees and Mohawks, and a little way toward 
the point attained in the patriarchal family of the 
ancient Romans and Hebrews. In the Aztec clan 
(which was exogamous*) the change to descent in 
Tho Asteo «the male line seems to have been aceom- 
family. plished before the time of the Discovery. 
Apparently it had been recently accomplished, 
Names for designating family relationships re. 
mained in that primitive stage in which no dis- 


2 There was, however, in this extreme caso, a right of sanctuary. 
Té the doomed slave could fleo and hido himself in the tecpan be- 
fore tho master or one of his sons could catch him, he became 
free and recoveiad his clanaights; and no third person was al- 
Jowed to interfere in aid of the pnrsuer. ‘Torquemada, Afonarguia 
indiana, ii 504-566 

2 Bancroft, Natwe Isaces of the Pacific States, vol ii p. 251. 
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tinction is made between father and unele, grand- 
children and cousins. The family was still too 
feebly established to count for much in the struc- 
ture of society, which still rested firmly upon the 
clan Nevertheless the marriage bonds wove 
drawn much tighter than among Indians of the 
lower status, and penalties for incontinence wero 
more severe. The wife became her hushand’s 
property and was entitled to the protection of his 
clan. Ali matrimonial arrangements were eon- 
trolled by the clan, and no member of it, male or 
female, was allowed to remain unmarried, except 
for certain religious xeasons. The penalty for 
contumacy was expulsion from the clan, and the 
same penalty was inflicted for such sexual invegu- 
Jarities as public opinion, still in what we should 
call quite a primitive stage, condemned. Men 
and women thus expelled went to swoll the num- 
bers of that small class of outcasts already noted, 
With men the vesult, as we have seen, was a kind 
of slavery ; with women it was prostitution ; and 
it is curious to see that the same penalty, entail- 
ing such a result, was visited alike upon unseemly 
frailty and upon refusal to marry, In either caso 
the sin consisted in rebellion against the clan's 
standards of proper or permissible behaviour. 

The inheritance in the male line, the beginnings 
of individual property in slaves, the tightening of 
the marriage bond, accompanied by the condomna- 
tion of sundry irregularities heretofore tolerated, 
are phenomena which we might expect to find 
associated together, They are germs of the up 

! Bandelior, op. cit, pp. 420, 570, 620. z 
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per status of barbarism, as well as of the carliest 
status of civilization more remotely to follow. 
The common eause, of which they are the manifes- 
tations, is an increasing sense of the value and im- 
Asteo prop PoLtance of personal property. In the 
srty. Old World this sense grew up during a 
pastoral stage of society such as the New World 
never Imew, and by the ages of Abraham and 
Agamemnon! it had produced results such as had 
not been reached in Mexico at the time of the 
Discovery, Still the tendency in the latter coun~ 
try was in a similar direction. Though there was 
no notion of real estate, and the house was still 
clan-property, yet the number and value of arti- 
cles of personal ownership had no doubt greatly 
increased during the long interval which must 
have elapsed since the ancestral Mexicans entered 
upon the middle status, The mere existence of 
large and busy market-places with regular and 
frequent fairs, even though trade had scarcely he- 
gun to emerge from the stage of barter, is suffi- 
cient proof of this. Such fairs and markets do 
not belong to the Mohawk chapter in human ‘pro- 
gress. ‘They imply a considerable number and di- 
versity of artificial products, valued ag articles of 
personal property. A legitimate inference from 
them is the existence of a certain degree of luxury, 
though doubtiesg luxury of a barbaric type. 


1 There use these world-famous names without any impliention 
#8 to their historical character, or their precise date, which are 
in themselves interesting subjects for disoussion, I use thom as 
dost symbolizing the state af socisty which existed about the 
northern and eastern shores of the eastern Mediterranean, several 
venturies before the Olympiads. 
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It is at this point, I think, that a judicious critic 
will begin to part company with Mr. Morgan, 
As vegads the outward aspect of the sovicty 
which the Spaniards found in Mexico, yn. storgan's 
that eminent scholar more than once ™"* 
used arguments that were inconsistent with prin- 
ciples ot criticism laid down by himself, At the 
beginning of his chapter on the Aztec confederacy 
Mr. Morgan proposed the following rules: —~ 

“The histories of Spanish America may be 
trusted in whatever relates to the acts of the 
Spaniards, and to the acts and personal character- 
istics of the Indians; in whatever relates to their 
weapons, implements and utensils, fabrics, food 
and raiment, and things of a similar character, 

“ But in whatever relates to Indian society and 
government, their social relations and plan of life, 
they are nearly worthless, becausa they learned 
nothing and Imew nothing of either. We are at 
full liberty to reject them in these respects and 
commence anew ; using any facts they may contain 
which harmonize with what is known of Indian 
society.” 1 

Perhaps it would have heen better if the second 
of these rules had beon somewhat differently 
worded; for even with regard to the strange so- 
ciety and government, the Spanish writers have 
recorded an immense number of valuable facts, 
without which Mr, Bandelier’s work would have 
been impossible, It is not so much the facts as 
the interpretations of the Spanish historians that 
ave “nearly worthless,” and even their misintex 


1 Moigan, Ancient Society, » 180, note, 
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pretations are interesting and instructive when 
once we rightly understand them. Sometimes 
they really help us toward the truth. 

The broad distinction, however, as stated in 
Mv. Morgan’s pair of rules, is well taken, In re- 
gard to such a strange form of society the Span- 
ish discoverers of Mexico could not help making 
mistakes, but in regard to utensils and. dress their 
senses were not likely to deceive them, and their 
Mr. Morgan Statements, according to Mr. Morgan, 
sometinesdls: may be trusted. Very good. But as 


regarded his 
gyarues? goon as Mr, Morgan had occasion to 


“ BMontezu- 

maa Dinner.” write about the social life of the Az- 
tecs, he forgot his own rules and paid as little 
respect to the senses of eye-vitnesses as to their 
judgment. This was amusingly illustrated in his 
famous essay on “ Montezuma’s Dinner.” + When 
Bernal Diaz describes Montezuma as sitting on 
a low chair at a table covered with a white cloth, 
Mr. Morgan declares that it could not have been 
so, — there were no chairs or tables! On second 
thought he will admit that there may have been 
a wooden block hollowed out fora stool, but in 
tho matter of a table he is relentless, So when 
Cortes, in his despatch to the emperor, speaks of 
the “wine-cellar” and of the presence of “ secre- 
taries” at dinner, Mr. Morgan observes, “ Since 
ewsive writing wag unknown among the Aztecs, 
the presence of these secretaries is an amusing 
feature in the account. The wine-cellar also is 
vemarkable for two veasons: firstly, because the 


1 North Amer, Review, April, 1876,. The substance of it waa 
reproduced in his Houses and Louse-Lije, chap. x. 
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Jevel of the streets and courts was but four feet 
above the level of the water, which made cellars 
impossible ; and, secondly, because the Aztecs had 
no knowledge of wine. An acid beer (pulque), 
made by fermenting the juice of the maguey, was 
a common beverage of the Aztecs; but it is hardly 
supposable that even this was used at dinner,” 4 
To this I would veply that the fibre of that 
same useful plant from which the Aztecs made 
their “ beer” supplied them also with paper, upon 
which they were in the habit of writing, not in- 
deed in cursive characters, but in hieroglyphics, 
This kind of writing, as well as any other, ac. 
counts for the presence of secretaries, which seems 
to me, by the way, a very probable and character. 
istic feature in the narrative. From the moment 
the mysterious strangers landed, every movement 
of theirs had been recorded in hieroglyphics, and 
ther is no reason why notes of what they* said 
and did should not have been taxen at dinner. 
As for the place where the pulque was kept, it 
was a venial slip of the pen to call it a “ wine-cel- 
lar,” even if it was not below the ground. The 
language of Cortes does not imply that he visited 
the “cellar; ” he saw a crowd of Indians drinking 
the beverage, and supposing the great house he 
was in to be Montezuma’s, he expressed his sense 
of that person’s hospitality by saying that “ his 
wine-cellay was open to all.” And veally, is it not 
rather a captious criticism which in one breath 
chides Cortes for calling the beverage “wine,” 
and in the next breath goes on to call it “beer’ ? 


1 Tfouses and Wouse-Life, p. 241, 
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The pulgue was neither the one nor the other; 

. ‘for want of any other name a German might have 
called it beer, a Spaniard would be more likely to 
call it wine. And why is it “hardly supposable ” 
that pulgue was used at dinner? Why should 
Mr, Morgan, who never dined with Montezuma, 
know so much more about such things than Cortes 
and Bernal Diaz, who did? 

The Spanish statements of facts are, of course, 
not to be accepted uncritically, When we are 
told of cut slabs of porphyry inlaid in the walls 
an of a room, we have a right to inquire 

ho reaction : 
gamst crit how so hard a stone could be cut with 
sggented flint or copper chisels,? and are ready 

to entertain the suggestion that some 
other stone might easily have been mistaken for 
porphyry. Such a critical inquiry is eminently 
profitable, and none the less so when it brings us 
to the conclusion that the Azteos did succeeil in 
cutting porphyry. Again, when we read about 
Indian armies of 200,000 men, pertinent questions 
arise as to the commissariat, and we are led to re- 
flect that there is nothing about which old soldiers 
spin such unconscionablo yarns as about the size 


1 Mr. Androw Lang asks some similar questions in his Afyth, 
Ritual, and Reitgion, vol. ii. p. 840, but in a tone of impationt 
coutempt which, as applicd to n man of Mx. Morgan’s calibre, is 
hardly becoming. 

® For an excellent account of ancient Mexican Imives and 
chisels, see Dr. Valentini’s payor on “ Semi-Lunar and Orescent- 
Shaped Toole,” in Proceedings of Amer. Antig. Soc., Now Series, 
yol. iif, pp. 449-474, Compare the very interesting Spanish 
observations on copper hatchets and flint chisels in Clavigero, 
Historia antigua, tom. i. p. 242; Mendicta, Historta ecclesiastica 
indiana, tom. iv. orp, xii. 
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of the armies they have thrashed. In a fairy tale, 
of course, such suggestions ave impertinent ; things 
ean go on anyhow. In real life it is different. The 
trouble with most historians of the conquest of 
Mexico has been that they have made it like a 
fairy tale, and the trouble with Mr. Morgan was 
that, in a wholesome and much-needed spirit of 
reaction, he was too much inclined to dismiss the 
whole story as such, He forgot the first of his 
pair of rules, and applied the second to everything 
alike. He felt “at full liberty to reject” tho 
testimony of the discoverers as to what they saw 
and tasted, and to “commence atiew,” reasoning 
from “what is known of Indian society.” And 
here Mr, Morgan’s mind was so full of the kind 
of Indian society which he knew more minutely 
and profoundly than any other man, that he was 
apt to forget that there could be any other kind, 
He overlooked his own distinction between the 
lower and middle periods of barbarism in his at- 
tempt to ignore or minimize the points of differ 
ence between Aztecs and Ivoquois.1 In this way 
he did injustice to his own brilliant and useful 
classification of stages of culture, and in particular 
to the middle period of barbarism, the significance 
of which he was the first to detect, but failed to 
realize fully because his attention had been so in- 
tensely concentrated upon the lower period. 

1 Tt often huppans that the followers of a great man qre more 
likely to rn to extremes than thoir mastor, a8, for oxamplo, whon 
we see the queen of pueblos rashly described as ‘2 collostion of 
mud huts, such as Cortes found and dignified with the name of a 
city.” Smithsonian Report, 188%, part i, p. 601. This is quito 
inadmissible, 
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In truth, the middle period of barbarism was 
one of the most important periods in the earcer 
of the human race, and full of fascination to the 
Importance of Student, as the unfading interest in an- 
{ho middie cient ‘Mexico and the hugo mass of lit- 

time erature devoted to it show. It spanned 
the interval between such society as that of Hia- 
watha and such as that of the Odyssey. One 
more such interval (and, I suspect, a briefer one, 
because the use of iron and the development of 
inheritable wealth would accelerate progress) led 
to the age that could write the Odyssey, one of 
the most beautiful productions of the human mind. 
Tf My. Morgan had always borne in mind that, on 
his own classification, Montezuma must have been 
at least as near to Agamemnon as to Powhatan, 
his attitude toward the Spanish historians would 
have been Jess hostile. A Mogui pueblo stands 
near the lower end of the middle period of bar- 
barism ; ancient Troy stood next the upper end. 
Mr. Morgan found apt illustrations in the former ; 
perhaps if ho had lived long enough to profit by 
the work of Schliemann and Bandelier, he might 
have found equally apt ones in the latter. Mr. 
Bandeliex’s researches certainly show that the an- 
cient city of Moxico, in point of social develop. 
ment, stood somewhere betweon the two. 

How that city looked may best be described 
when we como to tell what its first Spanish vis- 
itors saw. Let it suffice here to say that, upon a 
reasonable estimate of their testimony, pleasure- 
gardens, menageries and aviaries, fountains and 
baths, tessellated marble floors, finely wrought pot- 
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tery, exquisite feather-work, prilliont mats and 
tapestries, silver goblets, dainty spices burning in 
golden censers, varieties of highly seasoned dishes, 
dramatic performances, jugglers and acrobats, bal- 
lad singers and dancing girls, —~ such things were 
to be seen in this city of snake-worshipping canni- 
bals, Jt simulated civilization as a tree-fem sinu- 
lates a tree, 


In its general onilines the account here given of 
Aztec society and government at the time of the 
Discovery will probably hold true of all the semi- 
civilized communities of the Mexican peninsula 
and Central America. The pueblos of Mexico 
wore doubtless of various grades of size, strength, 
and comfort, ranging from such structures as Zulli 
up to the city of Mexico. The cities arriconsand 
of Chiapas, Yucatan, and Guatemala, “v= 
whose ruins, in those tropical forests, are fo im. 
pressive, probably belong to the sama class, The 
Maya-Quiché tribes, who dwelt and still dwell in 
this region, were different in stock-languago from 
their neighbours of Mexico; but thore are strong 
reasons for believing that the two great groups, 
Mexicans and Mayas, arose from the expansion 
and segmentation of one common stock, and there 
is no doubt as to the very close similarity be- 
tween the two in government, religion, and social 
advancement, In some points the Mayas were 
superior, They possessed a considerable litera- 
ture, written in highly developed hieroglyphio 
characters upon maguey papor and upon deerskin 
parchment, so that from this point of view they 
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stood upon the threshold of civilization as strictly 
defined! But, like the Mexicans, they wore igno- 


1 This writing was at once recognized by learned Spaniards, 
Tike Las Casaa, a8 entirely differont from anything found olse- 
whers in America, Ho found in Yucatan “letreros de ciertos 
earactores que en otra ninguna parte,” Las Casas, Listoria apo- 
Jogética, cap. oxxiti, For an account of the hieroglyphics, see the 
learned essays of Dr. Cyrns Thomas, A Study of the Manuscript 
Troano, Washington, 1882; ‘* Notes on certain Maya and Mexican 
MSS,,” Third Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, pp. T-153 ; “ Aids 
to the Study of the Maya Codlices,” Sixth Report, pp, 269-871, 
(The paper last mentioned ends with the weighty words, ‘The 
more I study these characters the stronger becomes the convic- 
tion that they have grown out of a pictographio system similar to 
that, gommon among the Indians of North America.” Exaatly 
80; and this is typical of every aspact and evory detail of ancient 
Ameiiean eulinre, It is becoming daily more evident that tho 
old notion of an influence fiom Asia has not a leg to stand on.) 
See also a suggestive paper by the astronomor, EB, §. Holdon, 
“Studies in Central Amorican Picture-Writing,” First Report of 
the Bureau of Etinclogy, pp. 205-245 ; Brinton, Ancient Phonetic 
Alphaves of Yucatan, Now York, 1870; Hssays of an Americanist, 
Philadelphia, 1800, pp. 108-304; Léon do Rosny, Les ¢eritures 
Siguratives, Paris, 1870; L'interprdtation des anciens teates Mayas, 
Paris, 1875; Essai sur le déchiffrement de Uécriture higratique de 
PAmérique Centrale, Pavis, 1876; Férstomaun, Erlduterungen der 
Maya Handschrift, Drosdon, 1886, ‘The deciphorment is as yet 
‘but partially accomplished, The Mexican system of writing is 
clearly developed from the ordinary Indian piotographe ; it could 
not haye arison from the Maya systom, but the latter might woll 
have been a further dovoloprient of tho Mexican system; the 
Maya syatem had probably doveloped some charactors with ao 
phonatio value, i.e. was groping toward tho alphabetical stage; 
but how far this groping had gono must romain very doubtful 
until the decipherment has proceeded further. Dr, Isnac Taylor 
is too hasty in saying that ‘‘the Mayas employed twenty-seven 
charactors which must be admitted to he alphabetic’ (Taylor, 
The Alphabet, vol. i. p. 24); this statement is followed by the 
conclusion that the Maya system of writing was “superior in 
simplicity and convenience to that employed... by the great 
Assyrian nation at the epoch of its greatest powér and glory,”” 
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rant of iron, their society was organized upon the 
principle of gentilism, they were cannibals and 
sacrificed men and women to idols, some of which 
were identical with those of Mexico. The Mayas 
had no conception of property in land; their 
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Ground-plan of go-oalled “ Iouso of the Nuna”? ab Uxmal. 





buildings were great communal houses, like pueb- 
los; in some cases these so-called palaces, at first 
supposed to be scanty remnants of vast cities, were 
themselves the entire “cities;” in other casos 
Dr. Taylor has been misled by Diego de Landa, whose work 


(Relation des choses de l' Yucatan, od. Bragsour, Paris, 1804) hos 
in it some pitfalls for the unwary, 
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there were doubtless large composite pueblos fit 
to he called cities. 

These noble ruins have excited great and in- 
creasing interest since the publication of Mz, Ste- 
phens’s charming book just fifty years ago. An 
air of profound mystery surrounded them, and 
many wild theories were propounded to account 

for their existence. They were at: first 

Ruined oftles A ’ ee 
of Contra acereditad with a fabulous antiquity, 
: and in at least one instance this notion 
was responsible for what must be called misrepre- 
sentation, if not humbug.2 Having been placed 


1 Stephens, Incidents of Travel in Central America, Chiapas, 
and Yutatan, 2 vols., Now York, 1841, 

2 It ocewred in the drawings of the artist Frédaric de Wal- 
deck, who visited Palenque before Stephons, but whose re~ 
searches were published later, ‘‘ His drawings,” snys My. Winsor, 
“are exquisite; but he was not free from a tendenoy to improve 
and restore, whore the conditions gave a hint, and so as wa have 
them iw the final publication they have not been accepted as 
wholly trustworthy.” Near, and Crit, Hist., i, 104, M. de Char. 
nay puts it more strongly. Upon his drawing of a cortain panel 
at Palonque, M. de Waldeck: ‘‘ has acen fit to place threo ov four 
elephants, What end did he propose to himself in giving this 
fictitious representation? Presumably to give a prehistoric origin 
to these ruins, since itis an ascertained fnct that elephants in a 
fossil state only have boon fonnd on the Amorienn continont, It 
ds needless to add that neithor Catherwood, who drow these in- 
soriptions most minutely, nor myself who brought improssions of 
them away, nor living man, ever saw these elephanta and thoir 
fing trunks. But such is tho mischief engondered by procon- 
oived opinions. With somo writers it would seem that to give 
a xecent date te these monuments would doprive them of all in- 
terest. It would have been fortunate had oxplorera been imbued 
with fower prejudices and gifted with a little more common sense, 
for thon wo should have known the truth with regard to these 
ruing long since.’ Charnay, The Ancient Cities of the New 
World, London, 1887, p. 248, The gallant oxplorer’s indigna- 
tion is certainly quite pardonable, 
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by popular fancy at such a remote age, they wero 
naturally supposed to have been built, not by tae 
Mayas, —who still inhabit Yucatan and do not 
absolutely dazzle us with their exalted civilization, 
—-but by some wonderful people long since van- 
ished. Now as to this point tho sculptured slabs 
of Uxmal and Chichen-Itza tell their own story. 
They are covered with hieroglyphic inseriptions, 
anid these hieroglyphs are the same as those in 
which the Dresden Codex and other Maya manu- 
scripts still preserved ave written; though their 
decipherment is not yet complete, there is no sort 
of doubt as to their being written in the Maya 
characters. Careful inspection, moreover, shows 
that the buildings in which these inscriptions oc- 
eur are not so very ancient. Mr, Stephens, who 
was one of their earliest as well as sanest ex. 
plorers, believed them to be the work of the 
Mayas at a comparatively recent period.* The 
notion of their antiquity was perhaps suggested 
by the belief that certain colossal mahogany tress 

1 Some of hig romarks ave worth quoting in detail, aspecially 
in view of tho time whon thoy wero written: ‘I ropeat my 
opinion that we are not warranted in going back to any anciont 
nation of the Old World for the builders of thoso cities ; that they 
axe not the worl: of people who have passed away and whoao his 
tory is lost, but that thera aro strong ronsons to believe them the 
orentions of the samo rages who inhabited tho country at tho time 
of the Spanish conquest, or some not vory distant progonitors, 
And I would remark that we began our exploration without any 
thoory to support. . « . Some are boyond doubt older than thors; 
some are known to haye been inhabited nt the timo of the Span- 
ish conquest, and others, perhaps, woro really in ruina hofore;... 
‘bunt in regard 1o Uxmal, at least, we belioya that it waa an oxist. 
ing and inhabited city at the time of the arrival of tho Spaniards,” 
Stephons, Central America, ote. vol, ii. p. 455. 
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growing between and over the ruins at Palenque 
must bo nearly 4,000 years old. But when M. de 
Charnay visited Palenque in 1859 he had the east- 
em side of the “palace” cleared of its dense 
vegetation in order to get a good photograph; 
and when fe revisited the spot in 1881 he found 
a sturdy growth of young mahogany the age of 
which he knew did not exceed twenty-two years, 
Instead of making a ring onco a year, as in our 
sluggish and temperate zone, these trees had made 
vings at the rate of about one in a month; their 
trunks were already more than two feet in di- 
ameter; judging from this rate of growth the big- 
gest giant on the place need not have been move 
than 200 years old, if as much,? 

These edifices are not so durably constructed as 
those which in Europe have stood for more than 
a thousand years. They do not indicate a high 
civilization on the part of their builders, They 
do not, as Mr, Andrew Lang says, “ throw My- 

een into the shade, and vival the re- 
‘They aro prob- + 99g I Jeture 
auly nak dor mains of Cambodia. n pictures 
Eval ear they may seem to do so, but M. de 

Charnay, after close and repoated ox. 
amination of theso buildings, assures us that as 
structures they “cannot be compared with those 
at Cambodia, which belong to nearly the same 
period, the twelfth century, and which, notwith- 
standing their greater and more resisting propor 
tions, are found in the same dilapidated condix 


1 Charnay, The Ancient Cities of the New World, p. 200. 
2 Lang, Myth, Ritual, and Religion, vol. ii, p, 348. 
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tion.” It seems to mo that if Mr, Lang had 
spoken of the Yueatan ruins as rivalling the re- 
mains of Mycena, instead of “throwing thom into 
the shade,” he would have come nearer the mark, 
The buildera of Uxmal, like those of Mycena, did 
not understand the principle of the arch, but were 
feeling their way toward it. And here again we 
are brought back, as seems to happen whatever 
roatl we follow, to the middle status of barbarism, 
The Yucatan architecture shows the marks of its 
origin in the edobe and rubble-stone work of the 
New Mexico pueblos. The inside of the wall “is 
a rude mixture of friable mortar and small irregu. 
lar stones,” and under the pelting tropical rains 
the dislocation of the outer facing is presently of. 
fected. The large blocks, cut with flint chisels, 
are of a soft stone that is soon damaged by 
weather ; and the cornices and lintels are beams 
of a very hard wood, yet not so hard but that in- 
sects bore into it, From such considerations it is 
justly inferred that the highest probablo antiquity 
for most of the ruins in Yucatan or Central Amor- 
ica is the twelfth or thirteenth century of our era, 
Some, perhaps, may be no older than the ancient 
city of Moxico, built a. p. 1825. 

2 Charnay, op. cit, p. 200 “EX mny remark that [the] virgir 
forests [hore] have no very old trees, boing doatroyod by insosts, 
moisture, Nanas, eto, ; and old montoros tell mo that mahogany 
and caduyr trees, which are most durable, do not lve above 200 
years,’ id. p. 447, 

2 The reader will find it suggestive to compare portions of 
Schliomann'’s Mycencs nud M. de Charnay's book, jnst oited, with 
Morgan’s Houses and House-Life, chap, xi, 

® Charnay, op. cit. p. 414. Copan and Palenque may bo two or 
three centuries older, and had probably fallen into ruins bofora 
tho arrival of the Spaniards, 
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But we are no longer restricted to purely ar- 
cheological evidence. One of the most impressive 
of all these ruined cities is Chichen-Itza, which is 
regarded as older than Uxmal, but not so old as 
Tvamal. Now in recent times sundry old Maya 
Chronicle of Gocuments have been discovered in 
Chloxutub, ‘Yucatan, and among them is a briet 
history of the Spanish conquest of that country, 
written in the Roman character by a native chief, 
Nakuk Pech, about 1562. It has been edited, 
with an English translation, by that zealous and 
indefatigable scholar, to whom American philol- 
ogy owes such a debt of gratitude, — Dr. Daniel 
Brinton, This chronicle tells us several things 
that we did not know before, and, among others, 
it refers most explicitly to Chichen-Iiza and Iza- 
malas inhabited towns during the time that the 
Spaniards were corhing, from 1519 to 1642. If 
there ‘could have been any lingering doubt as to 
the correctness of the views of Stephens, Morgan, 
and Charnay, this contemporaneous documentary 
testimony dispels it once for all. 

1 Brinton, The Maya Chronicles, Philadelphia, 1882, ‘‘ Chron- 
iole of Chioxulub,” pp. 187-259. ‘This boolc is of great impor- 
tanco, and for the ancient history of Guatemala Brinton’s Annals 
of the Cakchiquels, Philadelphia, 1885, is of like value and in- 
terest, 

Half a century ago Mr. Stephons wroto in truly prophotio vein, 
“the convents avo rich in manusoripts and documonta writton by 
the early fnthers, enciques, and Indians, who very soon acquired 
the knowledge of Spanish and the art of writing. Theso have 
never been examined with the slightest reference to this subject; 
and I cannot help thinking that some precious memorial is now 
mouldering in the library of a neighbouring convent, which would 
determine the history of some ane of these ruined cities.” Vol, ifs p. 
456. The italioizing, of courso, is mine. 
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The Mexicans and Mayas believed themselves 
to be akin to each other, they had several deities 
and a large stock of traditional lore in common, 
and there was an essential similarity i In yaya ontture 
theiv modes of life; so that, since wo Yay slcsely 
are now assured that such cities as Izn- "elem 
mal and Chichen-Itza were contemporary with the 
city of Mexico, we shall probably not go very far 
astray if we assume that the elaborately carved and 
bedizened ruins of the former may give us some 
hint as to how things might have looked in the lat 
ter, Indeed this complicated and grotesque cary 
ing on walls, door-posts, and lintels was one of the 
first things to attract the attention of the Spaniards 
in Mexico, They regarded it with mingled indig- 
nation and awe, for serpents, coiled or uncoiled, 
with gaping mouths, were most. conspicuous among 
the objects represented. The visitors soon learned 
that all this had a symbolic and religious meaning, 
and with some show of reason they concluded that 
this strange people worshipped the Devil. 


We have now passed in review the various peo- 
ples of North America, from the Arctic circle to 
the neighbourhood of the isthmus of Darien, ané 
ean form some sort of a mental picture of the con- 
tinent at the time of its discovery by Europearis 
in the fifteenth century. Much more might have 
been said without going beyond the requirements 
of an outline sketch, but quite as much has been 
said as is consistent with the general plan of this 
book. I have not undertaken at present to go be 
yord the isthmus of Dafien, because this prelims 
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inary chapter is already disproportionately long, 
and after this protracted discussion the reader's 
attention may be somewhat relieved by an entire 
change of scene, Enough has been set forth to 
explain the narrative that follows, and to justify 
us henceforth in taking certain things for granted. 
‘The outline description of Mexico will be completed 
when we come to the story of its conquest by Span- 
jards, and then we shall be ready to describe some 
principal features of Peruvian society and to wider- 
stand how the Spaniards conquered that country. 


There is, however, one conspicuous featnre of 
North American antiquity which has not yet re- 
ceived our attention, and which calls for a few 
words before we close this chapter. I refer to the 
The “Moma. mounds that are scattered over so large 
Builders." part of tho soil of the United States, 
and more particularly to those between the Mis- 
sissippi river and the Alleghany mountains, which 
have been the subject of so much theorizing, and 
in late years of so much careful study.1 Vague 


1 For original researches in the mounds one cannot do bettor 
than consult the following papers in the Reperts of the Bureau of 
Ethnology: —1, by W. TW. Holmes, “ Art in Shell of the An~ 
stent Americans,” ii, 181-803; ‘The Ancient Pottery of tho 
Misslasipp} Valley,” iv. 365-480; “ Prehistoric Textile Fabrics 
of the United States,” ii, 807-481; followed by an illustrated 
patalogne of objeots collented chiefly fiom mounds, fii, 488-516 ; 
—2 H.W, Henshaw, “ Animal Carvings from the Mounds of tho 
Mississippi Valley,” ii, 121-106;— 8. Cyrus Thomas, * Burial 
Mounda of the Northern Section of the United Stntes,” y. 7~110 ; 
also three of tho Bureaws ‘Bulletins by Dr, Thomas, Tho 
Problem of the Ohio Mounds,” “'The Ciroular, Square, and Oa. 
tagonal Earthworks of Ohio,” and “ Work in Mound Exploration 
of the Bureau of Ethnology;” also twa articles by Dr, Thomas 
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and wild were the speculations once rife about 
the “Mound-Builders” and their wonderful civil- 
ization, They were supposed to have been a race 
quite different from the red men, with a culture 
perhaps superior to our own, and more or less elo- 
quence was wasted over the vanished “empire” 
of the mound-builders. There is no reason, how- 
ever, for supposing that there ever was an empire 
of any sort in ancient North America, and no relic 
of the past has ever been seen at any spot on ou 
planet which indicates the former existence of a 
vanished civilization even remotely approaching 
ouv own, The sooner the student of history gets 
his head cleaved of all such rubbish, the better. 
As for the mounds, which are scattered in such 
profusion over the country west of the Allegha- 
nies, there are some which have been built by In- 


in the Magazine of American History: —“Tho Houses of the 
Mound-Builders,” xi 110-115; “Indian Tribes in Profistoria 
Times,” xx, 193-201, Sve also Horatio Hale, “Indian Migra- 
tions,” in American Antiquarian, v. 18-28, 108-124; M, F. Force, 
Xo What Race did the Mound-Builders belong ? Cincinnatl, 1875; 
Lucien Carr, Mounds of’ the Mississippi Valley historically con- 
sidered, 1888; Nadailino’s Prehistorio America, od. W. Hl, Dall, 
chaps. iil., iv. ‘The earlost work of fundamental importanue on 
the subject was Squicr’s Ancient Monuments of the Afisstasippt 
Valley, Philadelphia, 1848, being the fist volume of the Smith- 
sonian Contributions to Knowledge. For statemonts of tho 
theory whioh presumes sither a racs connection or a similarity in 
culls between the mound-buildexs and the pueblo Indians, seo 
Dawson, Fossil Men, p. 65; Foster, Prehistoric Races oj the 
United States, Chicago, 1878, chaps. iil, v.~-x.; Sir Daniel Wilson, 
Prehistoric Man, chap. x. ‘The annual Smithsonian Reports for 
thirty years past illustrate the growth of knowledge and progres- 
sive changes of opinion on the subjoct. Tho bibliographical ac- 
count in Winsor’s Narr. and Crit. Hist, i. 807-412, is full of 
minute information. 
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dians since the arrival of white men in America, 
and which contain knives and trinkets of Euro. 
pean manufaciure, There are many others which 
ave much older, and in which the genuine remains 
sometimes indicate a culture like that of Shawnees 
or Seneeas, and sometimes suggest something per. 
haps a little higher. With the progress of re- 
search the vast and vague notion of a distinct 
yvace of “ Mound-Builders ” became narrowed and 
Tho notin  cefined. It began to seem probable 
fast hoy were that the builders of the more remark- 
teos j able mounds were tribes of Indians 
who had advanced beyond the average level in 
horticulture, and consequently in density of popu- 
lation, and perhaps in political and priestly organ- 
ization. Sucha canclusion seemed to be supported 
by the size of some of the “ancient garden-beds,” 
often covering more than a hundred aeres, filled 
withthe low parallel ridges in which corn was 
planted, The mound people were thus supposed 
to be semi-civilized red men, like the Aztecs, and 
some of their elevated earthworks were explained 
as places for human sacrifice, like the pyramids of 
Mexico and Central America, Jt was thought 
that the “ civilization ” of tho Cordilleran peoples 
might formerly have extended northward and east- 
ward into the Mississippi valley, and might after 
a while have been pushed back by powerful hordes 
of more barbarous invaders. A further modification 
and reduction of this theory likened the mound- 
builders to the pueblo Indians of New Mexico. 
Such was the opinion of Mv. Morgan, who of- 
fered a very ingenious explanation of the extensive 
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earthworks at High Bank, in Ross county, Ohio, 
as the fortified site of a pueblo’ Although there 
is no reason for supposing that the mound-build- 
ers practised irrigation (which would not be re- 
quired in the Mississippi valley) or waed adobe- 
brick, yet Mx. Morgan was inclined to admit them 
into his middle status of barbarism be- 4. jo m0 
cause of the copper hatchets and chisels 7" 
found in somo of the mounds, and because of the 
apparent superiority in horticulture and the in- 
craased reliance upon it. IIe suggested that a 
people somewhat like the Zuilis might have mi- 
grated eastward and modified their building hab- 
its to suit the altered conditions of the Mississippi 
valley, where they dwelt for several centuries, 
until at last, for some unknown reason, they xre- 
tired to the Rocky Mountain region. It seems to 
me that an opinion just the reverse of My. Mor. 
gan’s would be more easily defensible, — namely, 
that the ancestors of the pueblo Indians wore a 
people of building habits somewhat similar to the 
Mandans, and that their habits became modified 
in adaptation to a country which demanded care- 
ful ivvigation and supplied adobe-clay in abun- 
dance, If ever thoy built any of the mounds in 
the Mississippi valley, I should he disposed to 
place their mound-building period before their 
pueblo period. 

Recent researches, however, make it more and 
more improbable that the mound-builders were 
nearly akin to such people as the Zuilis or similar 
to them in grade of culture. Of late years the ex. 

1 Houses and House-Life, chap. ix, 
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ploration of the mounds has been carried on with 
increasing diligence. More than 2,000 mounds 
have been opened, and at least 88,000 ancient 
relics have been gathered from them: such as 
quartzite arrow-heads and spades, greenstone axes 
and hammers, mortars and pestles, tools for spin- 
ning and weaving, and cloth, made of spun thread 
and woven with warp and woof, somewhat like a 
coarso sail-cloth, The .water-jugs, kettles, pipes, 
and sepulchral wns have been elaborately studied. 
The net results of all this investigation, up to the 
present time, have been concisely summed up by 
ba ei Dr, Cyrus Thomas. The mounds were 
yore probably nob all built by one people, but by dif 
ull by dit. . Pale 
ferent peoples ferent tribes as clearly distinguishable 
atatusot bare from one another as Algonquins ave 
barism ; fen * ¢ 
distinguishable from Iroquois. These 
mound-building tribes were not superior in cul- 
ture ‘to the Iroquois and many of the Algonquins 
as first seen by white men. They are not to be 
classified with Zmuilis, still less with Mexicans or 
Mayas, in point of culture, but with Shawnees 
and Cherokees, Nay more,—some of them were 
Shawnees and Cherokees, Tho missionary Johann 
Heckewelder long ago published the Lonapo tradi- 
tion of the Tallegwi or Allighewi people, who have 
left their name upon the Alleghany river and 
mountains? The Tallegwi have been identified 
1 Work in Mound Exploration of the Bureau of Ethnology, 
Washington, 1887. For a sight of tho thonsnnds of objects 
gathered from the mounds, one should visit the Penbody Mu- 
sem at Cambridge and the Smithsonian Institution at Washing: 


ton. 
3 Hockowelder, istory of the Indian Nations of Pennsylvania, 
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with the Cherokees, who are now yeckoned among 
the most intelligent and progressive of Indian 
peoples? The Cherokees were formerly classed. 
jn the Muskoki group, along with the Glisten 
Creeks and Choctaws, but a closer study 
of their language seems to show that they were a 
somewhat remote offshoot of the Huron-Lroquois 
stock. Yor a long time they occupied the coum- 
try between the Ohio river and the Great Lakes, 
and probably ‘puilt the mounds that ave still to be 
geen there. Somewhere about the thirteenth or 
fourteenth century they were gradually pushed. 
southward into the Muskoki vegion by repeated 
attacks from the Lenape and Hurons, The Chero- 
Kees were probably also the builders of the mounds 
of eastern Tennessee and western North Carolina. 
They retained their mound-building habits some 
time after the white men came upon the scene, 
On the other hand the mounds and box-thaped 
stone graves of Kentucky, Tennessee, 4 yy shaw 
and northern Georgia were probably noes, and 
the work of Shawnees, and the stone 
graves in the Delaware valloy are to be ascribed 
to the Lenape. ‘Thore are many veagons for be- 
living that the roounds of northern Mississippi * 
were constructed by Chickasaws, and the burial * 
tumuli and “ effigy mounds” of ‘Wisconsin by Win- 
eto,, Philadelphia, 1818; of Squier, Historical and Mythological 
Traditions of the <\lgonquins, 2 paper rend bofore the New York 
Historical Sooiety in Juno, 1848; also Brinton, The Lenape and 
their Legends, Philadelphia, 1895. 

1 For a dotailed account of their later history, see O. ©, Royce, 
‘The Cherokee Nation,” Reports of Bureau Ethnology, ¥ 
: 121-878. 
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nebagos. The Minnitarces and Mandans were 
also very likely at one time a mound-building peo. 
ple. 

Tf this view, which is steadily gaining ground, 
be correct, our imaginary race of “ Mound-Build. 
ers” is broken up and vanishes, and henceforth 
we may content ourselves with spealing of the 
authors of the ancient earthworks as “ Indians,” 
There were times in the career of sundry Indian 
tribes when cireumstances induced them to erect 
mounds as sites for communal houses or council 
houses, medicine-lodges or burial-places ; somewhat 
as there was a period in tho history of our own fore- 
fathers in England when circumstances led them 
to build moated castles, with drawbridge and port- 
cullis; and there is no more occasion for assum- 
ing a mysterious race of “ Mound-Builders” in 
America than for assuming a mysterious race of 
“ Castle-Builders ” in England. 


‘Thus, ab whatever point we toucli the snbject of 
ancient America, we find scientific opinion tending 
more and more steadily toward the conclusion that 
its people and their culture were indigenous, One 
of the most important lessons impressed upon us 
foostym by & Jong study of comparative mythol- 


fonenstthe oy is that human minds in different 


Picovary Md parts of the world, but under the influ. 


Singsreacnea ence of similar circumstances, develop 


Braet, similar ideas and clothe them in simi. 


Teckty oes. lar forme of expression. It is just the 


hafereariion same with political institutions, with 
the development of the arts, with social customs, 
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with culture generally. To repeat the remark 
already quoted from Sir John Lubbock, —~ and it 
is well worth repeating, — “Different races in 
similar stages of development often present more 
features of resemblance to one another than the 
same race does to itself in different stages of its 
history.’ When the zealous Abbé Brassewr found 
things in the history of Mexico that reminded him 
of ancient Egypt, he hastened to the conclusion 
that Mexican culture was somehow “ derived” 
from that of Egypt. It was natural enough for 
him to do so, but such methods of explanation are 
now completely antiquated. Mexican culture was 
no more Egyptian culiure than a prickly-pear is a 
lotus. It was an outgrowth of peculiar American 
conditions acting upon the aboriginal Amorican 
mind, and such of its features as remind us of an. 
cient Egypt or prehistoric Greece show simply that 
it was approaching, though it had not reached, 
the standard attained in those Old World coun- 
tries, From this point of view the resemblances 
become invested with surpassing interest, An. 
cient America, as we have seen, was a much more 
archaic world than the world of Enrope and Asia, 
and presented in the time of Columbus forms of 
society that on the shores of tho Mediterranoan 
had beon outgrown before the city of Rome was 
built, Hence the intense and peculiar fascination 
of American archeology, and its profound impor 
tance to the student of general history. 


CHAPTER Ii. 
PRE-COLUMBIAN VOYAGES. 


Tuern is something solemn and impressive in 
the spectacle of human life thus going on for count- 
Jess ages in the Eastern and Western halves of our 
planet, each all unknown to the other and uninflu- 
enced by it. The contact between the two worlds 
practically begins in 1492. 

By this statement it is not meant to deny that 
occasional visitors may have come and did come 
before that famous date from the Old World te 
the New. On the contrary I am inclined to sus- 
pect that there may have been more such occa- 
sional visits than we have been wont to suppose. 
For the most part, however, the subject is shrouded 
in the mists of obscure narrative and fantastic con- 
jecture. When it is argued that in the fifth cen- 
tury of the Christian era cortain Buddhist mission- 
ary priests came from China by way of 
Kamtchatka and the Aleutian islands, 
and kept on till they got to a country which they 
called Fusang, and which was really Mexico, one 
cannot reply that such a thing was necessarily and 
absolutely impossible; but when other critics as- 
sure us that, after all, Fusang was really Japan, 
perhaps one feols a slight sense of relief1 So of 


2 This u tion of the Chinoss visiting Moxico was set forth by 


‘Tho Ohineao, 
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the dim whispers of voyages to America under. 
taken by the Lrvish, in the days when the cloisters of 
sweet Innisfallen wore a centre of piety and culture 
for northwestern Europe, we may say, 

: 0 In 
that this sort of thing has not much to 
do with history, or history with it, Irish ancho- 
rites certainly went to Iceland in the seventh cen- 
tury,? and in the course of this book we shall lave 
frequent occasion to observe that first and lasé 
there has been on all seas a good deal of blowing 
and dvifting done. It is evedibly reported that 
Japanese junks have been driven ashore on the 


the celebrated Degnignes in 1701, in the Mémuires > l' Académie 
des Inscriptions, tom, xxviii, pp. 50N-526, Its absurdity was 
shown by Klaproth, ‘Recherches sur le pays de Mou Sang,” 
Nouvelles annales des voyages, Paris, 1831, 20 séric, tom, xxi. pp. 
68-28 ; see also Klaproth’s intraduetion to Annales des enpereurs 
du Japon, Paria, 1834, pp. iv.-ix.; Humboldt, Kramen oritigue de 
Phistoire de la gsographie du nouveau continent, Paris, 1837, tom, 
ii, pp. 62-84, ‘The faney was revived by C, G, Leland (“ Hans 
Breitmann”’), in his Fusang, London, 1875, and was again domol- 
ishod by the missionary, 8. W. Willams, in tho Journat of the 
American Oriental Society, vol. xi, New Haven, 188), 

1 On the noble work of tho Irish church and its missionaries in 
the sixth and sovonth conturics, see Montalombert, Les moinca 
d'Occident, tom, ii. pp. 465-601; tom. ili, pp. 70-852; Burton's 
History of Scotiand, vol. i. pp. 284-277, and the instructive map 
in Miss Sophie Bryant's Celtic Zreland, Landon, 188), p. 60. The 
nofics of the snbjoct in Milman’s Latin Christiamty, vol. ii, 
pp. 286-247, is entirely inadequate, 

2 The passion for solitude led some of tho disciples of St, Co. 
lumba to make their way from Iona to the Iebrides, and thence 
to the Orkneys, Shetlands, Faroes, and Ioctand, whore a colony 
of them romained until the areival of the Northmen in 874. Sea 
Diouil, Liber de mensura Orbis Terre (a. b. 825), Paris, 1807; 
Innos, Scotland in the Middle Ages, p, 101; Lanigan, Zeclesiust'~ 
cal History of Ireland, chap. iil; Maurer, Bettritge zur Rechte 
geschichte des Germanischen Nordens, i, 85, For tho legond of St, 
Brandan, see Gaffarel, Les voyages de St. Brandan, Paris, 1881, 


isl 
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coasis of Oregon and California ;! and there is a 
Cousin, of -- Story that in 1488 a certain Jean Cousin, 
Dleppo. of Dieppe, while sailing down the west 
coast of Africa, was caught in a storm and blown 
across to Brazil.2 This was certainly quite possible, 
for it was not so very unlike what happened in 
1500 to Pedro Alvarez de Cubral, as we shall here- 
after see;# nevertholess, the evidence adduced in 
support of the story will hardly bear a evitical ex- 
amination. 

It is not my purpose to weary the reader with a 
general discussion of theso and some other legends 
or rumours of pre-Columbian visitors to America. 
‘We may admit, at once, that “there is no good 
reason why any one of them may not have done” 
iiss At what is claimed, but at the same time 

OB . 
arcot litle’ the proof that any one of them did do 
valuo; rae . 6 

it is very far from satisfactory. Move- 
over the questions raised are often of small impor- 
tance, and belong not so much to the serious work- 
shop of history as to its limbo prepared for learned 
trifles, whither we will horeby relegate them? 

1, W. Brooks, of San Francisco, cited in Ligginson, Larger 
History of the United States, p, 24, 

2 Doamarquots, Mémoires chronologiques pour servir & Phistoire 
de Dieppe, Paris, 1785, tom. i. pp. 01-98; Estancolin, Recherches 
sur les voyages et découvertes des navigateurs normands, ote., Paris, 
1882, pp, 832-861. 

4 Soo below, vol. ii. p, 06. 

4+ As IInrrisse says, concerning the alleged voyages of Cousin and 
othora, “ Quant aux voyages du Dieppois Jean Cousin en 1488, 
de Jofio Ramalho en 14090, et do Joo Vaz Corterenl on 1464 ou 
1474, lo loctour nous pardonners de les passer sous silence.’ Chris. 
tophe Colomb, Pavis, 1884, tom. i. p. 807, 


5 Winsor, Narr, and Grit, Hist., i. 69, 
6 Sufficiently full roferoncea may be found in Watson’s Bidli 
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But when we come to the voyages of the North- 
men in the tenth and eleventh cont put sno anso 
ries, it is quite a different affair. Not funisuiely 
only is this a subject of much historic “*™* 
interest, but in dealing with it we stand for a great 
part of the time upon firm historie ground. The 
narratives which tell us of Vinland and of Leif 
Ericsson are closely intertwined with the authentic 
history of Norway and Iceland. In the ninth cen- 
tury of our eva there was a process of political 
consolidation going on in Norway, somewhat as in 
England under Egbert and his suecessors. After 
a war of twelve years, King Ilarold Fairhair over- 
threw the combined forces of the Jarls, or small 
independent princes, in the decisive naval batile 
of Hafursflord in the year 872, This sein 
resulted in making Harold the feudal grodtue Train 
landlord of Norway. Allodial tenures °°" 
were abolished, and the Jarls were required’to be- 
come his vassals. This consolidation of the king- 
dom was probably beneficial in its main conse- 
quences, but to many a proud spirit and crafty 
brain it made life in Norway unendurable, Thege 
bold Jarls and their Viling? followers, to whom, 
ography of the Pre-Columbian Discoveries of America, appended 
to Anderson's America not discovered by Colunibua, 8d ed,, Chi- 
cago, 1888, pp, 121-104 ; aud see tho learned chapters by W. IL. 
Tillinghast on The Geographical Knowlodgo of the Anclonts 


considered in relation to the Discovery of America,” and by dite 
tin Wingor on " Pre-Columbian Explorations,” in Narr. and Grit, 
Hist,, vol. ie 

1 The proper division of this Old Norse word is nat into vi-king, 
but into wthing. The Grst syllablo mannan “bay” or fierd,” 
tha second is a patranymic termination, so that “vikings” are 
“sons of the fiord,'’ —an eminently appiopriate and descriptive 
nama, 
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ag to the ancient Greeks, the sea was not a barrier, 
but a highway,! had no mind to stay at home and 
submit to unwonted thraldom. So they manned 
their dragon-prowed keels, invoked the blessing of 
Wodan, god of storms, upon their enterprise, and 
sailed away. Some went to reinforce their kins. 
men who were making it so hot for Alfred in Eng. 
Jand? and for Charles the Bald in Gaul; some 
had already visited Ireland and were establishing 
themselves at Dublin and Limerick; others now 
followed and found homes for themselves in the 
Hebrides and all over Scotland north of glorious 
Loch Linnhe and the Murray frith; some made 
their way through tho blue Mediterranzan to 
“Micklegard,” the Great City of the Byzantine 
Emperor, and in his service wielded their stout axes 
against Magyar and Saracen ;® some found their 
amphibious natures better satisfied upon the islands 
of ther Atlantic ridge, —the Orkneys, Shetlands, 


1 Gurtins (Griechische Etymologie, p. 287) connects rdyros with 
ndros; compare the Homerio oxpressions dypt xéAcuia, ixbuderra 
éAcula, eto. 

2 ‘{he descondanta of these Northmen formed a very large pro- 
portion of the population of the East Anglian countios, and con~ 
sequently of the men who founded New England. Tho Bust An- 
Glinn connties haye been conspicuous for resiatance to tyranny 
and for freedom of thought, Seo my Beginnings of New Ting 
land, p. 62, 

® Thoy wore the Varangian guard at Constantinople, desc: ibed 
by Sir Walter Scott in Count Robert of Paris. About this sama 
time their kinamon, the Russ, moying eastward from Sweden, 
wore subjecting Slavic tribes as far as Novgorod and Kief, and 
laying the foundations of the powor that has since, through many 
and strange vicissitudes, deyeloped into Russia, See Thomsen, 
The Relations between Ancient Russia and Scandinavia, Oxford, 
1877. 
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and Feroes, and especially noble Iceland. Thero 
an aristocratic republic soon grew up, anes 
owning slight and indefinite allegiance Teal b 
to the kings of Norway.1 The settle. ~~ 

ment of Iceland was such a wholesale colonization 
of communities of picked men as had not been 
geen since ancient Greek times, and was not to he 
seen again until Winthrop sailed into Massachu- 
setts Bay. It was not long before the population 
of Iceland exceeded 50,000 souls, ‘Their sheop 
and cattle flourished, hay crops were heavy, a lively 
trade — with fish, oil, butter, skins, and wool, in 
exchange for meal and malt—was kept up with 
Norway, Denmark, and the British islands, polit- 
ical freedom was unimpaired,” justicd was (for 


1 Bealty to Norway was not formally declared until 1262, 

2 Tho gottlamont of Iceland is colebrated hy Robert Lowa ip 
verses which show that, whatever his opinion may hayo been in 
later yoars as to the nso of a claasionl education, his own early 
studies must always have been 2 sources of comfort te him: — 


Xalpe xal dv vehéraiar wal & vigdSeoas Papetars 
Kat wupt xal cetapols vijoe cadevonévy’ 
"EvOdde yhp Pactdfjos brépBiov UBpw arvgas 
Afjuos ‘YrepBopéay, xdauou dr’ oxartfy 
Abrdaxy Blorov Oelwy 7° epeionara Movode 
Kat Geanods dyviis efipey edeudeplas. 
‘These vorses are thus rendered by Sir Edmnud Iead (Viga 
Glums Saga, p. ¥.)1— 
“Hath, Ista! with nifst and enowastorme girt mraund, 
‘Whore fire and eaithquako rond the shattered ground, — 
Hare onea o'er furthest ocean's loy path 
The Northmen fled 9 tysant monnioh’s wrath + 
Hore, oheered by song and story, dwolt they froo, 
And held ungoathed thelr Inws and Mberty.”” 
Laing (Zetmskringla, vol. i. p. 67) couples Iecland and Now Eng- 
land ag the two modern colonies most distinctly “ founded on 
principle and peopled at first from highor motives than want or 
gan? 
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the Middle Ages) fairly well administered, navat 
superiority kopt all foes at a distance ; and under 
such conditions the growth of the new community 
in wealth? and culture was surprisingly rapid. In 
the twelfth century, before literature had begun to 
blossom in the modern speech of France or Spain 
or Italy, there was a flourishing literature in prose 
and vorse in Iceland. Especial attention was paid 
to history, and the “Landnfima-bék,” or statistical 
and gencalogical account of the early settlers, was 
the most complete and careful work of the kind 
which had ever been undertaken by any people 
down to quite recent times, Few persons in our 
day adequately realize the extent of the early 
Icelandic literature or its richness, The poems, 
legends, and histories earlier than the date when 
Dante walked and mused in the streets of Flor. 
ence survive for us now in some hundreds of works, 
for the most part of rare and absorbing interest. 
The “ Heimskringla,” or chronicle of Snorro Sturle- 
son, written about 1215, is one of the greatest his- 
tory books in the world,? 


1 Just what was then considored wenlth, for an individual, may 
‘ost bo understood by a conerato instance. The historian Snorra 
Siurloson, born in 1178, was called a rich man, “In one yorr, ir 
whioh foddor was searoo, he lost 120 hond of oxen without being 
sovionsly affected by it.” Tho fortune which he got with his first 
wifo Uordian, in 1199, was equivalont nominally to $4,000, or, 
according to the standard of to-day, about $80,000, Laing, 
Heimskringla, vol. i. pp. 101, 198. 

2 Laing's oxcollent English translation of it was published in 
London in 1844, The preliminary dissertation, in five chaptera, 
is of gront yaluc. A new edition, revised by Prof, Rasmus An 
derson, was published in London in 188). Another charming 
book is Sir Goorgo Dasont’s Story of Burnt Njal, Edinburgh, 
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Now from various Ieclandic chronicles 1 we learn 
that in 876, only two yeaxs after the island com- 


1861, 2 vols, translated from the Wjals Saga. Both the saga 
itself and tho translator's learned intruduction give an admirable 
description of life in Iceland at the ond of the tenth century, the 
time when the voyages to America were made. It is a very in- 
ttuetive chapter in history. 

The Ieelandeis of tho present day retain the Old Novae lan- 
guage, while on the Continont it has been modified into Swedish 
and Norwugiau-Danish. They are a well-educated poople, and, 
In proportion to their numbors, publish many booka, 

1 A gull collection of theso chroniclesis given in Rafn’s Antiqui- 
tates, Amervicane, Copenhagen, 1837, in the original Teolandic, 
with Danish and Latin traustations, This hoolcis of great value 
for its fall aud caroful reproduction of original texts; althoug): 
tho rash apeculations and the want of critical discorament shown 
tn the editor's offorts to determine the preciso situation of Vin- 
tand have done much to diseredit tho whole subject in the eyes 
of many acholars, That is, however, very apt to he tho caso 
with firat altompta, like Rafn’s, and the obvious defects of his 
work: should not bo allowed to blind us {6 its morite. Tu the foot- 
notes to the present chapter I shall cits it simply as * Rafn;" as 
the exact phraseology ia ofton important, L shall usually efte tha 
oviginal Icelandic, and (for the benofit of readers unfamillay with 
that language) shall also give tho Latin version, which las been 
‘voll made, and quite happily reflects the fresh and pithy vigour 
of the aiginal. An English trenslation of all the essential parts 
may be found in Do Costa, Pre-Columbian Discovery of America 
bythe Northmen, 2d ed, Albany, 1800; sea aluo Slefter, Voyages 
of the Northmenig America, Boston, 1877 (Prince Socicty). An 
Koolindie vorsion, intorpolated in Povingslriold's edition of tho 
Uetmskringla, 1697, is translated in Laing, vol. #i. pp. 844-861. 

The first modern writer to onll attontion to the Ieolandia,voy 
ages to Greenland and Vinlaud was Arngrim Jénsson, in his Ory~ 
mogea, Hamburg, 1610, and more explicitly in his Specimen 
Tslandite historicum, Amsterdam, 1648. ‘Lhe voyages ara alsa 
mentioned by Campanins, in his Kort beskrifning om provincien 
Nya Swerige uti America, Stockholm, 1702. The firet, however, 
to bring the subject prominently before Eurepean readers wag 
that, judicious scholar Thormodus Torfwus, in his two hoolp His- 
toria Vinlandia antique, nud Historia Gronlandia antique, Co 
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monwealth was founded, one of the settlers named 
Gunnbjérn was driven by foul weather 

Dlacoyory of . 

Groontend, to some point on the coast of Green. 
land, where he and his crew contrived 

to pass the winter, their ship being locked in ice; 


ponhagen, 1705 and 1'706, Later writers have until very recently 
added but little that is important to the work of Torfeous, In 
the voluminous literature of the subject the disoussions chiefly 
worthy of mention are Forster’a Geschichte der Wntdeckungen und 
Schiffahrien im Norden, Frankfort, 1784, pp. 44-88; and Hum. 
boldt, Examen critique, oto,, Paria, 1897, tom. i. pp, 84-104; see, 
also, Major, Select Letters of Columbus, London, 1847 (Hakluyt 
Soo.) pp. xii~xxi. The fifth chapter of Samuel Laing’s prelimt- 
nary dissertation to the Heimskringla, which is devoted to this 
subject, ia full of good sense; for tho most part the shrowd Ork- 
neyman gats at the core of the thing, though now and then a 
Kittle closer knowledge of America would have been useful to 
him, The latest oritical discussion of the sources, marking a 
very dacided advance since Rafn’s time, is the paper by Gustav 
Storm, professor of history in the University of Christiania, 
“ Studior over Vinlandareiserne,” in Aarbgger for Nordisk Old~ 
kyndighed og Historie, Coponhagen, 1887, pp. 208-872, 

Since this chapter was written I have seon an English transla- 
tion of the valuable paper just montioned, “Studies on the Vine- 
land Voyages,’ in Mémoires de la société royale des antiquaires du 
Nord, Copenhagen, 1888, pp. 807-870. I have therafore in most 
cases altered my footnote referonaes below, making the page- 
numbers refer to tho English voraion (in which, by the wn, 
rome parts of the Norwogian original are, for no yery obvious rege 
aon, omitted), By an odd coincidence there chmes to ma at tha 
same time s book fresh from the press, whose rare beauty of 
mechanioal workmanship is fully equalled by its intrinsic merit, 
TheFinding of Wineland the Good — the History of the Icelandic 
Discovery of America, oditod and translated from the oarliost 
reoorda by Arthur Middleton Resves, London, 1800, This 
beautiful quarto contains phototype plates of the original Ice- 
landio yellums in the Hauks-bok, the MS, AM, 557, and the 
Flaeyar-tok, togethar with the texts carefully edited, an admi~ 
rable English translation, and several chapters of critical disous- 
dion desidedly*hotter than anything that has gone before it, Ox 


a 
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when the spring set them free, they returned to 
Teeland. In the year 988 Eric the Red, a settler 
upon Oxney (Ox-island) near the mouth of Brei- 
dafiord, wag outlawed for killing a man in a 
brawl. rio then determined to search for the 
western land which Gunnbjérn had discovered. 
He set out with a few followers, and in the noxt 
three years these bold sailora explored the coasts 
of Greenland pretty thoroughly for a considerable 
distance on each side of Cape Farewell. At 
length they found a suitable place for a home, at 
the head of Igaliko fiord, not far from the site of 
the modern Julianeshanb.t It was fit work for 
Vikings to penetrate so deep a fiord and find out 
such a spot, hidden as it is by miles upon miles of 
craggy and ice-covered headlands, They proved 
their sagacity by pitching upon one of the pleasant- 
est spots on the gaunt Greenland coast; and thero 
pon & smooth grassy plain may still be seen the 
ruins of seventeen houses built of rough’ blocks of 
sandstone, their chinks caulked up with 
n Erto’s colon; 

olay'and gravel. In contrast with most tn Greouen! 
of its bleak swroundings the place ~ 
might well be called Greenland, and so Eric named 
it, for, said he, it is well to have a pleasant namo 
if we would induce people to come hither, The 
name thus given by Evio to this chosen spot ‘has 
reading it carefully through, it seama to me the best book wo 
have on the subject in Engligh, or porhaps in any language. 

Since the aboye was written, the news has come of the suddon 
and dreadful death of Mr. Reoves, in tha railroad disaster at ITs- 
goratown, Indiana, February 26,1891. Myr. Reeves was an Amon 


jean scholar of most brilliant promise, only in his thirty-fifth yean 
3 Rink, Danish Greenland, p, 6. 
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been extended in modern usage to the whole of 
the vast continental region north of Davis strait, 
for the greater part of which it is a flagrant mis. 
nomer! In 986 Erie ventured back to Teeland, 
and was so snecessful in enlisting settlors for 
Greonland that on his return voyage he started 
with five and twenty ships. The loss Crom foul 
weather and icebergs was cruel. leven vosscls 
wore lost; the remaining fourteun, carrying prob. 
ably from four to five hundred souls, arrived safely 
at the head of Igaliko fiord, and began building 
their houses at the place called Brattablid. Their 
settlement presently extended over the head of 
Tunnudliorbik flord, the next deep inlot to the 
northwest; they called it Iviesfiord, Aftor a 
while it extended wostward as fav as Immartinck, 
and eastward as far as the site of Triedvichsthal ; 
and another distinct sottloment of loss extent was 
also mado about four hundred miles to the north. 
west, near the present site of Godthanb, The 
older settlement, which began at Igaliko flord, was 
known as the East Bygd ;? tho younger settlement, 
near Godthaab, was called the West Bygd, | 
1 Wo thus soo tho treacherousnoss of ono of tho arguments 
sited by tho illustrious Arago to prevo that the Greenland const 
must bo colder now then in the tenth eontury. ‘The Isolanders, 
ho fhinks, called it ‘a green land’ boonnso of ita verdure, and 
thorefore it must have boon warmer than at prosont, Bub tho 
Jand which Evio ealled groon was ovidently nothing moro than 
cho rogion about Julianoshanh, which atill has plenty of vordure; 
and so the argumont falls to the ground. Seo Arago, Sur l'état 
thermoméirique du globe terrestre, in his Giuvres, tom. v. p. 243, 
Thera aro reasons, however, for belioving that Groonland waa 
warmer in the tenth century than at presont. Seo below, p. 176, 


2 The map is reduced from Rafn's Antiguitates Americana, tab. 
xy, Tho ruins dotted here and there upon it have boon known 
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This colonization of Greenland by the North. 
men in the tenth century is as well established as 
any event that occurred in the Middle Ages. For 
four hundved years the fortunes of the Greenland 
colony formed a part, albeit a very humble part, 
of Kuropean history. Geographically speaking, 
Greenland is reckoned as a part of America, of 


4 
ever since tho last rediscovery of Greenland in £721, but unttt 
after 1431 they were gonorally supposed ta he the ruins of the 
Weat Bygd. Aftor the Aftoonth contury, when the old colony 
had perishod, and its oxistenco had become a mero literary 
tradition, thero grow up a notion that tho names East Bygd 
aud West Bygd indicated that the two settlements must have 
‘peon respectively eastward and westward of Cape Farewoll; 
and after 1721 much timo was wasted in looking for vestiges of 
human habitations on the barren and ica-bound oastern const, 
Ad Jongth, in 1828-81, the oxploring expedition sont out by tho 
Danish govermmont, under the vory ablo and intolligont Captain 
Graah, demonstrated thal both settlements were west of Capo 
Farowall, and thut the ruing here indicated upon the map are the 
ruing of the East Bygd., It now heenme apparent that a dortain 
description of Greenland by Ivar Bardson — written in Greonlaud 
in tho fourteenth century, and generally aecossible to European 
scholars sinea the ond of tho sixteenth, but not held in much 
esteem bofora Captain Granh’s expedition —~ was quite accurate 
and oxtromoly valuable. From Bardson’s desoription, abont 
which wo shall havo moro to say hereafter, wo ean point out upon 
tho map the anolont siles with much confidence, Of those mon- 
toned in the presont work, tho bishop’s chureh, or “ enthodral ? 
{a view of which is given bolow, p. 222), was at Kalortol. ‘Tho 
village of Garda, which gave ils name to the bishopric, was at 
Kakstaraule, a6 the northeastern extremity of Igatike fiord, Op- 
posite Kakstarauk, on tho wostorn fork of tho fiord, the render will 
observe a ruined chsh; that marks tho site of Brattahlid. Tho 
flord of Ipalike was callod by the Northmon Einarafiord; and 
that of Tunnndliorbik was thoir Evicsford, Tho monastery of St, 
Olaua, visited by Nicold Zeno (seo holow, p, 240), is supposed by 
My, Major to have been situated nonr the Tisblink at tho bottom 
of Tossormint ford, botweon tho east shore of the floid aud the 
small Jako indieated on the map. 
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the western hemisphere, and not of tho eastern, 
The Northmen who scttled in Greenland had, there. 
fore, in this sense found thoir way to America, 
Nevertheless one rightly feels that in tho history 
of geographical discovery an aviival of Europeans 
in Greenland is equivalent merely to reaching tho 
vestibule or ante-chamber of the western hemi- 
sphere. It is an affair begun and ended outside 
of tho great world of the red men, 

But the story does not end here. Into the world 
of the red men the voyagers from Iccland did as- 
suredly come, as indeed, after once gotting a foot- 
hold upon Greenland, they could hardly fail to do. 
Let us pursue the remainder of the story as we 
find it in our Jeclandic sources of information, and 
afterwards it will bo proper to inquire into the 
oredibility of these sources, 

One of the mon who accompanied Eric to 
Greefiland was named Herjult, whose son Bjavni, 
after roving the seas for some years, eame home to 
Iceland in 986 to drink the Yulotide ale with his 
father. Finding him gono, he weighed anchor 
and started after him to Greenland, but encoun- 
tered foggy weather, and sailed on for many days 

by guoss-work without secing sun or 
gutter stars. When at length ho sighted land 
julfoon, 989. 4; was a shoro without mountains, show- 
ing only small heights covered with dense woods. 
Tt was evidently not the land of flords and glaciers 
for which Bjarni was looking. So without stopping 
to make explorations he turned his prow to the 
north and kept on. Tho sky was now fair, and 
after seudding nine or ten days with a brisk breoze 
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astern, Bjarni saw the icy crags of Greenland 
looming up before him, and after some further 
searching found his way to his father’s new home. 
On the route he more than once sighted land on 
tho larbourd. 

This advonture of Bjarni’s seems not to have 
excited general curiosity or to have awakened 
speculation, Indeed, in tho dense geographical 
ignovance of thoso times thore is no reason why it 
should have done so. About 994 Bjarni was in 
Norway, and ono or two people expressed some 
surprise that he did not take more pains to learn 
something about the country he had seen; but 
nothing came of such talk till it reached the ears 
of Leif, tha famous son of Eric the Red, This 
wise and stately man* spent a year or two in Nor- 
way about 998, Roman missionary priests were 
then preaching up and down tho land, gonversion of 
and had converted the king, Olaf Tryg- i ,auen 
gvosson, great-grandson of Harold Fair. 
hair. Leif became a Christian and was baptised, 
and when he returned to Greenland he took priests 
with him who converted many people, though old 
Evig, it is said, preferred to go in the way of his 
fathers, and deomed boisterous Valhalla, with its 
cups of wassail, a place of better cheer than the 
New Jorusulem, with its streats of gold. 


1 In Herjulfeftord, at the entrance to which the modern 
Friedrichsthal is situated. Across tho flord from Friedrighsthal 
n ruined church stands upon the enpe formerly known ay Her- 
julfsness, See map, 

2 Tojfy var mileill madhr ok atorkr, manna skéruligastr at sjd, 
vite madhr ok gédir hdfemadhy um alla hati” ie “Leif 
was» Jarge man and strong, of noble aspect, prudent and mod 
oraig in all things.’ Rafn, p. 33, 
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Leif's zeal for tho conversion of his friends in 
Greenland did not so far occupy his mind as to 
prevent him from undertaking a voyage of dis. 
covery. His curiosity had been stimulated by 
what he had heard about Bjarni’s experiences, and 
he made up his mind to go and see what the coasts 
to the south of Greenland were like. Me sailed 
tot Hie. from Brattahlid — probably in the suwm- 
io," mer or early autunm of the year 10001 
— with a crew of five and thirty men, Some 
distance to the southward they came upon a barren 
country covered with big flat stones, so that they 
called it Helluland, or “slate-land,” 
There is little room for doubt that this 
was the coast opposite Greenland, either west or 
east of the strait of Belle Isle; in other words, 
it was either Labrador or the northern coast of 
Newfoundland, Thence, keeping generally to the 
southward, our explorers came after some days to 
a thickly wooded coast, where they landed and 
inspected the country. What chiefly impressed 
them was the extent of the forest, so that they 
called the place Markland, or “ woodland.” Some 
critics have supposed that this spot was 
somewhere upon the eastern or southern 
coast of Newfoundland, but the more general 


Helluland, 


Markland, 


1 The year seems to have beon that in whioh Christianity waa 
definitely established by law in Iceland, viz, A.D. 1000, ‘The 
chronicle Thattr Hireks Raudha ta careful about verifying ita dates 
by checking one against another. Seo Rafn, p. 15. The most 
masterly work on the conversion of the Scandinavian people is 
Mauror’s Die Bekehrung des Norwegischen Stammes aum Chris« 
tenthume, Munich, 1855; for an account of the missionary work 
iu Iceland and Greouland, see vol, i, pp 191-242, 448-452, 
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opinion places it somewhere upon tho coast of 
Cape Breton island or Nova Scotia. From this 
Markland our voyagers stood out to sea, and rm. 
ning’ briskly before a stiff northeaster iL was more 
than two days before they came in sight of land, 
Then, after following tha coast for a while, they 
went ashore at a place where ariver, issuing from 
a lake, fell into the sea. They brought their ship 
up into tho lnke and cast anchor. The water 
abounded in excellent fish, and the country seomed 
so pleasant that Leif decided to pass the winter 
there, and accordingly his men put up some com- 
fortable wooden huts or booths. One day one of 
the party, a “south country” man, whose name 
was Tyrier? came in from a ramble in the neigh- 
bourhood malring grimaces and talling to himself 
in his own language (probably Ger. 
man), which his comrades did not under- 
stand, On being interrogated as to the cause of his 


Vinland, 


1 ‘The name means “ Turk,” and has served as a touchstone for 
the dulinoss of commentators. To tho Northmen a “ Southman,”? 
would naturally be a Gorman, and why should a German be galled 
a Lurk ? or how should these Northmon happen to have had a 
Tork in thelr company? Myr. Laing suggests that he may have 
boon a Magyar. Yos; or ho may havo visited tho Zastern Empire 
and talon part in a Aight ageinst Turks, and so hayo got a soubri- 
quot, just as Thorhall Gamlason, aftor returning from Vinland 
to Tecland, was over afterward known as“ the Vinlandes.” That 
did not moan that ho was an American redskin. See below, p. 208, 
From Tyrkor’s grinucos one commentator angoly infera that ho 
had been cating grapes and got drunk; and another (even Mr, 
Laing!) thinks it necessary to romind us that all the grape-jnice 
in Vinland would not fuddle a man unless it had been fermented, 
and then goos on to asorihe the absurdity to our innocent chron« 
jelo, instoad of the stupid aunotator, See Heimskringla, vol. i, p 
168. 
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excitement, he replied that he had discovered vines 
loaded with grapes, and was much pleased at the 
sight inasmuch as he had been brought up ina 
vine country. Wild grapes, indeed, abounded in 
this autumn scaaon, and Leif accordingly called the 
country Vinland. The winter seems to have passed 
off very comfortably. IEven the weather seomed 
mild to these visitors from high latitudes, and they 
did not fail to comment on the unusual length of 
the winter day. Their language on this point has 
been so construed as to make the length of the 
shortest winter day exactly nine hours, which 
would place their Vinland in about the latitude of 
Boston. But their expressions do not admit of 
any such precise construction ; and when we re- 
member that they had no accurate instruments for 
measuring time, and that a difference of about 
fourteen minutes between sunrise and sunsct on 
the shortest winter day would make all the diffor- 
ence between Boston and Halifax, we see how idle 
it is to look for the requisite precision in narratives 
of this sort, and to treat them as one would treat 
the reports of a molern scientific exploring expe- 
dition. 

In the spring of 1001 Leif returned to Green- 
land with a cargo of timbor.t The voyage made 
much talk. Leif’s brother Thorvald caught tho 


2 On tho homoward voyage he rescued some shipwrecked sail- 
ors near the coast of Grognland, and was thencefoiward called 
Lelf the Lucky (ot postea cognominatus est Leivus Fo: tunatia), 
Tho pleasant roporta from the nowly found country gave it the 
namo of ‘Vinland the Good.” In the course of the winter fok 
Jowing Leif’s return his father died, 
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inspiration, and, borrowing Loif’s ship, sailed in 
1002, and succeeded in finding Vinland and Leif’s 
huts, where his men spent two winters. In the 
intervening summer thoy went on AD yoyagos of 
exploring expedition along the coast, qiaiind 
fell in with some savages in canoes, and "0% 

got into a fight in which Thorvald was killed by 
an arrow, In the spring of 1004 the ship re- 
turned to Brattahlid. Next year the third brother, 
Thorstein Ericsson, set out in the same ship, with 
his wife Gudrid and a crew of thirty-five men; 
but they were sore bestead with foul weather, got 
nowhere, and accomplished nothing, Thorstein 
died on the voyage, and his widow returned to 
Greenland. ‘ 

In the course of the next summer, 1006, there 
came to Brattablid from Iceland a notable person- 
age, a iman of craft and resource, wealthy withal 
and well born, with the blood of many Kinglets 
or jarls owing in his veins. This man, Thor- 
finn Karlsefni, straightway fell in love with the 
young and beautiful widow Gudrid, and in the 
course of tho winter there was a merry wedding at 
Brattablid, Persuaded by his adventurous bride, 
whose apirit hnd beon roused by the re- 

ior finn 
ports from Vinland and by her former Kausofoh ma 


. his wnaccosa- 
unsnecessful attempt to find it, Thor. fut attompt to 
a found n colony 
finn now undortook to visit that country fn Vinond, 
in force sufficiont for founding a col- 


gny there. Accordingly in the spring of 1007 he 


t4 Jam orebri de Leivi in Vinlandiam profectione sermones 
sorcbantur, Thorvaldus vero, frator ojua, uimis panca terre loga 
explorata fuisse judicayit” Ragu, p. 32. 
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started with three or four ships, carrying one dun 
dred. and sixty men, several women, and quite 9 
eargo of cattle, In the course of that year his son 
Snorro was born in Vinland,? and our chronicle 
tells us that this child was three years old bofore 
the disappointed company turned thoir hacks upon 
thatland of promise and were fain to make their 
way homeward to the fiords of Greonland, It 
was the hostility of the natives that compelled 
Thorfinn to abandon his onterprise. At first they 
traded with him, bartering valuable furs for little 
strips of scarlet cloth which they sought most 
engerly ; and they were as terribly frightened by 
his cattle as the Aztecs weve in lator days by the 
Spanish hoyses.8 The chahce bellowing of a bull 
sent them squelling to the woods, and thoy did 
not show themselves again for three weeks. After 
a while ‘quarrels arose, the natives attacked in 

1 Three is the number usually givon, but at least four of their 
thips would be necdod for so lage x company; and besides 
Thorfim himself, three other gaptsins nra mentioned, — Snorro 
Thotbiandsaon, Bjarni Grimolfsson, and ‘Thorhall Gamlason, 
The narrative givos a picturesque account of this Thorhall, who 
was a pagan and fond of doriding his comrades for their heltef in 
the now-fanglod Christian notions, Ho sooms to hava loft his 
comrades and raturnod to Europe bofore they had abandoned 
their onterprise. A fnrther roferonco to him will be made bolow, 
p: 208, 

2 To this boy Snorro many eminent men have traced thoir an- 
cestry,— bishops, untvorsity professors, govornors of Icolnndy 
and ministers of state in Norway and Donmark. The learned 
antiquarian Finn Magnusson nud the golebrated soulptor ‘how 
waldson regarded themselves as thus descended from Thorflhmn 
Karlsefni. 

3 Compare the alarm of the Wampanoag Tuiians in 1603 at 
the sight of Martin Psing’s mostiff. Winsur, Narr, and Crig 
Hist , iii, 174, 
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great numbers, many Northmon were killed, and 
in 1010 the survivors returned to Greenland with 
a cargo of timber and peltries. On the way 
thither the ships seem to have separated, and one 
of them, commanded by Bjarni Grimolfsson, found 
itself bored by worms (the zeredo) and sank, with 
its commander and half the crew.! 

Among Karlsefni’s companions on this mem- 
oxable expedition was one Thorvard, with his wife 
Freydis, a natural daughter of Eric the Red, 
About the time of their retwn to Greenland in 
the summer of 1010, a ship arrived from Norway, 
commanded by two brothers, Helgi and Finnbogi. 


41 The fate of Bjarni was pathetic and noble. It was decided 
that aa many as possible should save themsclyos in tho storn boat. 
© Then Bjarni ordered that the men should go in the boat by lot, 
and not according to rank. As it would not hold all, they ao- 
copted the saying, and when the lots were drawn, tha men went 
out of the ship into tho boat, Tho lot was that Bjarmi should 
fo down from the ship to the bont with one half of the men. 
‘Then those to whom tho lot fell went down from the ship to the 
oat. When they had come into the boat, a young Ioelander, 
who was the companion of Biarni, said: ‘Now thus do you in- 
tend td leave mo, Bjarni?’? Bjarni replied, ‘That now ssoms 
necessary,’ Io replied with these words: ‘Thou art nof true to 
the promise mado whon I left my fathor's houso in Iceland! 

. Bjarni replied: ‘In this thing T do not see any other way’; con- 
tinning, ‘ What conrse can you suggest?’ ITo snids ‘1 soo this, 
that wo change places and thou come up here and I go down 
thore’ Bjnrn} ropliod: ‘Lot st be so, since I soe that you 
are so anxious to live, and aro frightonod by tho prospect of 
death,’ Then thoy changod places, and he descondod into the 
‘pont with the mon, and Bjarni wont up into the ship. It is ro- 
lated that Bjami and tho sailors with him in tho ship porished in 
the worm gea, ‘Those who wont in tho bont wont on their course 
until they camo to land, where they told all those things”? De 
Costa's version from Saga Thorjinns Karlsefnis, Rafu, pp. 184 
188. 
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During the winter a new expedition was planned, 
Freyate, na And in the summer of i011 two ships 
her evil deeds got, sail for Vinland, ono with Freydis, 
IoLicis, Thorvard, and a crew of 30 men, the 
other with Helgi and Finubogi, and a erew of 
85 men. There were also a number of women. 
The purpose was not to found a colony but to ext 
timber, The brothers arrived first at Leif’s huts 
and had begun carrying in their provisions and 
tools, when Freydis, arriving soon afterward, or- 
dered them off the premises. They had no right, 
she said, to oceupy her brother’s houses, So they 
went out and built other huts for their party a 
little farther from the shore. Before their business 
‘was accomplished “ winter set in, and the brothers 
proposed to have some games for amusement to 
pass the time. So it was done for a time, till dis- 
cord came among them, and the games were given 
up, and none went from one house to the other ; 
and things went on so during a great part of the 
winter.” At length came the catastrophe, Frey- 
dis one night complained to her husband that the 
brothers had given her evil words and struck her, 
and insisted that he should forthwith avenge the 
affront. Presently Thorvard, unable to bear hor 
taunts, was aroused to a deed of blood. With his 
followers hoe made a night atiack upon the huis of 
Helgi and Finnbogi, seized and bound all the 
ocenpants, and killed the men one after another in 
cold blood. Five women were left whom Thorvard 
would have spared; as none of his men would 
yaise a hand against them, Freydis herself took an 
axe and brained them one and all. In the spring 
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of 1012 tho party sniledfor Bratinhlid in the ship 
of the murdered brothors, which was the larger 
and better of the two, Treydis pretended that 
they had exchanged ships and left tho other party 
in Vinlend. With gifts to her men, and dire 
thrents for any who should dare tell what had beon 
dona, sho hoped to keep them silent. Words were 
let drop, however, which cnme to Leif's ears, and 
led him io avrost three of the men and put them 
to the torture until they told the whole story. 
“¢T have not the heart,’ said Leif, ‘to treat my 
wicked sister as she deserves ; but this I will fore- 
tell them [Freydis and Thorvard] that their pos- 
terity will nevor thrive,’ So it went ihat nobody 
thought anything of thom save evil from that time.” 
‘With this grewsome talo ends all account of 
Norse attempts at exploring or colonizing Vinland, 
though references to Vinland by no means end 
here. Taking the narrative as a whole, it seems 
to me a soher, straightforward, and eminently prob 
able story. We may not be able to say 
with confidence exactly whore such aiatieaty 
places as Marklend and Vinland were," 
bué it is clear that the coasts visited on these 
southerly and southwesterly voyages from Brat 
tahlid must have been parts of the coast of North 
America, unless the whole sicry is to be dismissed 
as a figment of somebody’s imagination, But for 
a figment of the imagination, and of European 


1 The atovios of Gudleif Gudlangsaon and Ari Manigon, with 
the fancitul epsculations about ‘ Ivitramannaland” and “ Irland 
ib Mikia," do not seom worthy of notice in this connection, They 
may ho found in De Costa, op. eft. pp. 159-177; und see Reeves, 
The Finding of Winelaud the Gaol, chap vw 
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imagination withal, it has far too many points of 
verisimilitude, as I shall presently show. f 
In the first place, it is an extremely probable 
story from the time that Eric once gets settled in . 
Brattahlid. The founding of the Greenland col- 
ony is the only strange or improbable part of the 
narrative, but that is corroborated in so many other 
ways that we know it to be true; as already 
observed, no fact in medisval history is better 
established. When I speak of the settlement of 
Greenland as strange, I do not mean that there is 
anything strange in the Northmen’s accomplishing 
the voyage thither from Iceland. That island 
is nearer to Greenland than to Norway, and we 
know, moreover, that Norse sailors achieved more 
difficult things than penetrating the fiords of 
southern Greenland. Upon the island of Kingi- 
torsook in Baffin’s Bay (72° 55! N., 56° 5’ W.) 
near Upernavik, ina region supposed to 
Batis Lay have been wnvisited by man before the 
modern age of Arctic exploration, there 
were found in 1824 some small artificial mounds 
with an inscription upon stone: —“ Evling Sigh. 
vatson and Bjarni Thordharson and Eindrid Odd. 
son raised these marks and clonred ground on Sat 
urday before Ascension Week, 1185.” That is 
to say, they took symbolic possession of the land. 
In order to appreciate how such daring voyages 
were practicable, we must bear in mind that tho 
Viking “ships” were probably stronger and more 
seaworthy, and certainly much swifter, than tha 
Spanish vessels of the time of Columbus. One 
} Laing, Heimskringla, i, 152. 
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was uncarthed a few years ago at Sandefiord in 
Norway, and may be seen at the museum 4 ying ship 
in Christiania, Tis pagan owner had jlvoveed 
been buried in it, and his bones were Norway. 
found amidships, along with the bones of a dog 
and a peacock, a few iron fish-hooks and other 
articles, Bones of horses and dogs, probably 
sacrificed at tho funeral according to the ancient 
Norse custom, lay seattered about, This craft has 
been so well described by Colonel LHigginson,! that 
I may as well quote the passage in full: — 

She “was seventy-sevon feet eleven inches at 
the greatest length, and sixteen feet eleven inches 
at the greatest width, and from the top of the 
keel to the gunwale amidships she was five feet 
nino inches deep. Sho had twenty ribs, and would 
draw less than four feetof water. Sho was clinker- 
built ; that is, had plates slightly overlapped, like 
the shingles on the side of a house, The planks 
and timbers of the frame were fastened together 
with withes made of roots, but the oaken boards of 
the side were united by iron rivets firmly clinched, 
The bow and stern wore similar in shape, and must 
have risen high out of water, but were so broken 
that it was impossible to tell how they originally 
ended, Tho keel was deep and made of posortption 
thick oaks boams, and there was no trace % 8 alr 
of any metallic sheathing ; but an iron anchor was 
found almost rusted to picces. There was no deck 
and the seats for rowers had been taken out, The 
oars were twenty fect long, and the oar-holes, six- 
teen on each side, had slits sloping towards the 


1 Seo his Larger History of the United States, pp. 82-84. 
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stern to allow the blades of the oars to ba put 
through from inside. The most peculiar thing 
about the ship was the rudder, which was on the 
starboard or right side, this side being originally 
called ‘steerboard’ from this circumstance. The 
yndder was like a large oar, with long blade and 
short handle, and was attached, not to the side of 
the boat, but to the end of a conical piece of wood 
which projected almost a foot from the side of the 
vessel, and almost two feet from the stern. This 
piece of wood was bored down its length, and no 
doubt a rope passing through it secured the rudder 
to the ship’s side. It was steered by a tiller at- 
tached to the handle, and perhaps also by a rope 
fastened to the blade. As awhole, this disinterred 
vessel proved to be anything but the rude and 
primitive craft which might have been expected ; 
it wag neatly built and well preserved, constructed 
on what a sailor would call beautiful lines, and 
eminently fitted for sea service. Many such vessels 
may be found depicted on the celebrated Bayoux 
tapestry ; and the peculiar position of the rudder 
explains the treaty mentioned in the Heimskringla, 
giving to Norway all lands lying west of Scotland 
between which and the mainland a vessel could 
pass with her rudder shipped... . This was not 
one of the very largest ships, for some of then 
had thirty oars on each sido, and vessels carrying 
from twenty to twenty-five were not uncommon. 
The largest of these were called Dragons, and 
other sizes were known as Serpents or Cranes. 
The ship itself was often so built as to 1epresent 
the name it bore: the dragen, for instance, was a 
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long low vessel, with tho gilded head of a dragon 
at the bow, and the gilded dail at tho storn; tho 
moving oars at tho side might represent tho legs 
of the imaginary creature, the row of shining red. 
and whito shields that wore hung over the gut. 
wale looked like the monster’s scales, and the 
sails striped with red and bluo might suggest his 
wings. ‘Tho ship presorved at Christiania is de- 
soribed as having had buta single mast, set into 
a block of wood so large that it is said no such 
block could now be cut in Norway. Probably tho 
sail was much lize those still carried by large open 
boats in that country,—a single square on a mast 
forty feet long.’ These masts have no standing 
rigging, and are taken down when not in use; and 
this was probably tho practice of the Vikings.” 

In such veusels, well stocked with food and 
weapons, the Northmen were accustomed to spend 
many weeks together on the sea, now and then 
touching land. In such vessels they made their 
way to Algicrs and Constantinople, to the White 
Sea, to Baffin’s Bay, It is not, therefore, their 
voyage to Groenland that seems strange, but it 
is theix success in founding a colony which could 
jast for more than fowr centuries in that in- 
hospitable climate, The question is sometimes 
asked whether tho climate of Greenland ong gttnate of 
may not have undergone some chango Srenland 
within the last thousand years? If there has been 


1 Perhaps it may have boon a square-hoaded lug, like those of 
the Dont galley-punts; seo Leslie’s Old Sca Wings, Ways, and 
Words, in the Days of Oak and Hemp, London, 1800, p. 21, 

* Somo people must have queer notions about the lapse of past 
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any change, ib must have been very slight; such 
as, perhaps, a small variation in tho flow of ocean 
currents might occasion. J am inclined to be. 
lieve that there may have beon such a change, 
from the testimony of Ivar Bardsen, steward of 
the Gardar bishopric in the latter half of the four. 
teenth century, or about halfway between-the time 
of Evic the Red and our own time. According to 
Bardsen there had long been a downward drifting 
of ice from the north and a consequent accumula. 
tion of bergs and floes upon the eastern coast of 
Greenland, insomuch that the customary route 
formerly followed by ships coming from Iceland 
was no longer safe, and a more southerly route 
had been generally adopted.! ‘This slow southward 
extension of the polar ice-sheet upon the east of 
Greenland seems still to be going on at the presont 
day.? It is therefore not at all improbable, but on 
the cofitrary quite probable, that a thousand years 
ago the mean annual temperature of the tip end of 
Greenland, at Cape Farewell, was a few degrees 

time. Ihave moro thon ones had this question put to me in auch 
a way as to show that what tho quovist really had in mind was. 
somo vague improssion of tho time when oaks and chestnuts, vinos 
and maguolias, grew luxuriantly over a groat part of Greonland $ 

But that was in the Miooens period, probably not less than & 

million yonrs ago, and has no obvious bearing upon the deods of 

Evie the Red. 

1 Bardson, Descriptio Greenlandic, appended to Major's Voyayee 
of the Venetian Brothers, ote , pp. 40, 415 and soo bolow, p. 242, 

2 Zahrimann, Journal of Royal Geographical Society, London 
1886, vol. v. p, 102 On this general subject aco J. D, Whitney, 
“The Climate Changes of Later Geological Timea,” in Memoirs 
of the Museum of Comparative Zotlogy at Harvard College, Cam- 
bridge, 1882, vol. vii. According to Professor Whitnoy there hag 
aso veen a detorioiation in the climate of Iceland. 
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higher than now. But a slight difference of this 
sort might haye an important bearing upon the 
fortunes of a colony planted there, For example, 
it would directly affect the extent of the hay erop. 
Grass grows very well now in the neighbourhood 
of Julianeshaab. In summer it is still a “ gyeen 
Jand,” with good pasturage for catile, nt there is 
difficulty in getting hay cnough to last through the 
nine months of winter. In 1855 “there wore in 
Greenland 80 io 40 head of horned catile, about 
100 goats, and 20 sheop ;” but in the ancient col- 
ony, with a population not exceeding 6,000 per- 
sons, * herds of cattle were kept which even yielded 
produce for exportation to Europe.”? So strong 
a contrast seems to indicate a much more plentiful 
grass crop than to-day, although some hay might 
perhaps have been imported from Iceland in ex- 
change for Greenland exports, which were chiefly 
whale oil, eiderdown, and skins of seals, sfoxes, 
and white bears. 

When once the Northmen had found their way 
to Cape Farewell, it would have been marvellous 
if such active sailors could long have avoided 
stumbling upon the continent of North America. 
Without compass or astrolabe these daring men 

+ were accustomed to traverse long stretches of open 


1 Ona mual not too hastily infor that the moan temperature of 
points on tho Amavican conat south of Davis stratt would be 
aifectad in the same way. The relation between the phenomena 
is not quite so simple. For example, a warm early apring on the 
sonst of Crocnland increases the discharge of icoberga from ita 
flords to wander down the Atlantic ocean ; and this increase of 
floating ie tonds to chiil and dampon the summers at least as far 
wouth as Long Island, if not farthor, 

2 Rink’s Danish Greenland, pp. 27, 96, 9% 
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sea, trusting to the stars; and it needed only 

a stiff northeasterly breezc, with per- 
Nottitten sistent clouds and fog, to land a west. 
fiagtiode’ ward bound “dragon” anywhere from 
dmeven”” Cape Race to Cape Cod. This is what 
continent was ’ . 
almost inor- appears 40 have happened to Bjarni 

Herjulfsson in 986, and something quite 
like it happened to Henry Hudson in 1609.1 Cu- 
riosity is a motive quite sufficient to explain 
Leif’s making the easy swnmer voyage to find out 
what sort of country Bjarni had secon. Te found 
it thickly wooded, and as there was a dearth of 
good timber both in Greenland and in Iceland, it 
would naturally ocour to Leif’s friends that voy. 
ages for timber, to be used at home and also to be 
exported to Iceland, might turn out to be profit- 
Yoyagostor @ble.* As Laing says, “to go in quest 
tne of the wooded countries to the south 
west, from whence driftwood came to their shores, 
was a reasonable, intelligible motive for making a 
voyage in search of the lands from whence it came, 
and where this valuable material could he got for 
nothing,” § 

Tf now we look at the details of the story wo 
shall find many ear-marks of truth in it, We 
must not look for absolute accuracy in a narra 
tive which—as wo have itis not the work of 


1 See Road’s Historical Inquiry coneerning Henry ITudeon, A= 
bany, 1866, p. 160, 

§ “Nd teket wmredha at nfju um Vinlandsforih, thviné af 
ferdh thikiy hedhi gddh til fjdr ok virdhingar,” i. 0. “Now thoy 
began to talk again about a vayage to Vinland, for the voyage 
thither was both gainful and honownble.” Rafn, pe Oe 

4 Heimskringla, i, 108. 
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Leif or Thorfinn or any of their comrades, but 
of compilors or copyists, honest and careful ns it 
seems to me, but linble to misplaco details and to 
eall by wrong names things which they had never 
seen, Starting with thoro modost oxpectations we 
shall find tho points of vorisimilitude 
mimorons, ‘Lo begin with tho lonst sig. Ramet 
nifennt, somowhere on our northeast. 
ern coast tho voyagers found many foxes These 
animals, to be sure, ave found in a groat many coun- 
tries, but the point for ug is that in a sontherly and 
southwestorly courso from Capo Farewell these 
sailors are said to havofound thom. If our narra. 
tors had beon drawing upon their imaginations or 
dealing with semi-mythical materials, they would as 
likely as not have luggod into tho story elephants 
from Africa or hippogriffa from Droamland ; medi- 
roval writers were blissfully ignorant of all canona 
of probability in such matters? But our nairators 
simply mention an animal which has for ages 
abounded on our northeastern coasts. One such 
instance is enough to suggest that they were fol- 
lowing ropoxts or documents which emanated ultix 
mately from oye-witnesses and told tho plain irnth, 
A. dozen such instances, if not noutralized by 
counter-instances, aro enough to make this view 
extremely probable; and then one or two instances 

“Baldi var thar molrakke,? £ @, “tht vulphim magnna 
numerug erat,” Rafn, p, 188, 

3 Tt ig extremely diffienlt for an impostor te conooat a narra- 
tive without making blundora that can easily bo dotooted by n 
oritical scholar, For examplo, the Book of Marmon, in the pns- 
sage cited (soe above, p. 8), In anpremely blissful ignorance intro- 
duces oxon, shoop, and silk-worms, as woll as the knowledgo af 
amelting iron, into pre-Columbian Amorlaa. 
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which could not have originated in the imagination 
of a European writer will suffice to prove it, 

Let us observe, then, that on coming to Mark. 
land they “slew a bear;”1 the river and lake 
(or bay) in Vinland abounded with salmon bigger 
than Leif’s people had ever seen;2°on the coast 
they caught halibut;$ they came to an islanci 
where there were so many cider ducks breeding 
that they could hardly avoid treading on their 
eggs ;* and, as already observed, it was because 
of the abundance of wild grapes that Leif named 
the southernmost country he visited Vinland. 


1 Thar { drdépu theiv cinn bjérn,” i, 6. “in qua ursum inter. 
fecornut,” id, p. 138. 

2 “Hyorki skeorti thar lax { dnni nd { vatninu, ok storra lax 
enn their hofdhi fyrr sédh,” i, 0, “Sibi neque in fluvio neque in 
Tnou deevat salmonam copia, et quidem majoris corporis quam 
antea vidissont,” id. p. 82. 

8“ Telgir fiskar,” i, a. “sacri pisces,” id. p. 148. Tho Dan. 
jah phraso is ‘helleflyndre,” i, «, “holy flounder’? The Eng. 
Viah halibut is hali = holy 4+- but = flounder, This word but is 
olassed as Middle English, but may still ho heard in the north of 
England. The fish may have been go enlled “from being eaten 
particularly on holy days” (Century Dict. s. v.) ; or poastbly from a 
pagan superstition that water abounding in flat fishes is especially 
safe for mariners (Pliny, Hist, Nat. ix. 70) ; or possibly from gome 
lost foll-tale about St. Petor (Maurer, Isliindische Volkssagen 
der Gegenwart, Loipsia, 1860, p, 195). 

+ “Svat var mérg edhr { eynui, at varla méttt génga fyri oge- 
yum,” i.e. ‘tantus in insula anatum mollissimarum numerus 
erat, ut pre ovis transiri fore non possot,” id. p. 141, Hider ducks 
breed on our northenstorn coasts as far south as Portland, and are 
sometimes in winter soen as far south as Delawara, ‘They alao 
abound in Greenland and Iceland, and, as Wilson observes, “ their 
nesta ara crowded ga close together that a porson can scarcoly 
walk without treading on them... . Tho Icelandors have for 
ages Itnown the value of eider down, and have dono an oxtensiva 
busivess in it”? See Wilson’s American Ornithology, vol. iit 
p, 50, 
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From the profusion of grapes —sneh that the 
ship’s stern boat is said on one vceasion to have 
beon Sed wilh them !— wo get a elne, thongh lesa 
devisivo than conld be wished, to the leeation of 
Vinland, The extreme northern limit 
of tho vino in Canada is 47°, the paral- dalle the 
Jel which cuts across the tops of Princo “"” 
Edward and Cape Breton islands on the map? 
Near this northern limit, however, wild grapes ave 
by no means plenty ; so that the cgast upon which 
Leif wintered must apparently have been south of 
Cape Breton, Dr. Storm, who holds that Vinland 
was on the southern coast of Nova Scotia, hag 
collected some interesting testimony as to the 
growth of wild grapes in that region, but on the 
whole tho abundance of this fruit seems rather to 
point to tho shores of Massachusetts Bay. 

Wo may now observe that, while it is idle to 
attempt to determine accurately the length df the 
winter day, as given in our chronicles, rengtn of the 
nevertheless since that length attracted "4 
the attention of the voyagers, as something re- 


2 { “Svt or ang at optirbétr thofrra var fylidy of vin. 
Sa itie-snid that afterboat thoir was Med of vine 
borjum,” y 
borrian, } Rafa, p. 86. 

2 Storm, “Sindios on the Vinland Voyages? Mémoires da ia 
société royale des anitquaires du Nord, Copouhngen, 1888, p. 851. 
Tho limit of the vine at ibis Jatitndo is some disianco inland; near 
the shoro the limit ja a little farthor south, and in Newfoundland 
it dooa not grow atall, Id. p. 808. 

§ Tho attompt of De. Kohl (Afaine ist. Soc., Now Soriou, vol. 
i.) to connect the voyage of Thorfinn with the coast of Maine 
aooms to be snocessinly rofutod by De Costa, Northnen in Maing 
eto., Albany, 1870. 
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markable, it may fairly be supposed to indicate a 
latitude lower than thoy wore accustomed to reach 
in theiy trading voyages in Europe, Such a Jati- 
iude as that of Dublin, which lies opposite Labra- 
dor, would have presented no novelty to them, for 
voyages of Icelanders to their kinsmen in Dub 
lin, and in Rouen as well, were common onough. 
Halifax lies about opposite Bordeaux, and Boston 
a little south of opposite Capo inisterre, in Spain, 
so that cither of these latitudes would satisfy tho 
conditions of the case; either would show a longer 
winter day than Rouen, which was about the south- 
ern limit of ordinary trading voyages from Ice- 
land, At all events, the length of day indicates 
for Vinland a latitude south of Cape Breton. 

The next point to be observed is the mention of 
“gelf-sown wheat-ficlds.”1 This is not only an 
important ear-mark of truth in the narrative, but 
it helps us somewhat further in determining the 
position of Vinland. ‘The “self-sown” cereal, 
which these Icelanders called “ wheat,” was in all 
probability what the English settlers six hundved 
years afterward called “corn,” in each 
case applying to a new and nameless 
thing the most serviceable namo at hand. In 
England “ con” means either wheat, barley, rye, 
and oats collectively, or move specifically wheat ; 
in Scotland it gencrally means oats; in Amorica it 
means maize, the “ Indian corn,” tho cereal pecul- 
iar to the western hemisphere. The beautiful wav. 
ing plant, with its exquisitely tasselled ears, which 


Indian corn, 


1 ( “Sidlfedna hyeltiakra” 2 
Self-sown wheat-acrea } Rakn, plea 
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was one of the first things to attract Champlain’s 
attention, could not have escaped the notice of 
such keon observers as we are beginning to find 
Leif and Thorfinn to have beon, A. cereal like 
this, requiring so little cultivation that without 
much latitude of speech it might bo described as 
growing wild, would be intoresting to Europeans 
visiting the American coast; but it would hardly 
eceur to European fancy to invent such a thing. 
‘The mention of it is therefore a very significant 
ear-mark of the truth of the narrative. As 1e- 
gards the position of Vinland, the presence of 
maize seoms to indicate a somewhat lower Ilati- 
tude than Nova Scotia. Maize requires intensely 
hot summers, and even under the most careful 
European cultivation does not flowish north of 
the Alps. In the sixteenth century its northern- 
most limit on the American coast seems to have 
been nt the mouth of the Kennebeo (44°), though 
farther inland it was found by Cartier at Hoche- 
laga, on the sito of Montreal (46° 80"), A pre- 
sumption is thus raised in favour of the opinion 
that Vinland was not farther north than Massa 
chusetts Bay. 

‘This presumption is supported by what is said 
about the climate of Vinland, though it must bo 
borne in mind that general statements about clix 
mate are apt to be very loose and misleading. Woe 

1 Dz. Storm makes porhaps too much of this prosumption. Ho 
treats it as decisive against his own opinion that Vinland was the 
southern conat of Nova Scotin, and accordingly ho tries to prove 
that the self-sown corn was not maize, bué “wild ries” (Ztzanta 
aquatica), Mémotres, eto, p. $50. But his argument is weakened 
by excess of ingonuity. 
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are told that it seemed to Leif’s people that cattle 
would be able to pass the winter out of doors there, 
for there was no frost and the grass was 

w ; 
yeater in not much withered! On the other 
eae hand, Thorfinn’s people found the win- 
ter severe, and suffered from cold and hunger 
Taken in connection with each other, these two 
statements would apply very well to-day to our 
variable winters on the coast southward from Cape 
Ann, The winter of 1889-90 in Cambridge, for 
example, might very naturally have been described 
by visitors from higher latitudes as a winter with- 
out frost and with grass scarcely withered. In- 
deed, we might have described it so ourselves. 
On Narragansett and Buzzard’s bays such soft 
winter weather is still more common; north of 
Cape Ann it is much less common, The severo 
winter (magna hiems) is of course familiar enough 
anywhere along the northeastern coast of America, 

On the whole, we may say with some confidence 

that the place described by our chroni- 
Probable situ- 1“ + 
ation of ‘¥in- clers as Vinland was situated somewhere 
land, * *, 

between Point Judith and Cape Bre. 
ton; possibly we may narrow our limits and say 

1 “Thar var avé gédhr landskostr at thy{ or theim syndist, at 
thar mundi eingi fonadhr fédhr thurfa 4 vetzum; thar kvomy 
cingi frost 4 vetrum, ok itt rénudlm thar grés,” io, “tanta autem 
orat terre bonitas, ut inde intolligera osset, pecora hime pabulo 
non indigere posse, nullis incidentibus algoribus hicmalibus, ef 
graminibus parum faccescentibus.” Rain, p, 82, 

2 Thar voru their um votrinn; ol gjirdhist vetr mikill, en 
okki fyri unnit ok gjérdhist {lt til matarina, ok tékust af vei. 
dhirnar,” i, e. ‘hie hiomarunt ; cum vero magna incidoret hiems, 
nullumque provisum esset ali nentum, cibus cwpit doficore capt 
raque aessabat.’? Id. p, 174. 
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that it was somewhere between Cape Cod and 
Cape Ann, But the latter conclusion is much less 
secnre than the former. In such a caso as this, 
the more we narrow our limits the greater onr 
Yiability 40 orror1 Whilo by such narrowing, 
moreover, the question may acquive more interest 
as a bone of contention among local antiquariang, 
its value for the general historian is not increased. 
But we have not yet done with the points of veri- 
similitude in our story. We hava now to cite two 
or three details that are far more striking than any 
as yet mentioned, — details that could never have 
been conjured up by the fancy of any medimyal 
European. We must bear in mind that “ sav. 
ages,” whether true savages or people in a gayages 
the lower status of barbarism, wore prac- wknows to 
tically unknown to Europeans before “ves 
the fifteenth century, There were no such people 
in Europe or in any part of Asia or Africa’ visited 
by Europeans before the great voyages of tho 
Portuguesa. Medieval Europeans knew nothing 
whatever about people who would show surprise at 
the sight of an iron tool? or frantic terror at the 


1 A fayonrile method of dotermining tho exact spots visitod by 
tho Northinen hes beon to compare thoi atatoments 1egarding 
the shapo and trond of the consta, tholr bays, headlands, ote, 
with various woll-lknown poluta on the Now England const. It is 
atompting method, but wfoitunately treacherous, beeauso tho 
anime goneral desoription will often apply well enough ta soveral 
difforont places. It is like summor bomdors in tho country strng~ 
gling to tell ona anothor whore they have hoen to drive, — pnst a 
sohool-houae, down a stoop hill, through some woods, aud by a 
saw-mill, oto, 

® Tt is not mount that stone implements did not cuntinne to be 
ased in some parts of Europe far into the Middle Ages. But 
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voice of a bull, or who would eagerly trade off 
valuable property for worthless trinkets. Their 
imagination might be up to inventing hobgoblins 
and people with heads under their choulders,! but 
it was not up to inventing such simple touches of 
nature as these. Bearing this in mind, let us 
observe that Thorfinn found the natives of Vin 
land eager to give valuable furs? in exchange for 


this was not because iron was not perfectly wall known, but be 
cause in many backward regions it was difficult to obtain or ta 
work, so that stono continued in wae. As my friend, Mr. T. S, 
Perry, reminds me, Helbig says that stone-pointed spears were 
used by some of the English at the battle of Hastings, and stone 
battle-axes by some of the Scots under William Wallace at the 
end of the thirteenth century. Die Italiker in der Poebene, Leip- 
sio, 1879, p. 42, Helbig's statement as to Hastings is confirmed 
by Freeman, Norman Conquest of England, vol. iii, p. 478, 

1 My use of the word “ invonting” is, in this conncotion, a slip 
of the pen. OF course the tales of “ mon whose heads do grow 
beneath their shoulders,” the Sciopeda, eto., as told by Sir John 
Mandeyglle, wore not invented by tho medimval imagination, but 
copied from ancient authors. They may be found in Pliny, List. 
Nat., lib. vii., and were mentioned before his time by Ktosiag, as 
well as by Heeatens, according to Stephanus of Byzantium, Cf, 
Aristophanes, Aves, 1663; Julius Solinus, Potyhistor, ed. Sulma- 
Bius, cep. 240, Just as these sheets are going to press there comes 
to me Mr. Perry’s acute and learned History of Greek Literature, 
Now York, 1800, in which this subject is mentioned in connec. 
tion with the mendacious and medical Ktesiaa: —‘Thoso stories 
have probably acquired a literary ourronoy “ by exercise of the 
habit, not unknown even to students of scieneo, of indisoriminate 
copying from one’s pretlecessors, go that in roading Mandoville 
wo have the ghosts of the lios of Ktosias, almost sanctiflod by 
the authority of Pliny, who quoted them and thereby made 
them a part of medimval foll-lore —and from folk-loro, proba+ 
bly, they took their remote atart? (p. 522). 

2 En that var grévara ole safyali olt allekonar skinnavara ” 
{Rafn, p, 69),—i. e. gray fur and snblo and all sorts of skins 
wares; in another account, ‘‘skinnavdru ole algré siinn,’? whic 
ip the Danish version is ‘skindvarer og wgte graaskind” (id. 
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little strips of scarlet cloth to bind about their 
heads. When the Northmen found the cloth grow- 
ing scarce thoy cut it into extremely narrow strips, 
hut the desive of the natives was so great that 
they would still give a whole skin for the smallest 
strip, They wanted also to buy weap- ano nntives 4 
ons, but Thorfinn forbade his men to Vues 
sell thom. One of tho natives picked up aa 
ivon hatchet and eut wood with it; one after an- 
other tried and admired it; at length one tried it 
on a stone and broke its edge, and thon they scorn- 
fully threw it down! Ono day while they were 
trading, Thorfinn’s bull ran out before them and 
bellowed, whereupon the whole company was in- 
tantly scattered in headlong flight, After this, 
when threatencd with an attack by the natives, 
Thorfinn drew up his men for a fight and put the 
bull in front, very much as Pyrrhus used elephants 
—-at first with success — to frighten the Romans 
aud their horses? 


1 160), —f, 4, skinwaros and gonuine gray furs, Cartior in Can- 
ada and the Puritans in Massachusetts were not long in finding 
tha the natives had good furs to aell. 

1 Rafn, p 186. : 

2 Much ourioua information respactiug the use of alophante in 
war may be found in tha learned work of tho Chevalior Armandi, 
Tlistoive mititaive des déphants, Paris, 1843, As rogards Thor- 
finn’s bull, Mr. Laing makes the kind of blundor that our Brit. 
ish cousing aro somotimios known to make when they got the 
Rooky Mountains within sight of Bunkor Hill monument, “A 
continontal people in that part of Amorica,” aays Mr, Laing, 
gould not ho strangers to the much moro formidable bison.” 
Heimstringla, p. 169. Bisous on the Atlantic coast, Mr. Laing ?{ 
And thon his compariaon quite misgoa tho point; a bison, if the. 
natives had heen familiar with him, would not have been at all 
“ormidable ay compared to the bull which they had never before 
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These incidents are of surpassing interest, for 
they were attendant upon the first meeting (in all 
probability) that ever took place between civilized 
Europeans and any people below the upper status 
of barbarism.!_ Who were these natives encoun- 
tered by Thorfinn? The Northmen called them 
“Skrelings,” a name which one is at first sight 
strongly tempted to derive from the Teelandic verb 
skreekja, identical with the English screech. A. 
crowd of excited Indians might most appropri- 
ately be termed Sereechers.2 This derivation, 
however, is not correct, The word shreling sur- 
vives in modern Norwegian, and means a feeble 
xeoning ot OF PUNY or insignificant person. Dr, 
Hhgopither Storm’s suggestion is in all probability 

correct, that the name “ Skrelings,” as 
applied to the natives of America, had no ethno- 
logical significance, but simply meant “inferior 
peoplé;” it gave concisa expression to the white 
man’s opinion that they were ‘a bad lot.” In 
Icelandic literatnre the name is usually applied to 
the Eskimos, and hence it has been rashly inferred 
that Thorfinn found Eskimos in Vinland, Such 
was Rafy’s opinion, and since his time the com- 


seen, A. horse is much less formidable than a cougar, but Aztoe 
warriors who did nat mind a cougar were paralyzed with terror at 
the sight of men on horseback. It ia tho unknown that frightona 
in such cases, Thorfinn’s natives were probably familiar with 
such large animals as moose and dear, but a deer isn’t 4 bul}, 

2 The Phonicians, however (who in this connaction may ba 
classed with Europeans), wust have met with some such people in 
the course of their voyages upon the coasts of Africa. ¥ shall 
treat of this more fully below, p, 827. 

2 As for Indians, says Cieza de Leon, they are all noisy (alhara 
guientos). Segunda Parte de la Cranica del Peru, onp. xxiii. 
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mentators have gone off upon a wrong trail and 
much ingenuity has been wasted! It would be 
well 10 remember, however, that the Enropeans of 
the eleventh century were not ethnologists; in 
mecting these inforior peoples for the first time they 
wore more likely to be impressed with the broad 
fact of their inferiority than to bo nice in making 
distinctions, When we call both Australians and 
Fuegians “ savages,” we do not assert identity or 
relationship betweon them; and so when the 
Northmen called Eskimos and Indians by thu 
same disparaging epithet, they doubtless simply 
meant to call them savages. 

Our chronicle describes the Skrelings of Vin- 
land as swarthy in hue, ferocious in aspect, with 
ugly hair, big eyes, and broad cheeks.? This will 
do very woll fov Indians, except as to 5 
the eyes. We are accustomed to think spnegenes ot 
of Indian eyes as small; but in this sak 
conneotion it is worthy of note that very keen 


4 For axamplo, Dr. Do Costa refers to Dr. Abbott's discovorias 
as indionting “ that the Indian was preceded by a people like the 
Exkimos, whoac stone implements aro found in the ‘Crenton 
gravel.” Pre-Colunbian Discovery, p, 182. Quite ac; but thas 
was in tho Glacial Poriod (11), and whon tho adge of the ioe-sheul 
slowly rotrented northward, tho Eskimo, who is emphatically an 
Arctic creature, doubtless rotrantad with it, Just ae he votroated 
from Enrope, Seo above, p. 18. Thoro is not the slightest rau 
son for supposing Uhat there wore any Eskimos south of Labrador 
so lately aa nine hundred years ago, 

2 “Thoir yoru avartir menn ok ililigir, ok bavdhu dt hae & 
héfdhi, Their vorn mjék eygdhir ole broidhiy { kinnum,” i. a 
“Ti hominos evant nigel, truanlonti apeato, fecdam in capite 
romam habontes, oculis magnis at gems latis,”” Rafn,p, 14. The 
Icelandic svartr is more precisely rendered by the identical Eng 
lish swarthy than by the Latin niger. 
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observer, Mare Lescarhot, in his minute and elabe 
orate description of the physical appearance of the 
Micmacs of Acadia, speaks with some emphasis of 
their large eyes! Dr. Storm quite reasonably 
suggests that the Norse expression may refer to 
the size not of the eye-ball, but of the eye-socket, 
which in the Indian face is apt to be large; and 
very likely this is what the Frenchman also had 
in mind. 

These Skrelings were clad in skins, and their 
weapons were bows and arrows, slings, and stone 
hatchets. In the latter we may now, I think, be 
allowed to recognize tho familiar tomahawk ; and 
when we read that, in a sharp fight with the na- 
tives, Thorbrand, son of the commander Snorro, 
was slain, aud the woman Freydis afterward found 
his corpse in the woods, with a flat stone sticking 
in the head, and his naked sword lying on the 
ground beside him, we seem to see how it all hap- 
mesken. pened. We seem io see the stealthy 
ings of Vin- Tndian suddenly dealing the death-blow, 
fits aig? and then obliged for his own safety to 
ai dart away among the trees without re- 
covering his tomahawk or seizing the sword. The 
Skrelings came up the river or lake in a swarm of 

1 Mais quit & noz Sauvages, pour co qui rogmde Jes teux ilz 
ne les ont ni bleuz, ni verds, mais noirs pour Ja pluspart, ainal que 
Jes chayeux; & neantmoins ne sont potits, o8me conx des anciona 
Soythos, mais d’une grandour bien agioable.’ Lescarbot, THis. 
toive de la Nouvelle France, Paris, 1612, tom. ii. p. ‘14, 

2 “Hun fann fyrir s§y mann daudhau, thar var Thorbrandy 
Snorragon, ok stédh hellusteinn { héfdhi honum ; sveadhit 14 hort 
{hjé honum,” i, e, “ Illa incidit in mortuum hominem, Thorbran: 
dum Snorrii filium, onjus capiti lapis planus impactus stotit; nue 
dis juxta eum gladius jacuit,”” Rafn, p. 164, 
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eanoes, all yelling at the top of their voices (cé 
tlt omnes valde acutum ululabant), and, leaping 
ashore, hegan a formidable attack with slings and 
arrows, The narrative calls these canoes “akin. 
boats” (hudhkeipar), whence it has been inferred 
that the writer had in mind the hayaks and umiake 
of the Eskimos. I suspect that the writer did 
have such boats in mind, and accordingly used a 
word not strictly accurate. Very likely his author. 
ities failed to specify » distinction between bark. 
boats and skin-boats, and simply used the handiest 
word for designating canoes as contrasted with 
their own keeled boats,? 

One other point which must be noticed here in 
connection with the Skrelings is a singular ma- 
nauvre which they are said to have practised in 
the course of the fight. They raised upon the end 
of a pole a big ball, not unlike a sheep's paunch, 
and of a bluish colour ; this ball they swung from 
the pola over the heads of the white men, and 
it fell to the ground with a horrid noise? Now, 


1 Thoao Eskimo elcin-boats aro deacibed in Rink's Danish 
Greenland, pp. 118, 1'79, 

2 Of, Storm, op. cit. pp. 860, 807, 

That st their Karlsofni at Skialfngar fendhu upp 4 sting 
knbtt stundar mykinn thvf noor til at jafna sem snudharvomb, ok 
helzt bldn at lit, ok Moygdhu af atinginnt upp 4 landib yfr lidh 
thoima Karlsofnis, ole 18t illilega vidhy, thar sem nidhr kom, 
Vidh thetta ald dita myklum 4 Kerlsofni ols allt lidh hans, svi at 
thd f¥ati ongla aunare oun fi¥ja, ol halda undan upp modh Anu, 
thviat thoim théiti lidh Skrelinga diffa at abr allum mogin, ok 
lotta igi, fyrr onn their koma til hama nokknrra, ok voittu thar 
vidhrttku hardha,” {. o. “ Vidorunt Kalsefniani quod Skralingi 
Jongurio sustulerunt globum ingontem, vontri ovillo hand abst. 
milem, colore foro omruleo; huno ex longutio in terram super 
manum Karlsofnisnoram contorserunt, qni ut decidit, dirum so 
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according to Mr, Schooleraft, this was a mode of 
fighting formerly common among the Algonquins, 
in New England and elsewhere, This big ball was 
what Mr. Schooleraft calls the “ balista,” or what 
the Indians themselves call the “demon’s head.” 
It was a large round boulder, sewed up in a new 
skin and attached to a pole. As the skin dried it 
enwrapped the stone tightly; and then it was 
danbed with grotesque devices in various colours. 
* Tt was borne by several warriors who acted as 
balisieers. Plunged upon a boat or canoe, it was 
capable of sinking it. Brought down upon a 
group of men on a sudden, it produced consterna- 
tion and death.”! This is a most remarkable 
feature in the narrative, for it shows us the Ice- 
landic writer (here manifestly controlled by some 
authoritative source of information) deseribing a 
very strange mode of fighting, which we know 
to have been characteristic of the Algonquins. 
Karlsefni’s men do not seem to have relished this 
outlandish style of fighting’; they retreated along 
the river bank until they came to a favourable situ. 
ation among some rocks, where they made a stand 
and beat off their swarming assailants. The lat 
ter, as soon as they found themselves losing many 
warriors without gaining their point, suddenly 
nuit. Hao re terrore poroulaus est Karlsofnius snique onmes, ut 
nihil aliud ouporent quam fugoro of gradum roforro sursum seoun- 
acm fiuvium: orodobant enim se ab Skrolingis undiqne cironm. 
yenizi, Hine non gradum stiters, prinsquam ad rupes quasdam 
perveniasent, ubi acriter resistebant.” Rafn, p. 158, 

1 Schooloraft, Archives of Aboriginal Knowledge, Philadelphia, 
1860, 6 vols. 4to, vol. i. p. 80; a figure of this woapon is givan in 
the same yolume, plate xv. fig. 2, from o oareful doscription 
by Chingwauk, an Algonquin shiof, 
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turned and fled to their canoes, and paddled away 
with astonishing celerity, Throughout the account 
it seems to me perfectly clear that we are dealing 
with Indians, 

The cooxistence of so many unmistakable marks 
of truth in our narratives may fairly be said to’ 
amount to a demonstration that they must be de- 
rived, through some eminently trustworthy chan. 
nel, from the statements of intelligent eye-wit- 
nesses who took part in the events related. Here 
and there, no doubt, we come upon some improb- 
able incident or a touch of superstition, such as 
we need not go back to the eleventh 
century to find very common among’ sea- 
men’s narratives; but the remarkable thing in the 
present case is that there are so few such features. 
One fabulous creature is mentioned. Thorfinn and 
his men saw from their vessel a glittering, speck 
upon the shore at an opening in the woods, They 
hailed it, whereupon the creature proceeded to per- 
form the quite human act of shooting an arrow, 
which killed the man at the helm. The narvatoy 
calls it a “uniped,” or some sort of one-footed 
goblin,! but that is hardly reasonable, for after the 
shooting it wont on to perform the further quite 
human and eminently Indian-like act of running 
away? Evidently this discreet “ uniped” was im- 
pressed with the desivableness of living to fight 

1 Rafn, p. 140; De Costa, p. 134; Storm, p. 880, 

4 Hore tho narrator seems dotermined to give us a gonuine 
amack of the marvollous, for whan the fleoing unipod comes to 
place whore his retreat scome cut off by au arm of tho aea, he 


tuns (glides, or hops ?) acrogs tho water without sinking, In 
Vigfusson’s version, howover, the marvellous is oliminated, and 


Tho unipad, 
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another day. Ina narrative otherwise charactex. 
ized by sobriety, such an instance of fancy, even 
supposing it to have come down from the original 
sources, counts for as much or as little as Henry 
Hudson’s description of a mermaid,? 


It is now time for a few words upon the charac. 
ter of the records upon which our story is based, 
And first, let us remark upon a possible source of 
misapprehension due to the associations with which 
a certain Norse word has been clothed. The old 
Norse narrative- writings are called “sagas,” a 
word which we are in the habit of using in Ing. 
lish as equivalent to legendary or semi-mythical 
Misleading narvatives, To cite a “saga” as author. 
itn ie word ity for a statement seems, therefore, to 

Lae some people as inadmissible as to cite a 
fairy-tale; and I cannot help suspecting that to 
some such misleading association of ideas is due 
the particular form of the opinion expressed some 
time ago by a committee of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, — “ that there is the same sort 
of reason for believing in the existence of Leif 
Ericsson that there is for believing in the exist. 
ence of Agamemnon, They are both traditions 
the creature simply rung over the stubble and disappears, ‘Tho 
ingident is evidently an instance where tho narrative has beon 
‘embellished’ by introducing a fenture from anciont olassioal 
writers. The “ Monosoli,” or one-legged people, are mentioned 
by Pliny, Hist. Nat., vii, 2: “ Item hominum gonus qui Monocoli 
vooarentur, singulis oruribns, mire pernicitatis ad saltum,’? Cf. 
Aulus Gollius, Noctes Aiticc, vill, 4. 

1 Between Spitzhergen and Nova Zembln, Juno 18, 1608. For 
oe description, with its droll details, see Purchas his Pilgrimes, 

i, 6765. 
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uecepted by later writers, and there is no more 
yeason for regarding as true tho details 
related about the discoveries of the for Woz 
mer than there is for accepting as his- ENoneon aa 
toric truth the narrative contained in “8 
the Homeric poems.” The report goes on to obs 
serve that “it is antecedently probable that the 
Northmen discovered America in the early part of 
the eleventh century; and this discovery is con- 
firmed by the same sort of historical tradition, not 
strong enough to he called evidence, upon which 
our belief in many of the accepted favts of history 
rests.”! The second of these statements is char- 
acterized by critical moderation, and expresses the 
inevitable and wholesome reaction against the rash 
enthusiasm of Professor Rafn half a century ago, 
and the vagaries of many an uninstrncted or un- 
ovitical writer since his time. But the first stato. 
ment is singularly unfortunate. It would be diffi. 
cult to find a comparison more inappropriate than 
that between Agamemnon and Leif, between the 
Tiiad and the Saga of Eric the Red, The story of 
the Trojan War and its heroes, as we have it in 
Homer and the Athenian dramatists, is pure folk. 
lore as regards form, and chiofly folk- 
lore ag vegards contents. It is in a quire 
high degree probable that this mass of twin’ 
folklore surrounds a kernel of plain "™°/"m 
fact, that in times long before the first Olympiad 
an actual “ting of men” at Mycenm conducted an 
expedition against the great city by the Simois, 
that tho Agamemnon of the post stands in some 
1 Proceedings Mass, Hist. Soc,, December, 1887, 
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such relation toward this chieftain as that in which 
the Charlemagne of medimval romance stands to- 
ward the mighty Emperor of the West! Neyer. 
theless the story, as we have it, is simply folkJore, 
Té the liad and Odyssey contain faint reminis- 
eences of actual events, these events are so inex. 
tricably wrapped up with mythical phraseology 
that by no cunning of the scholar can they be con- 
strued into history. The motives and capabilities 
of the actors and the conditions under which they 
accomplish their destinies are such as exist only in 
fairy-tales. Their world is as remote from that 
in which we live as the world of Sindbad and Ca. 
maralzaman ; and this is not essentially altered by 
the fact that Homer introduces us to definite local. 
ities and familiar customs as often as tho Ivish 
legends of Finn M’Cumhail? 

Tt would be hard to find anything more unlike 
auch ‘writings than the class of Icelandic sagas to 
which that of Eric the Red belongs. Here wa 
wis faanbe have quiet and sober narrative, not in 
Urletho Redis the least like a fairy-tale, but often much 
uot folk-lore, 

like a ship’s log. Whatever such nar- 
yvative may be, it is not folk-love, In act and 
motive, in its conditions and laws, its world ia tha 
every-day world in which we Jive. If now and 
then a“ uniped” happens to stray into it, the in. 


1 [used this argument twonty yoars ago in qualification of the 
over-zealous solarizing views of Sir G. W. Cox und othera, Seq 
my Myths and Mylhmakers, pp. 191-202; and of. Freeman on 
“Tha Mythical and Romantic Wlements in Early English Tistory,” 
in his Historical Essays, i. 1-39, 

4 Curtin, Myths and Fotk-Lore of Ireland, pp. 12, 204, 8083 
Kennedy, Legendary Fictions of the Irish Celts, pp. 208-811, 
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eongruity is as conspicuous as in the caso of Hud- 
son's mermaid, or a ghost in a modern country 
inn; whereas in the Homeric fabric the super- 
natural is warp and woof, To assert a likeness 
between two kinds of literature so utterly different 
is to go very far astray. 

As already observed, I suspect that misleading 
associations with the word “saga” may have 
exerted an unconscious influence in producing this 
particular kind of blunder, —for it is nothing less 
than a blunder, Resemblance is tacitly assumed 
between the Iliad and an Icelandic saga. Well, 
between the Iliad and some Icelandic sagas there 
is a real and strong resemblance, In truth these 
sagas ave divisible into two well marked and 
sharply contrasted classes. In the one class be- 
long the Eddic Lays, and the mythical sagas, such 
as the Volsunga, the stories of Ragnar, ‘ns 

tise ‘ ryt steal and 
Frithiof, and others; and along with Matordeat 
these, though totally different in source, 
we may for our present purpose group the roman- 
tic sagas, such as Parceval, Remund, Karlamag- 
nus, aud others brought from southern Europe. 
These are alike in being composed of legendary 
and mythical materials ; they belong essentially to 
the Literature of folklore. In the other class 
come the historical sagas, such as those of Njol 
and Egil, the Sturlunga, and many others, with 
the numerous biographies and annals.) These 


1 Nowhore can you find a more mastarly critical account of 
Toslandis literature than iu Vigfusson's “Prologomena” to his 
edition of Sturfunga Saga, Oxford, 1878, vol, i, pp. ix-coxiv 
There is a good but very brief acvount in Horn's History of the 
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writings give us history, and often very good hi« 
tory indeed. “Saga” meant simply any kind of 
literature in narrative form; the good people of 
Iceland did not happen to have such a handy 
word as “history,” which they could keep entire 
when they meant it in sober earnest and chop 
down into “ story” when they meant it otherwise. 
It is very much as if we were to apply the same 
word to the Arthur legends and to William of 
Malmesbury’s judicious and accurate chronicles, 
and call them alike “ stories.” 

The narrative upon which our account of the 
Vinland voyages is chiefly based belongs to the 
class of historical sagas, It is the Saga of Iric 
the Red, and it exists in two different versions, of 
which one seems to have been made in the north, 
the other in the west, of Iceland. The western 
version is the earlier and in some respects the 
Bh water or seed o ie se a big a 
Bokeh great collection known as JZauhs- 
thoRod'sSagn. B6 (AM, 644), and that which is 
simply known as AM. 557 from its catalogue 
number in Arni Magnusson’s collection. Of these 
the former, which is the best preserved, was writ- 
ten in a beautiful hand by Hauk Erlendsson, 
between 1805 and 1384, the year of his death. 
This western version is the one which has generally 
been printed under the title, “Saga of Thorfinn 
Karlsefni.” It is the one to which I have most 
frequently referred in the present chapter. 
Literature of the Scandinavian North, transl. by R, B. Andoraon, 


Chicago, 1884, pp, 50-70. 
1 Ttis printed in Rafn, pp, 84-187, and in Grénlands historiske 
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Tho northern version is that which was made 
about the year 1887 by the priest Jén Thérdhar- 
son, and contained in the famous compilation 
known as the Jlateyar-bdh, or “Wat Island 
Book.”1 This priest was editing the ,. 

he northern, 
saga of King Olaf ‘Trygavesson, which 9x Pateyor 
is contained in that compilation, and 
inasmuch as Leif Evicsson’s presence at King 
Olat’s court was connected both with the introduc- 
tion of Christianity into Greenland and with the 
discovery of Vinland, Jén paused, after the man- 
ner of medieval chroniclers, and inserted then and 
there what he knew about Eric and Leif and Thor. 
finn. In doing this, he used parts of the original 
saga of Eric the Red (as we find it reproduced in 
the western version), and added thereunto a con- 
siderable amount of material concerning the Vin- 
land voyages derived from other sources, _Jén’s 
version thus made has generally been printed under 
the title, “Saga of Evie the Red.” # 

Now the older version, written at the begin- 
ning of the fomeenth century, gives an account 
of things which happened three centuries before it 
was written, A cautious scholar will, as a rule, bo 
slow to consider any historical narrative as quite 


Mindesmeerker, \. 352-448, Tho most ossentiul part of it may 
now be found, undor iis own name, in Vigfusson’s Zeclandic Prose 
Reader, pp. 128~140, 

1 Tt belongod to a man who lived on Flat Island, in one of tho 
Tooland flords, 

2 Tt ia printed in Rafn, pp, 1-76, undor the title “ Theottir af 
Eiveki Randa ok Grenlondingum.” For a critical account of 
these versions, sea Storm, op eit. pp. 810-325; I da not, in all re- 
spouis, follow him in bis depreciation of tho Flatoyar-bék version. 
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satisfactory authority, even when it contains no im- 
gommption probable statements, unless it is nearly 
{gumst g ~«—- contemporary with the events which it 
vontompomry. yecords, Such was the rule laid down 
by the late Sir George Cornewall Lewis, and it 
is a very good rule; the proper application of it 
has disencumbered history of much rubbish, At 
the same time, liko all rules, it should be used with 
judicious caution and not allowed to run away with 
us, As applied by Lewis to Roman history % 
would have swept away in one great cataclysm not 
only kings and decemvirs, but Brennus and his 
Gauls to boot, and left us with nothing to swear 
by until the invasion of Pyrrhus,! Subsequent re- 
search has shown that this was going altogether too 
far, Tho mere fact of distance in time between a 
document and the events which it records is only 
negatiye testimony against its valuo, for it may be 
a faithful transevipt of some earlier doenment or 
documents since lost. It is so difficult to prove 
a negative that tho mere lapse of time simply 
raises a presumption tho weight of which should 
be estimated by a carvful survey of all the prob- 
abilities in the case, Among the many Icelandic 
yellums that aro known to have perished? there 

1 Lewis's Inquiry into the Credibility of the Karly Roman Ilis« 
tory, 2 vola,, London, 18655, 

4 And notably in that terrible fira of Ootobor, 1728, which 
consumed tho University Library at Copenhagen, and broke tho 
heart of the noble colleatar of manusoripta, Arni Magnusson. ‘Tha 
great oruption of Heola in 1890 overwhelmed two famous home. 
steads in the immediate neighbourhood. From tho looal history 
of theso homesteads and their inmates, Vigfusson thinks tt not 


unlikely that some rocords may still be thoro “awaiting the spade 
and pickaxe of a new Schliemann,” Sturlunga Saga, p. oliv. 
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may well have been earlier copies of Eric the 
Red’s Saga. 

Hauk Brlendsson reckoned himself a direct de- 
scendant, in the eighth generation, from Snorvo, 
son of Thorfinn and Gudvid, born in Vinland, 
He was an important personage in Iceland, a man 
of erudition, author of a brief book of contempo- 
rary annals and a treatise on arithmetic in which 
he introduced the Arabic numerals into Iceland, 
In those days the lover of books, if he 
would add them to his library, might Fone land 
now and then obtain an original manu- reed tee 
script, but usually he had to copy them or have 
them copied by hand. The Hauks-bék, with its 
200 skins, one of the most extensive Icelandic vel- 
lums now in existence, is really Hauk’s private 
library, or what. there is left of it, and it shows that 
he was a man who knew how to make a, good 
choice of books. He did a good deal of his copy- 
ing himself, and also employed two clerks in the 
same kind of work,! 

Now I do not suppose it will ocour to any 
rational being to suggest that Hauk may have 
written down his version of Eric the Red’s Saga 
from an oral tradition nearly three centuries old. 
The narrative could not have been so long pre- 
sorved in its integrity, with so little extravagance 
of statement and so many marks of truthfulness in 
details foreign to ordinary Icelandic experience, if 


1 An oxcollent facsimile of Hnauk’s handwriting is givon in 
Rafn, tab. iii,, lower part; tab. iy. and the upper part of tab. 
iii, sre in tho hands of his two amanuenses. See Vigfusson, 
op. ct. p olxi, 
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it had boon entrusted to oral tradition alone, On 
mene might as well try to imagine Drake’ 
qbnaly to “World Encompassed ” handed dow1 
worntte ” by oral tradition from the days of Queer 
Woaltral Liizaboth to tho days of Queen Victoria 

Such transmission is possible enong! 
with heroie pooms and follk-tales, which deal witl 
a fow dramatic situations and. a stock of mythica 
conceptions familiar at every fireside; but int 
simplo matter-offact record of sailors’ observa 
tions and experiences on a strange coast, ova 
tradition would not be long in distorting anc 
jumbling tho details into a result quite undecipher 
able, Tho story of the Zeno brothers, presently tc 
be cited, shows what strange perversions occur 
evon in written tradition, when the copyist, instead 
of faithfully copying records of unfamiliar events. 
tries to edit and amond thom. Qne cannot reagon- 
ably doubt that UWank’s vellum of Eric the Red’s 
Saga, with its many onv-markks of truth above men 
dioned, was copicd by him~-and quite carefully 
and faithfully withal—from some older vellum 
nob now forthcoming. 

As wo have no clue, however, beyond the inter. 
nal ovidonee, to the age or charactor of the sources 
from which Hank: evpicd, thore is nothing loft for 
Alustoysto US to do bul to look into othor Ieelandic 
Yn documenta, to sea if anywhere they be 
me tway a knowledge of Vinland and the 
voyages thither. Incidental references to Vinland, 
in narratives concerned with othor matters, are of 
grent significance in this connection; for they im- 
ply on tho part of the narrator a presmaption that 
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his readers understand such references, and that it 
‘gs nob necessary to interrupt his story in order to 
explain them, Such incidental references imply 
the eyistence, during the interval between tho 
‘Vinlaad voyages and Hauk’s manuseript, of many 
intermediate links of sound testimony that have 
since dropped out of sight ; and therefore they go 
far toward removing whatevev presumption mny 
be alleged against Hauk’s manuscript because of 
its distance from the events. 

Now the Eyrbygyja Saga, written between 1280 
and 1260, is largely devoted to tho settlement of 
Iceland, and is full of valuable notices of the hea- 
then institutions and customs of the tenth cen 
tury, The Eyrbyggja, having oovasion yop scut, 
to speak of Thorbrand Snorrason, ob- 8*% 
serves incidentally that ho went from Greenland 
to Vinland with Karlsefni and was Killed in a bat- 
tle with the Skrwlings.! We havo already mon- 
tioned the death of this Thorbrand, and how Frey- 
dis found hi body in the woods, 

Thre Jeelandic tracts on geography, betweer 
the twelfth and fourteenth centuries, mention Hel- 
Juland and Vinland, and in two of those accounts 
Markland is interposed between Ielluland and 
Vinland.? One of these tracts mentions the voy. 
ages of Leif and Thorfinn. Tt forms part of an 
essay called “ Guide to the Holy Land,” by Nik 

1 Vigfusson, Hyrbyggyn Saye, pp. 01, 92, Anothor of Karlaof- 
ni’s comrades, Thorhall Ganilason, {s mentioned in Grettis Saga, 
Coponlagen, 1850, pp. 22,70; he want baole to Tooland, suttled, 
on a farm thors, and was frnown for the reat of his life aa “tho 


Vinlander.” See above, pp. 185, 108, 
8 Werlaut, Symbola ad Geogr, Medi? Afvi, Copantugen, 1820, 
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was Samundsson, abbot of Thvera, in the north 
rho avvos Of Iecland, who died 1159, This Nik. 
Nuculnay ot ylas was curious in matters of geopra. 
phy, and had travelled extensively, 

With the cclebrated Avi Thorgilsson, usually 
known as Frédhi, “the learned,” we como to tes: 
timony nearly contemporancous in time and ex» 
tremely valuable in character, This erudite priest, 
born in 1087, was the founder of historical writing 
in Iceland, He was the principal author of tho 
 Landnéma-bék,” already mentioned as a work 
of thorough and painstaking research 
unequalled in medieval literature, His 
other principal works were the “ Konunga-bék,” 
or chronicle of the kings of Norway, and the 
“ Tslendinga-bék,” or description of Ieoland.! Axi’s 
hooks, written not in monkish Latin, but in a good 
vigorous vernacular, wore a mine of information 
from “which all subsequont Icelandic historians 
were accustomed to draw such treasures as thoy 
needed, To his diligence and acumen they were 
all, from Snorro Sturlason down, very much in- 
debted. He may be said to have given the tone 
to history-writing in Iceland, and it was a high 
tone. 

Unfortunately Ari’s Islendinga-b6k has por. 
ished, One cannot help suspecting that it may 
have edntained the contemporary matorials from 
which Evio the Red’s Saga in the Uauks-bél was 

1 For a oritionl estimate of Ari’s literary activity and tho ox 
tont of his work, the rendor is referred to Mbbing, Are's Isldnder- 
Such, Leipsic, 1860; Maurer, “bor Ari Thorgilason und soin 


Talknderbuch,” in Germania, xv.; Olaen, Art Lhorgilsson hinn 
Frodhi, Reylsjavik, 1880, pp, 214-240, 


Art Frédul, 
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altimately drawn. For Ari made sn abridgmens 
or epitome of his great book, and this epitome, 
commonly known as “ Libellus Islandorum,” still 
survives. In it Ari makes brief mention of Green- 
Jand, and refers to his paternal uncle, Thorkell 
Gellison, as authority for his statements, This 
Thorkell Gellison, of Holgafell, a man of high 
consideration who flourished about tho 

middle of the eleventh century, had vie- Sufatiten 
ited Greenland and talked with one of 
the men who accompanied Eric when he went to 
settle in Brattahlid in 986. From this source Ari 
gives us the interesting information that Erio’s 
party found in Greenland “ traces of human habi- 
tations, fragments of boats, and stone implements ; 
so from this one might conclude that people of the 
kind who inhabited Vinland and were known by 
the (Norse) Greenlanders as Skrelings must have 
voamed about there.” Observe the force of this 
allusion, The settlers in Greenland did not at 
fivst (nor for a long time) meet with barbarous or 
savage natives there, but only with the vestiges of 
their former presence. But when Avi wrote the 
above passage, the memory of Vinland and its 
flerce Skralings was still fresh, and Ari very prop- 
erly inforred from the archeological remains in 


¥ Thety “fundo thar manna yistor betht anstr ofc vestv ¢ Inndi 
ole keaiplabiot ok steinsmifthi, that os af thyf md seiljo, at thar 
hiafdhi thessconar thjéth farith ea Vinland hefer bygt, ok Gran. 
Jond{ngor calla Skiolinga,” i, 6. ‘ invonorunt ibi, tam in orlentalk 
quam occidontali Lorre parte, hnmans habitationis vestigia, navi« 
otluram fragmenta et opera falnilia ox lapide, ex quo inteliigi 
patoat, ibi -versnium osse nationem qua Vinlandiam incoluit quam- 
quo Gisnlandi Skrelingos appellant.” Rafn, p. 20% 
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Greonland that a people similar Cin point of bax 
barism) to tho Skrelings must have been there. 
Unless Avi and his readers had a distinct recollec 
tion of the accounts of Vinland, such a reference 
would have been only an aitempt to explain tho 
less obscure by the more obscure. It is to be xe- 
gvetted that we have in this book no more allusions 
to Vinland; but if Ari could only leave us one 
such allusion, he surely could not have made that 
one moro pointed. 

Bué this is not quite the only reference that Ari 
makes to Vinland, Thero are three others that 
must in all probability be assigned to him. Two 
occur in the Landnima-bék, the first in a pas- 
sage where mention is mado of Ari Marsson’s voy: 
age to a place in the western ocean near Vin- 
land ;! the only | point in this allusion which need 
here concern us is that Vinland is tacitly assumed 
Other refer. 60 be a known geographical situation to 
bez which others may be referred. The sec. 
ond reference occurs in one of those elaborate and 
minutely specific gonealogies in tho Landnaéma. 
bék: “Their son was Thordhy Uest-héfdhi, fa. 
ther of Karlsefni, who formd Vinland the Good, 
Snorri’s father,” ete? The third roforence oceura 
in the Krisini Saga, a kind of supplement to tho 
Landnéima-bék, giving an account of tho intro. 
duction of Christianity into Icoland; hore it is re- 
lated how Leif Exicsson came to be called « Leif 
the Lucky,” 1, from having rescued a shipwrecked 
cxew off the coast of Greenland, 2. from having: 


1 Landndma-bdk, part ii. chap, xxii, 
2 Td. part ili, chap, x. 
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iliscovered “Vinland the Good.”! ‘rom these 
brief allusions, and from the general relation in 
which Ari Frédhi stood to later writers, I suspect 
that if the greater Islendinga-bék had survived 
to our time wo should have found in it more about 
Vinland and its discoverers. At any rate, as to 
the existence of a definite and continuons tradition 
all the way from Ari down to Hank Evlendsson, 
there can be no question whatevor.? 


1 Kristin’ Saga, apad Biskupa Ségur, Copenhagen, 1868, vol, i. 

. 20, 
. 2 Tndeod, tho parallel oxistence of the Flatoyar-bdl: vorsion of 
Erio tha Rod's Saga, alongside of the Tauks-bdk vorsion, is protty 
good proof of tho oxistonco of 2 written account oldor than Hauk’s 
time, The discrepancies betweon the two versions aro such as to 
show that Jén Thordharson did not copy from Inu, but followed 
some ather version not now forthcoming. Jén montions six voy- 
ages in connection with Vinland: 1. Bjarni Horjulfsson ; 2, Loifs 
8, Thorvald; 4. Thorstein and Gudvid; 6, Chorfim Karlaofni ; 
6, Fvaydis, Iauk, on the other hand, mentions only the two 
principal voyages, thoso of Leif and ‘Thorfinn; ignoring® Bjarni, 
he acoredits his adventuros to Leif on his yoturn yoyago from 
Norway in 999, and he makes Thorvald a comrade of ‘Lhorfinn, 
and mixes his adventures with the ovonts of ‘Thorfinn's voyage. 
Dr. Storm considers Iauk’s account intrinasleally the more prob- 
ablo, and thiuks that in the Flateyar-hdle wo havo a later amplif- 
cation of the tradition, But while IT agroo with Dr, Storm as to 
tho genoral supoviority of the aul: vovaion, Jam nol vonvinoed 
‘by his prgumonts on this point, It sooma to mo Hkely that tho 
Flatoyar-bdkt have prosorves moro faithfully Uso details of an older 
tradition too summarily opitomizod in tho Hauls-bdle. As tha 
point in no wry affects the gonoral conclusions of tho proxent 
chapter, it is hardly worth arguing hore, ‘The main thing foy ua 
is that tho divergoncies betwoon tho two voraions, when coupled 
with theiv agreement in tho most imporfané features, indicate 
that both writers wore working upon tho basia of an antecedent 
written tradition, like the authors of the frst and third synaptia 
goapela, Only hero, of course, thora are in the divorgenciog no 
symploms of what tho Tubingen schoo) would call “tcndenz,” 
impairing and obsonring to an indotormiuuto oxtont tho general 
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The testimony of Adam of Bremen brings us yet 
one generation nearer to the Vinland voyages, and 
Adam ot Bre. i8 very significant, Adam was much 
on interested in the missionary work in 
the north of Europe, and in 1078, the same year 
that Hildebrand was elected to the papacy, he pub- 
lished. his famous “TIIistoria Ecclosiastica,” in 
which he gave an account of the conversion of the 
northern nations from the time of Leo IIL, to that 
of Hildebrand’s predecessor. In prosecuting his 
studies, Adam made a visit to the court of Swend 
Estridhsen, king of Denmark, nephew of Cnut the 
Great, king of Denmark and England. Swend’s 
reign began in 1047, so that Adam’s visit must 
have occurred between that date and 1078. The 
voyage of Leif and Thorfinn would at that time 
have been within the memory of living men, and 
would be likely to be known in Denmark, becansa 
the intercourse between the several parts of the 
Scandinavian world was incessant; there was con-~ 
tinual coming and going, Adam learned what he 
could of Scandinavian geography, and when he 
published his history, he did just what a modern 
writer would do under similar circumstances; he 
appended to his bool: some notes on the geography 
of those remote countries, then go little known to 
his readers in contral and southern Europe. After 
giving some account of Denmark, Sweden, and 
Norway, he describes the colony in Iceland, and 


trustworthiness of the narratives. On the wholo, it is pretty clear 
that ITnuks-bdkc and Flateyar-béke wore independent of cach other, 
and collated, sach in its own way, cailier documents that have 
probably since perished. 
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then the further eolony in Greenland, and con- 
oludes by saying that out in that ocean there is an- 
other country, or island, which has been visiied by 
many persons, and is called Vinland because of 
wild grapes that grow there, out of which a very 
good wine can be made. ither rumour had exag- 
gerated the virtues of fox-grape juice, or the 
Northmen were not such good judges of wine as of 
ale. Adam goes on to say that corn, likewiso, 
grows in Vinland without cultivation; and as such 
a statement to European yeaders must needs have 
a smack of falsehood, he adds that it is based not 
upon fable and guess-work, but upon “trustworthy 
reports (certa relatione) of the Danes,” 

Scanty ag it is, this single item of strictly con- 
temporary testimony is very important, because 
quite incidentally it gives to the later accounts such 
confixmation as to show that they rest upon a solid 
basis of continuous tradition and not upor mere 
unintelligent hearsay. The unvarying character 
of the tradition, in its essential detajls, indicates 
that it must have been committed to writing at a 
very early period, probably not later than the time 
of Ari’s uncle Thorkell, who was contemporary 
with Adam of Bremen, I, however, we read the 

1 Ibis further intorosting as the only udowbled reforence to a‘ 
‘Vinlond in a modigyal hook written beyond the limita of the 
Soandinavian world. ‘There is algo, hawavar, a passage in Ordori- 
ous Vitalis (Historia Keclesiastica, iv. 20), in which Finland and 
the Orknoys, along with Greonland and Teoland, are Igonely do- 
aoribod aa forming part of the domiuiona of the kinga of Norway. 
‘This Finland doos not appear to refer to the country of the Finns, 
east of the Baltic, and {t has been supposed that it may hayo beep 
aan for Vinland. The book of Orderious was written about 
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wholo passage in which Adam’s mention of Vinland 
ocours, it is clear from the context that his own 
information was not derived from an inspection of 
Toelandic documents. He got it, as ho tells us, by 
talking with King Swend; and all thot ho got, or 
all that he thought worth telling, was this curious 
fact about vines and self-sown corn growing so 
‘Adam's rity. ROW tO Greenland; for Adam quite 
gonoppiion of misconcoived tho situation of Vinland, 
and imag*ned it far np in tho frozen 

North. After his montion of Vinland, the conti- 
nental character of which he evidently did not sus- 
peot, he goes on immediately to say, “ Aftor this 
island nothing inhabitable is to be found in that 
ocean, all heing covered with umendurahle ice and 
boundless daxkness.” That most accomplished 
king, Harold Hardrada, says Adam, tried not 
long since to ascertain how far the northorn ocean 
extended, and plunged along through this darkness 
until ho actually reached the end of tho world, and 
came near tumbling off 4 Thus the worthy Adam, 
1 ‘The passage from Adam of Bremen dosorves to bo quotod in 
full: “Pretaren unam adino insulam [yegionam] ywuitavit [i o 
Svendus rox] a multis in eo roportam aceano, que dlcitur Vin« 
Jand, co quodlibi vitos sponte naseantur, vinum honum garantes 
[forentos} ; nam ct fruges ibi non somiuntas abundare, nan fabu- 
Josn apinionc, sad carta comporimus rolationo Danorwn. Posh 
quam insulam torts nulla invanitur habitahilis in ilo cconna, sed 
omnia que ult sunt glaoio intolorabili ao enligina immonsa 
plona sunt; oujus roi Maroianus itn mominit: | ultra Thylo, in. 
quiens, nayigave unins diei maro coneretim ost, Tentavit hoa 
muper oxporioutissimns Nordmannormm princops Haroldus, qui 
latitudinem soptentrionalis oasani persorntatus navibus, tandom 
galigantibus ante ora deficientis mundi finibns, immano abyssi 
‘paratrum, rotronctis vestigiis, vix salvna evasit.” Descriptio ins 
aularua aquilanis, cap. 88, apud List, Keclesiastica, ix. ad. Live 
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while telling the truth about fox-grapes and maize 
as well as he knew how, spoiled the effect of his 
atory by putting Vinland in the Arctic regions. 
The juxtaposition of icebergs and vines was a little 
too close even for the medisval mind so hospitable 
to strango-yarns, Adam’s vendors gonerally cis- 
believed the “trustworthy reports of the Danes,” 
and when they thought of Vinland at all, doubt- 
Jess thought of it as somewhore near tho North 
Pole. We shall do well to boar this in mind whon 
we come to consider the possibility of Columbus 
having obtained from Adam of Bremen any hint 
in tho -least likely to be of use in his own enter- 
prise? 


To sum up the argument: — we havo in Eric the 
Red’s Saga, as copied by Hauk Qrlends-  gunmnry of 
son, a document for the existence of  msument 
which wo are required to account, That document 


denbrog, Leyden, 1505. No such voyngo ta known to have bean 
undertaken by Harold of Norway, nor is it likely. Adam was 
probably thinking of an Aratio vayago undortaleon by ono ‘Chari 
undar the auspices of King Harald; ona of the campany brought 
back a polar bear and gava it to King Swond, who was much 
pleasod with it, Soo Rafn, 830, “ Rogionam ”? and “forontes” 
dnt the above axtract aro variant roadings found in aome aditions, 

1 “Yost hay imidlertid ikke forhindret de gonava farfatiava, dor 
penyttede Adam, fra at blive mistunicsommo, og saaleongo Adana 
beretning atod alone, hay man i regolen vagrot aig for at tre den. 
Endog dou norake forfatter, dor skrov ‘ liatovia Norvogiw’ og 
som forndon Adam ve] ogena hav kjondt do hjamlige aagn ani Via- 
Jand, maa havo ansoot horotningen for fabolagtig og dorfor for 
bignaet den; han Ijendte alifor godt Gradand som at nordligt 
isfyldt Polarland til at ville tro pan, at i morhedon fandtos et 
Vinland.? Storm, in Aarbyger for Nordisk Oldkyndighed, atoq 
Copenhagon, 1887, p. 800, 

4 Seo below, p. 386, 
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contains unmistakable knowledge of some things 
which mediwvval Turopeans could by no human 
possibility have learned, except through a visit to 
some part of the coast of North America further 
south than Labrador or Newfoundland. It tells 
an eminently probable story in a simple, stvaight- 
forward way, agreeing in its details with what wo 
know of the North Amorican coast between Point 
Judith and Cape Breton. Its general accuracy 
in the statement and grouping of so many remoto 
details is proof that its statements were controlled 
by an exceedingly strong and steady tradition, — 
altogether too strong and steady, in my opinion, to 
have been maintained simply by word of mouth. 
These Icelanders were people so much given to 
writing that their historic records during the Mid- 
die Ages were, as the late Sir Richard Burton 
truly observed, more complete than those of any 
other Gountry in Europe.t JU is probable that tho 
facts mentioned in Tawk’s document rested upon 
some kind of a written basis as early as the elev- 
enth century; and it seems quite clear that the 
constant tradition, by which all the allusions to 
Vinland and the Skrelings are controlled, had. be- 
come established by that time. The data are more 
scanty than we could wish, but they all point in 
tho same direction as surely as straws blown by a 
steady wind, and their cumulative force is so groat 
as to fall but little short of domonstration. Tor 
those reasons it seems to mo that the Saga of Eric 
the Red should be accepted as history; and there 
gs another reason which might not have counted 


1 Burton, Ultima Thule, Loudon, 1875, i, 287, 
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for much at the beginning of this discussion, but 
at the end scems quite solid and worthy of respect, 
The narrative begins with the colonization of 
Greenland and goes on with the visits to Vinland. 
It is unquestionably sound history for the first 
part; why should it be anything elso for the second 
part? What shall bo said of a style of criticism 
which, in dealing with one and the samo document, 
arbitrarily cuts if in two in tho middle and calls 
tho first halt history and tho last half legend? 
which accepts its statements as serious so long as 
they keep to the north of the sixtieth parallel, and 
dismisses them as idle as goon as they pass to the 
south of it? Quite contrary to common senso, I 
should say, 


The only discredit which has been thrown upon 
the story of the Vinland voyages, in the eyes eithor 
of scholars or of the general public, has’ arisen 
from the eager credulity with which ingenious an- 
tiquarians have now and thon tried to Avsura specu. 
prove more than facts will warrant. It Pilensgiton: 
is peculiarly a caso in which the ju- "* 
dicious historian has had frequent occtsion to 
exclaim, Save me from my friends! The only 
fil oviticism upon the wonderful argument from 
the Dighton inscription is a reforenco to the 
equally wonderful discovery mado by Mr, Pick- 
wick: at Cobham;! and when it was attempted, 

! Soo Pickwick Papers, chap. xi 1 am indebted to Mx. Til- 
Jinghast, of Harvard University Library, for onlling my attention 
to a letter from Rev, Johu Lathrop, of Boston, to Hon. John 
Davis, August 10, 1809, containing Goorgo Washington's opinion 
v€ the Dighton inscription. When President Washingtor visited 
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some sixty years ago, to prove that Governor 


Cambridge in the fall of 1780, ho was shown about the colloga 
buildings by the president and fellows of the univoraity. While 
in the mnsoum he was observed to ‘fix his oye” upon a full-size 
copy of the Dighton inscription mado by the librarian, Jamoa 
Winthrop. Dr. Lathrop, who happened to be sianding noar 
‘Washington, “ventured to give the opinion which sevoral learmed 
mon had ontertained with respect to the origin of the insoription,”” 
Inasmuch as some of tho charactera wore thought to rosorablo 
“ oviontal”’ ohiaracters, and inasmuch ag the anciont Phooniaians 
had sailed outside of the Pillars of Ilorenles, it was “ conjeo- 
tnrod”’ that nome Phoonician vessols had sailed into Narragansett 
Day and up tho Taunton river, “ Whilo dotained by winds, or 
other causes now unknown, the people, it has been conjecinred, 
made the insoription, now to be seen on the face of the rock, and 
which we may suppose to be a racord of their fortunes or of their 
fat.” 

“ After I had givon the rbove account, the President smiled 
and said ho believed tho learned gentlemen whom I had mon- 
tionod wore mistaken; and added that in the younger part of hiy 
life his businoss called him to be vory much in the wilderness of 
Virginia, which gave him an opportimity to become acquainted 
with many of the customs and practices of the Indians, Tho 
Indinns, ho seid, had a way of writing and recording their trans- 
actions, cither in war or hunting, When thoy wished to make 
any such record, or leave an account of théir expluits to any who 
might come after them, thoy scraped off tho outer bark of a 
trea, and with a vegetablo ink, or 9 little paint which thoy car 
ried with them, on the smooth surface they wrote in a way that 
was gonerally undorstood by the peoplo of thair respective tribes. 
Ag ho lad so often oxamined the rudo way of writing practised 
by tho Indians of Virginia, and observed many of the charactors 
on the insorlption thon before him so nearly rosombled tho char 
acters need by the Indiana, he had no doubt the insorlption was 
made long ago by somo natives of America.” Proceedings of 
Massachusetts Historical Society, vol, x. p, 116, This pleasant an- 
ecdote shows in a now light Washington’ s acouraoy of observa 
tion and unfailing common-sense. Snoh insertptions have boon 
found by tho thousand, sontterad over all paris of the United 
Staton; for a lonrned study of thom sea Garrick Mallory, “ Pic- 
tographs of tho North Amorican Indians,” Reports of Bureau of 
Hthnology, iv. 18-250, “'The voluminous discussion upon the 
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Arnold’s old stono windmill at Newport! was a 
tower built by the Northmen, no wonder if the 
exposure of this rather laughable notion should 
have led many people to suppose that the story of 
Leif and Thorfinn had thereby been deprived of 
some part of its support. But the story never 
rested upon any such evidence, and does not call 
for evidence of such sort. There is nothing in the 
story to indicate that tho Northmen over founded 


Dighton rock inaoription,” says Coloucl Mallory, venders it im- 
possible wholly to neglect it, . .. It is merely a type of Algon- 
quin rock-carving, not so interesting aa many others... . It ia 
of ptely Indian origin, and is executed in the poouliary symbolic 
shavacter of the Kekeewin,” p. 20. Tho charactois observed 
by Washington in the Virginia forests would vory probably havo. 
been of the same type. Judgo Davis, te whom Dr. Lathrop‘s 
lottor was addressed, published in 1800 « papor maintaining the 
Indian origin of the Dighton insoription. 

A. popular error, once slarted on its enreor, is as hard to kill as 
aat, Othorwise it would be surprising to find, in so moritorious 
a book as Oscar Pesohel’s Geschichte des Zettalters der EMtdeckun- 
yen, Stuttgart, 1877, p, 82, an wnsuspeeting rolfaneo upon Rafn's 
ridiculous intorprotation of this Algonquin pistogvaph, In an 
American writer as woll equipped as Peachol, this particular 
kind of blunder would of courae be impossible; and ono is ree 
minded of Humboldt’s remark, ‘Il est des recherches qui no 
pouvonts’oxdeuter quo prds des sourees mémes.? Lxamen crite 
tque, elo., tom. it. p, 102, 

In old times, I may add, auch vagarios woro usually saddlod 
upon the Phosnicians, until sineo Rafn’s time the Novthmon havo 
talan thoir place na tho pagk-horsos for all sorts of antiquarian 
* gonjovturo,!” 

1 Soo Palfrey’s Iistory of New England, vol. 4. pp. O7-f0; 
Mason's Reminiscences of Newport, pp, 802-407. Laing (Heims- 
kringla, pp. 182-185) thinks tho Yankees must havo intended to 
fool Proforsor Rafn and tho Royal Socicty of Antiquartes nt 
Copenhagen; “Chose sly rogues of Amoricans,” says ho, * dearly 
Jove o quiot hoax; " and he oan almost honr them shuekling over 
their joke in thatr club-room at Newport. I am afraid those Yan- 
keos ware less rogues and moro fouls than Nx. Laing makes out. 
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a colony in Vinland, or built durable buildings 
- there. Tho distinction implicitly drawn 
‘hera la no 
rensonforsup- by Adam of Bremen, who narrates 
oaing tliat tho 2 s 
Nortimen the colonization of Iceland and veon- 
colony iu Vir Jand, and then goes on to spoale of 
Vinland, not as colonized, but simply 
as discovered, is a distinction amply borne out by 
our chronicles, Nowhore is there the slightest hint 
of a colony ox settlement established in Vinland, 
On the contrary, our plain, business-like narrative 
tells us that Thorfinn Karlsefni tried to found a 
colony and failed; and it tells us why he failed. 
The Indians were too many for him. The North. 
men of the eleventh contury, without firearms, 
were in much less favourable condition for with- 
standing the Indians than the Englishmen of the 
seventeenth; and at the former period there existed 
no cause for emigration from Norway and Iceland 
at all comparable to the economic, political, and 
religious circumstances which, in a later age, sent 
thousands of Englishmen to Virginia and New 
England, Tho founding of colonies in America 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries was no 
pastime; it was a tale of drudgery, starvation, and 
bloodshed, that curdles one’s blood to read; mora 
attempts failed than succeeded, Assuredly Thor. 
finn gave proof of the good. sense aseribod to him 
when he turned his back upon Vinland. But if 
he or any other Northman had ever suoceeded in 
establishing a colony there, can anybody explain 
why it should not have stamped the fact of its 
existence either upon the soil, or upon history, or 
both, as unmistakably as the colony of Greon- 
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land? Archeological remains of the Northmen, 
abound in Greenland, all the way from Immarti- 
nek to near Cape Farewell; the existence of one 
such relic on the North American continent has 
never yet been proved. Not a single xo sroteolo- 


vestige of the Northmen’s presence here, seal ranaue 


at all worthy of credence, has ever been Ren gnte peat 
found. The writers who have, from Davis stat 
time to time, mistaken other things for such vos+ 
tiges, have been led astray because they have failed 
to distinguish between the differont conditions of 
proof in Greenland and in Vinland. As Mr, 
Laing forcibly put tho case, nearly half a century 
ago, “Greenland was a colony with communica~ 
tions, trade, civil and ecclesiastical establishments, 
and a considerable population,” for more than four 
centuries. “Vinland was only visited by flying 
parties of woodeutters, remaining at the utmost 
two or three winters, but never settling there per. 
manently, . . . To expect here, as in Greenland, 
material proofs to corroborate the documentary 
proofs, is weakening tho latter by linking them to 
a sort of evidence which, from tho very nature of 
the case, —the temporary visits of a ship’s crew, 
—~cannot exist in Vinland, and, og in tho caso of 
Greonland, come in to support thom,”’? 

The most convincing proof that the Northmen 
never founded a colony in Amorica, south of 
Davis strait, is furnished by the total absence of 
horses, cattle, and othor domestic animals from 
the soi] of North America until they were brought 
“hither by the Spanish, French, and English set 


1 Laing, Weimshringla, vol. i. p, 181. 
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tlers in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
Tf the Northmen had ever settled in 
It tho Nortle <7, 
mon tad Vinland, they would have brought cat- 
gorau aotany, tle with them, and if their colony had 
Tayo tntro- | been successful, it would have intro« 
Ho gattlo into duced such cattle permanently into the 
Amorloan fauna of the country. Indeed, our nar- 
rative tells us that Karlsofni’s people 
“had with them all kinds of cattle, having the 
intention to settle in the land if they could.” 
Naturally the two things are coupled in the nar- 
xator’s mind. So the Portuguese carried live- 
stock in their earliest expeditions to the Atlantic 
islands; # Columbus brought hovses and cows, with 
vines and all kinds of grain, on his second voyage 
to the West Indies;8.when the French, under 
Baron Léry, made a disastrous attempt to found a 
colony,on or about Cape Breton in 1518, they left 
behind them, upon Sable island, a goodly stock 
of cows and pigs, which throvo and multiplied 
long after theix owners had yone;* tho Pilgrims at 
Plymouth had cattle, goats, and swine as early as 


1628.5 In faot, it would be difficult to imagine a 


1 Tholr héfdhu medh sdr allskonar fénadh, thyfet their mtls- 
dhu at byggja landit, of thoir mrotti that,” {. @,, "ili omne poon- 
dum gonus scoum habuorunt, nam terram, si licorot, colonile 
froquentara cogitarant,” Rafn, p. 57. 

2 Major, Prince Henry the Navigator, p. 241, 

§ Inving's Life of Columbus, Now York, 1828, vol. i. p. 208, 

4 Histoire chronologique dela Nouvelle France, pp. 40, 68; thie 
work, written in 1689 by the Reoollet friar Sixte Je Tao, has at 
Jength beon published (Paris, 1888) with notes and other original 
dooumonts by Eugdno Réyoillaud. Seo, aluo, Luet, Novus Orbig, 
89, 


§ John Smith, General! Historie, 247. 
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sommunity of Europeans subsisting anywhere for 
any length of time without domestic animals. Wo 
have seen that the Northmen took pains to raise 
cattle in Greenland, and were quick to comment 
upon the climate of Vinland as favourable for pas- 
turage. ‘To suppose that these men ever founded 
a colony in North Amorica, but did not bring do- 
mestic animals thither, would be absurd. But it 
would be scarcely less absurd to suppose that such 
animals, having been once fairly introduced into 
the fauna of North America, would afterward have 
vanished without leaving a vestige of gna auch ante 
their presence. As for tho few cattle ig la 
for which Thorfinn could find room in M42" a. 
his three or four dragon-ships, we may “f° 

easily believe that his people ate them up before 
leaving the country, especially since we are told 
they were threatened with famine. But that do- 
mestic cattle, after being supported on Américan 
soil during the length of timo involved in the os- 
tablishment of a successful colony (say, for fifty or 
«hundred years), should have disappeared without 
leaving abundant traces of themselves, is simply 
ineredible. Horses and kine are not dependont 
upon man for their existence; whon left to them- 
aclves, in almost any part of the world, they run 
wild and flourish in what naturalists call a “foral” 
state. Thus we find foral horned cattle in the 
Falkland and in the Ladvone islands, as well as in 
the ancient Chillingham Park, in Northwmber- 
land; we find feral pigs in Jamnica; feral Euro- 
pean dogs in La Plata; feral horses in Turkestan, 
and also in Mexico, desconded from Spanish 
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horses.! If the Northmen had ever founded » 
colony in Vinland, how did it happen that the 
English and French in the seventeenth contury, 
and from that day to this, have novor sot eyes upon, 
a wild horse, or wild cattle, pigs, or hounds, or 
any such indiention whatever of the former pro- 
sence of civilized Europeans? I do not recollect 
ever sceing this argumont used before, but it 
seems to me conclusive. It raises against the hy+ 
pothesis of a Norse colonization in Vinland a pre- 
sumption extremely difficult if not impossible to 
ovorcome.® 


1 Darwin, Animals and Plants under Domestication, London, 
1868, vol. i, pp. 27, '77, 84. 

2 Tho viows of Professor Horsford as to tho geographical situ. 
ation of Vinland and its supposed colonivation by Northmen are 

‘got forth in his four monographs, Discovery ef America by North. 
men—~ address at the unveiling of the statue of Leif Erikson, oto., 
Boston, 1888; The Problem of the Northmen, Cambridge, 1880; 
The Discovery of the Ancient City of Norumbega, Boston, 18005 
The Defences of Norumbega, Boston, 1801. Among Professor 
Tlorsford’s conolusions the two principal are: 1. that the “riyor 
flowing through a Inke into the aon’ (Rafn, p. 147) is Charles 
river, and that Leif’s booths wore aected near the sito of the 
present Cambridge hospital; 2. that “Norumbega” —a word 
loosely applied by some early oxplorors to some region or ro- 
gions somewhere betwoon tho New Jersey const and the Bay of 
Fundy — waa the Indinn utterance of ' Norboga” or ' Norway ;” 
and that certain atono walls and dams at and near Watorlown aro 
vestiges of an anoient ‘city of Norumbega,’? which was founded 
oud peopled by Northmon and carried on a more or less oxtonsive 
trado with Europe for more than three conturios. 

With regard to the flat of these conclustons, it ia porhaps as 
likely that Leif’s bootha wore within tho present limits of Cam- 
pridga as in any of the mmonons placoa which different writers 
have confidently assigned for them, all the way from Point Judith 
to Caps Breton. A judicious scholar will objoot not 80 mush ta 
the conclusion as to the character of the arguments by which it i 
reached. Too much weight is attached to hypothotioal otymolo 


Ajioa. 
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As for the colony in Greenland, while its popu- 
Jation seems never to have oxcecded 6,000 ov 
6,000 souls, it maintained its existence pathor fore 
and its intercourso with Europe unin- feof Me 
terruptedly from its settlement in 986, °% 
by Irie the Red, for more than four hundred 
years, Lavly in tho fourteenth century the West 
Bygd, or western settlement, near Godthaab, 
seems to have contained ninety farmsteads and 
four churches; while the Hast Bygd, or eastern 
settlement, near Julianeshaab, contained one hun- 
dred and ninety farmsteads, with one cathedral 
and eleven smaller churches, two villages, and 
three or four monasteries. Between Tunnudiior- 
bik and Igaliko fiords, and about thirty miles from 
the ruined stone houses of Brattahlid, there now 
stands, imposing in its decay, the simple but mas- 
sive structure of Kakortok church, onge tho 
“cathedral ” church of the Gardar bishopric, where 
tho Credo was intoned and censers swung, while 
not less than ten generations lived and died, 
About the beginning of the twelfth century there 
was & movement at Rome for establishing now 
dioceses in “tho islands of tho ocean;” in 11064 


With regaid to the Norso colony alloged to have flourtahod for 
three centurics, ik is porlinont to ask, what beonme of its enttle 
and horses? Why dowo find no vostiges of tha burial-places of 
those Europerns? or of ivon ioole and weapons of modiuval 
workmanship ? Why is the1o no documoniary mention, in Soan- 
diuavia or elsowhore in Europo, of this transatlantio trade ? eto. 
eto Until such points as those aio disposed of, any further con. 
sideration of the hypothasis may properly be postponed, 

? Laing, Weimskringla, i, 141. A desoription of the ruins may 
bo found in ive papers in Meddelelser om Gronland, Copenhagen, 
1883 and 1889. 


i . 
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bishop’s sco was orected in the north of Iecland, 
and one at about the same time in the Fieroes. 
Jn 1112, Exio Gnupsson,! having beon appointed 
hy Popo Paschal If. “bishop of Greenland and 
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Ruins of the church at Kakortok. 


Vinland in partibus infidelium,” went from Teo- 
land to organize his now diocese in Greenland, 
It is mentioned in at least six different vellums 
binop Rrids that in 1121 Bishop Erie “wont in 
voyaroin  goarch of Vinland.”? It is nowhere 
nnd, 1124, mentioned that ho found it, and Dy, 
Storm thinks it probable that he perished in the 
enterprise, for, within tho next year or next but 
one, the Greenlanters asked for a new bishop, 

1 Sometimes called Fric Uppst; ho is moutioned in the Land 
ndma-bdék ag a native of Iceland. 

2 Storm, Islandske Annaler, Christiania, 1888; Reovos, Zhe 
Findirg of Wineland the Good, Loudon, 1800, pp. 70-81. 
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and Exic’s successor, Bishop Arnold, was con- 
secrated in 1124.1 After Eric there was a regu- 
lar succession of bishops appointed by the papal 
court, down at least to 1409, and seventeen of 
these bishops are mentioned by name. We do 
not learn that any of them over repeated Evio’s 
experiment of searching ‘for Vinland. §o far as 
existing Icelandic vellums know, there was no voy~ 
age to Vinland after 1121. Vory likely, however, 
there may have been occasional voyages for timber 
from Greenland to the const of the American con- 
tinent, which did not attract attention or call for 
comment in Iceland. This is rendered somewhat 
probable from an entry in the “Elder Skalholé 
Annals,” a vellum written. about 1862, This in- 
forms us that in 1847 “there came a eats 
ship from Greenland, less in size than suxind, 
small Icelandic trading-vessels. It was “"' 
without an anchor. ‘There were seventeen rhen on. 
board, and they had sailed to Markland, but had 
afterwards been driven hither by storms at sea.” 4 

1 Storm, in Aarbgger for Nordisk Oldkyndighed, 1887, p. 810. 

2 Reaves, op, cit. p. 88, In another vellum it is montioned that 
in 1847 ‘a ship cama from Groonland, which had sailed to Mmk- 
land, and thoro wore cightoon men on bomd.? As Mr, Recyos 
well obsoryes: ‘Tho nature of tho information indicates that the 
knowlodgo of tho discovery had not allogother faded fiom the 
momoties of the Icolandors sottled in Groonland, It scoms fue 
thor to lend & monsuro of plausibility to a theory tht people 
from the Groonland colony may from timo to ime hnve visliod 
the coast to tha southwest of thoir home for supplics of wood, or 
for some kindred purposo, Tho visitors in this onge had ovidontly 
intondod to return directly from Markland to Gioonland, and 
had thoy not boon driven out of their comsa to Iooland, the prob- 
ability is that this voyage would never have found mention in 
Trelaniio chronicles, and all knowledge of it must have vanished 
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This is the latest mention of any voyage to ox 
from the countries boyond Greenland, 

If tho ronder is inclined to wonder why a colony 
could be maintained in southern Greonland move 
easily than on the coasts of Nova Scotia or Maasn« 
chusetis, or even why the Northmen did not at 
once abandon their flords at Brattahlid and come 
in a flock to these ploasanter places, he must cal} 
to mind tivo important circumstances. Trst, the 
sottlevs in southern Greenland did not meet with 
barbarous natives, but only with vestiges of their 
former presence. It was not until the twelfth 
century that, in roaming the icy deserts of the far 
north in quest of seals and bearskins, the Norse 
hunters encountered tribes of skimo using stone 
knives and whalebone arrow-heads;! and it was 
not until the fourteenth century that we hear of 
TheGrontma their getting into a war with these 
poe” ~~ people. In 1849 the West Bygd was 
¥aktnos attacked and destroyed by Eskimos; 
in 1879 they invaded the Hast Bygd and wrought 
sad havoc; and it is generally believed that some 
timo after 1409 they completed the destruction of 
the colony. 

Secondly, the relative proximity of Greenland 
to the mother country, Iceland, made it much eas- 
jer to sustain a colony there than in tho moro dis- 
tant Vinland. In colonizing, as in campaigning, 
distance from one’s baso is sometimes the supreme 
circumstance. This is illustrated by the fact that 


aa complotely as did the colony to which the Markland visitor 
belonged.” 
» t Storm, Afonumenta historica Norvegio, p. TT. 
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the very existence of the Greenland colony itself 
depended upon perpetual and untrammelled ex- 
change of commodities with Iceland; and when 
once the source of supply was cut off, the colony 
soon languished. In 1880 and 1887 the crowns, 
of Norway and Denmark descended upon Queen 
Margaret, and soon she made her precious contri- 
bution to the innumerable swarm of instances that 
show with how little wisdom the world is ruled. 
She made the trade to Greenland, Iceland, and 
the Feroo isles “a royal monopoly which Gils aca 
could only be carried on in ships belong- pave, manne 
ing to, or licensed by, the sovereign, bmotul ot- 
. « . Under the monopoly of trade the 
Teclanders could have no vessels, and no object for 
sailing to Greenland; and the vessels fitted out by 
governmont, or its lessees, would only be ready to 
loave Denmark or Bergen for Toeland at the season 
they ought to have been ready to loave Iceland to 
goto Greenland. The colony gradually fell into 
oblivion.”! When this prohibitory management 
was abandoned after 1684 by Christian IIL, it was 
altogothor too late. Starved by the miserable pol- 
icy of governmental interference with freedom of 
trade, the little Greenland colony soon bocaine too 
weak to sustain itself against the natives whose 
hostility had, for half century, beon growing 
more and more dangerous. Precisoly when or how 
2 Laing, Hetmskringla, i. 147, It has been supposed that the 
Black Death, by which all Europe was ravaged in the middle 
part of the fourteenth century, may have orossed to Greeninnd, 
and fatally weakened the colony thors; but Vigfusson saya that 


the Black Denth novor touched Isoland (Sturlunga Saga, vol. b 
@ oxxix.), so that it ig not so Iikely to have reached Greenland. + 
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it porishod we do not know. Tho Intest notice wa 
have of the colony is of 1 marriage ceremony per- 
formed (probably in the Kakortok church), in 
1409, by Endrede Andronsson, the Inst bishop.t 
When, after three conturies, tho gront missionary, 
Hans Egedlo, visited Greonland, in 1721, ho found 
the ruins of farmsteads and villages, the popula- 
tion of which had vanished. 


Our account of pre-Columbian voyages to 
America would bo very incomplete without some 
mention of tho latest voyage said to havo boon 
made by European vessels to the ancient settle. 
ment of the East Bygd. I refer to the famous nar- 
ot Yativo of the Zeno brothers, which has 
ian furnished so many subjects of conten- 

tion for geographers that a hundred 
years ago John Pinkerton called i “one of tho 
most puzzling in the whole circle of literature,’ ® 
Nevertheless a great deal has been done, chiefly 
through the acute researches of Mr. Richard 
Henry Major and Baron Nordenskjéld, toward 
clearing up this mystery, so that certain points in 
the Zeno narrative may now be regarded as ca- 
tablished; 8 and from those essential points we may 


‘Tho plory 
fhe Vonott 
brothers, 


' 1 Laing, op. cit 1.142, 

2 Yot this learned historian was quite corroct in his own inter 
pretation of Zono’s story, for in tho samo place ho says, “IE real, 
his Frisland is the Forro islands, and his Zichmni is Sinolatr.”’ 
Pinkorton'’s Hatory of Scotland, London, 1707, vol. i. p. 261, 

§ Major, Tha Voyages of the Venetian Brothers, Nicold and 
Antonto Zeno, to the Northern Seas in the XIVth Century, London, 
1878 (Hakluyt Society); of. Nordonskjild, Om brdderna Zenos 
resor och de dldsta kartor ifner Norden, Stockholm, 1888, 
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form an opinion as to the charactor of sundry 
questionable details. 

The Zeno family was one of the oldest and most 
distinguished in Venice. Among its members in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centit~ yo zenofam 
sies we find a doge, several senators and '™ 
members of the Council of Ten, and military com 
manders of high repute. Of these, Pietro Dracone 
Zeno, about 1850, was captain-general of tho 
Christian league for withstanding the Turks; and 
his son Carlo achieved such success in the war 
against Genoa that he was called the Lion of St. 
Mark, and his services to Venice were compared 
with those of Camillus to Rome, Now this Carlo 
had two brothers, — Nicold, known as “the Chov- 
alior,” and Antonio. After the closo of tho Gen- 
oese war the Chevalier Nicold was seized with a 
desire to see the world,’ and more particularly 
England and Flanders. So about 1890 Ho fitted 
up a ship at his own expense, and, passing out 
from tho strait of Gibraltar, sailed northward 
upon the Atlantic. After some days of fair 
weather, he was caught in a storm and 

1y Nicols Zono 
blown along for many days moro, until wreaked spon 
at length tho ship was cast ashore on Horoo leeds, 
one of the Faroe islands and wrecked, © 
though most of the crew and goods were rescued. 


1 Oy M. Nicold il Caualiore .. . ontid in grandissimo destde- 
tio di ueder il mondo, 9 poregrinare, o farsi cnpaco ai varij cos~ 
tum 6 di lingue de gli hnomini, accid vhe con le ocoastoni poi 
potesse meglio far seruigio alla sua patria ed A se acquiatar fama 
aonore.” ‘Lhe narrative gives 1880 as the date of the voynge, but 
Mr, Major has shown that it must have been 9 mistake for 1800 
(qm. cit, xlii—xlviii ), 
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According to the barbarous custom of the Middle 
Ages, some of tho natives of tho island (Seandina. 
vians) came swarming about the unfortunate stran« 
gers to kill and rob them, but a great chieftain, 
with a foreo of knights and men-at-arms, arrived 
upon the spot in time to prevent such an outrage. 
This chief was Henry Sinclair of Roslyn, who in 
1879 had been invesied by King Hacon VIL, of 
Norway, with the carldom of the Orkneys and 
Caithness, On loaning Zeno’s rank and impor- 
tance, Sinclair treated him with much courtesy, and 
presently a friendship sprang up between the two. 
Sinclair was then engaged with a flect of thirteen 
vessels in conquering and annexing to his earldom 
the Freroe islands, and on several occasions prof- 
ited by the military and nautical skill of the Vene- 
tian captain. Nicold seems to have enjoyed this 
stirring life, for ho presently sent to his brother 
Antonio in Venico an account of it, which induced 
the latter to come and join him in the Feroe islands, 
Antonio arrived in the course of 1891, and remained 
in the sorvice of Sinclair fourteen years, retraning 
to Venice in time to dio there in 1406. After An- 
tonio’s arrival, his brother Nicold was appointed 
to the chief command of Sinclair’s little flect, and 
assisted him in ialking possession of the Shotland 
islands, which were properly comprised within his 
earldom. In tho course of these adventures, 
Nicold seems to have had his interost aroused in 
zeports about Greeniand. It was not more than 
four or five years since Queen Margaret had un. 
deriaken to make @ royal monopoly of the Greon- 
land trade in furs and whale oil, and this would 
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be a natural topic of conversation in the Feroes, 
In July, 1898, or 1894, Nicold Zeno sailed to 
Greenland with three ships, and visited 

Nicold's voy- 
the East Bygd. After sponding some ago, to, Gran. 
time there, not being accustomed to such ‘i 
a climate, he caught cold, and died soon after his 
return to the Fevoes, probably in 1895, Elis 
brother Antonio succeeded to his office and such 
emoluments as pertained to it; and after a while, 
at Earl Sinclair’s instigation, he undertook a voy- 
age of discovery in the Atlantic ocean, in order 
to verify some fishermen’s reports of the existenco 
of land a thousand miles or more to tho west. 
One of these fishermen was to serve as guide to 
the expedition, but unfortunately he died three 
days before the ships were ready to sail, Never- 
theless, the expedition started, with Sinclair him- 
self on board, and encountered vicissi- |, 

‘oyage of Karl 
tudes of weather and fortune. In fog. Aivolsh and 

Antonio Zend, 
and storm they lost all reckoning of 
position, and found themselves at length on the 
western const of a country which, in the Italian 
narrative, is called “Iearia,” but which has beon 
supposed, with some probability, to have been 
Kerry, in Ireland. Tora, as they went ashore for 
fresh water, they were attacked by the natives and 
several of their number were slain, Tvom this 
point they sailed out into the broad Atlantis again, 
and reached a place supposed to be Groonland, but 
which ig so vaguely described that the identifica~ 
tion is very difficult? Our narrative here ends 


2 T¢ appoars on the Zeno map ns “Trin pmontor,” about the 
tite of Capo Foowell; but how could six days’ sail W. from 
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somewhat confusedly. We are told that Sinclair 
xemained in this place, “and explored the whola 
of the country with great diligonco, as well as the 
coasts on ‘both sides of Greenland.” Antonio 
Zeno, on the other hand, returned with part of 
the fleat to the Frroo islands, whore he arrived 
aftor sailing castward for about a month, during 
five and twenty days of which he saw no land. 
After relating these things and paying a word of 
affectionate tribute to the virtues of Earl Sinclair, 
“a prince as worthy of immortal memory as al 
that ever lived for his great bravery and romark 
able goodness,” Antonio closes his letter abruptly: 
“But of this I will say no more in this letter, and 
hope to be with you very shortly, and to satisfy 
your curiosity on other subjects by word of 
mouth’?! 

The person thus addressed by Antonio was his 
brother, the illustrious Carlo Zeno. Soon after 
reaching home, after this long and oventful ab- 
sence, Antonio died. Besides his letters he had 
written 2 more detailed account of the affairs in 
the northern seas, These papers romained for 
more than a century in the palaco of the family at 
Venice, until ono of the childvon, in his mischiov- 
ous play, got hold of thom and tore thom up. 


Korry, followed by four days’ sail N. E., vonoh any such point ? 
and how doos this short outward sail consist with tho roturn voy- 
age, twonty days E, and oght daya S. Ii,"to tho FrroosP Tho 
placa is also sald to have had ‘a fortilo soil? and good vivora,?” 
a description in nowiso answoring to Groonland, 

1 “Pord non ui dird altro in questa lettera, sporando tosto df 
ose10 con noi, o di sodisfarui di molte altre cose con lu uiue uose.* 
Major, p. St. 
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This child was Antonio’s great-grent-great-grand- 
son, Nicold, born in 1515. When this young Ni- 
cold had come to middle age, and was a member of 
the Council of Ten, he happened to come across 
some remnants of these documents, and tl.en all at 
once he xemembored with grief how ho had, in his 
boyhood, pulled them to pieces! In the light of 
the rapid progress in geographical discovery since 
1492, this story of distant voyages had Publication of 
now for Nicold an interest such as if {he yomnlns of 
could not have had for his immediate {¥teyounger 
ancestors, Searching the palace he 
found a few grimy old letters and a map or sailing 
chart, rotten with age, which had been made or at 
any rate brought home by his ancestor Antonio. 
Nicold drew a fresh copy of this map, and pieced 
together the letters as best he could, with more or 
less explanatory text of his own, and tho result 
was the little book which he published in 1658.2 

Unfortunately young Nicold, with the laudable 
purpose of making it all as clear as he could, 

1 All these letters wore writton by Messira Antonio to Measira 
Carlu, his brother; and Iam grieved that the book and many 
othor writings on thoso subjects have, I don't Imow how, come 
sadly to rnin; for, being but a ohild when thoy fell into my 
hands, I, not knowing what they wore, toro them in picoss, as 
ohildron will do, and sont them all to ruin: a elroumalance which 
Tennnot now rscall without the greatest sorrow, Novortholess, 
in order that such an important momorial should not bo lost, I 
have put tha whole in order, aa woll ag I could, in the above nar 
tative,” Major, p 35. 

® Nicaldé Zono, Dello scoprimento dell’ tsola Frislanda, Eslanda, 
Engronelanda, Estotilanda, § Icaria, fatto per due fraiglli Zen, 
MM, Nicolo il Caualiere, § M. Antonio, Libro Vno, col disegno di 
delta Ieole, Vonioo, 1558. Mx. Masor's hooks oontains the ontire 
toxt, with an English translation, + 
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thought it necessary not simply to reproduce the 
old weather-beaten map, but to amend it by pul- 
ting on hero and there such places and names as 
his diligent perusal of the manuseript led him to 
deem wanting to its completeness. Under the 
most favourable circumstances that is a very diffe 
cult sort of thing to do, but in this case the cir 
cumstances were far from favournble, Of course 
Nicold got these names and places into absurd 


1 Tho map is taken from Winsor's Narr, and Orit, Hist... 127, 
whore it is reduced from Nordonskjold’s Studien ok Vorskningar, 
A hotter beoango larger copy may bo found in Majox’s Voyages 
of the Venetian Brothers, The original map menses 12 X 154 
inches, In the legond at the top tho data is given as af CCO LXXX. 
but evidently one x has boen omittod, for it shonld bo 1800, and 
is comeotly ao given by Marep Barbaro, in his Gencalogie det nobil 
Veneti; of Antonio Zono he says, “Serisso oon il fratollo Nis 
cold Kay. li vinggi doll’ Isole sotto il polo artico, 6 di quoi sco» 
primento cel 1800, oe cho por osdine di Ziono, ro di Fvislanda, at 
portd nol continents d’ Estotilauda nol!’ America sottontrionale « 
cho si fetmd 14 anni in Frislanda, ciod 4 con suo fratello Nicold 
e@ iaoclo.” (This valuable worl: has uevor beon publiahod., ‘Lhe 
original MS., in Barbayo’s own handwalting, is preserved in the 
Biblioteca di San Margo at Venico, Thero is a seventeonth con~ 
tury copy of it among the Egerton MSS. in the British Mu« 
aoum,) —Nisold did not loayo Italy until after Docombor 14, 
1888 (Muratori, Rerum Ialicarum Seripiores, tom. xxii, p. 179). 
The map can hardly have boon mado before Antonio's voyago, 
about 1400. ‘Lhe places on the map aro wildly out of position, as 
swo8 common anough in old maps. Groonland is attached to Now 
way according ta the goneral hollof in the Middlo Agos, In hig 
contusion betwoon tho names “Estland” and “Islanda,” young 
Nicold has triod to reproduco thoShotland group, or something like 
{6, and attach {¢ to Iooland. “ Tenvin,’ probably Kerry, in Ivelund, 
has been mado into an island and carried far out into the Atlantic. 
The quecrest of young Nicald's mistakes was in placing the mots 
astory of St, Olans (81. Thomas”), Ho should have placed i 
on the southwest coast of Greonland, noar his “ Af pmontor;" 
but he has got it on the extreme northeast, just about where 
Greenland is joined to Europes, 
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posnions, thus porplexing the map and damaging 
its reputation. With regard to names, there was 
ubscurity enough, to begin with. In tho first 
place, they were Icelandic names falling upon 
the Italian ears of old Nicol’ and Antonio, and 
spelled by them according to their own 
. ‘ Queer trans 

notions; in the second place, these out- formations of 
Jandish names, blurred and defaced 
‘withal in the weather-stained manuscript, were a 
puzzle to the eye of young Nicolo, who could but 
decipher them according to his notions. The havoc 
that can be wrought upon winged words, subjected 
to such processes, is sometimes maryellous,! Per- 
haps the slightest sufferer, in this case, was the 
name of the group of islands upon one of which the 
shipwrecked Nicold was rescued by Sinclair. The 

1“ Combion de coquilles typographiques on do lectures défes. 
tuenses ont ordé de nome hojteux, qu'il ost ensuite bien difficile, 
quolquofoig impossible do redrosser! I'histoire eb Ia géographie 
en sont ploines,” Avezac, Martin Waltzemiller, p. 0 

It is interesting to see how thoroughly words oan be disguised 
by an anfamitiae phonetic spelling, I have seen people hape- 


Reasly purzlod by the following bill, aupposed to have beon mado 
out by an illiterate stable-keeper somowhore in England ; —~ 


Osnfadu, 5 ww we es OL 
Lakinonimoma, 6 . y+ 2 8 4d 
* "a 10d 


fiome yenrs ago Professor Iuxley told mo of » lotter from 
Franco which camo to the London post-office thua addragsad : —~ 


Sromf: 6ddel, 
Piqué du lait, ‘ 


‘This letter, after exolting at firat holpless bewildorment aud 
thon busy speculation, was at length delivered 10 the right per- 
son, Sir Zumphry Davy, in his roome at the Royal Institution ow 
Albemarle strest, just off from Piccadilly! 
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namo Feroislander sounded to Italian ears #a 
Frislanda, aud was uniformly so written.) Then 
the pronunciation of Shetland was helped by pro- 
fixing a vowel sound, as is common in Italian, and 
80 it cmne to be Lstland and sland. This led 
young Nicold’s eye in two or three places to con- 
found it with Zslanda, or Icclund, and probably 
in one placo with Jrlanda, or Ireland. Whore 
old Nicold meant to say that the island upon which 
ho was living with Earl Sinclair was somewhat 
larger than Shetland, young Nicold understood 
him as saying that it was somewhat larger than 
Ireland; and so upon the amended map 
“Prislanda ” appears as one great island 
surrounded by tiny islands? After the publica- 
tion of this map, in 1568, sundry details were cop- 
jed from it by the new maps of that day, so that 
even far down into the seventeenth century it was 
common to depict a big “Frislanda” somewhere 
in mid-ocean. When at length it was proved that 
_no such island exists, the reputation of the Zeno 
narrative was seriously damaged. The nadir of 
reaction against it was reached when it was de- 
claved to be a tissue of lies invented by tho younger 
Nicolo, apparently for the purpose of sctting up 
a Venetian claim to the discovery of America. 


4 Prislanda,’! 


1 Columbus, on his journey to Icoland in 1477, alao heard tho 
name Jeerotslander as Frislanda, avd so wroto it in tho letter pro« 
served for ua in his biography by his son Forditiand, horonftor to 
bo especially noticed, Seo Major's remarks on this, op. cit. pr xix, 

2 Porhapa in the old worn-out map the rrchipelago may hava 
boon blurred so 3 to be mistaken for one island, ‘This world aid 
in misleading young Nicold. 

8 Seo the elaborate papor by Admiral Zehectmann, in Nordish 
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The narrative, however, not only sets wp no such 
claim, but nowhere betrays a consciousness that its 
incidents entitle it to make such a claim. ‘quo narrative 
It had evidently not ocowred to young ee aim 
Nicold to institute any comparison be- 2 oe 
tween his ancestors’ voyages 1o Green. 4h" 
Jand and the voyages of Columbus to the western 
hemisphere, of which we now know Greenland to 
be apart. The knowledge of the North Amer. 
ican coast, and of the bearing of one fact upon 
another fact in relation to it, was still, in 1558, in 
an extremely vague and rudimentary condition. 
In the mind of the Zeno brothors, as the map 
shows, Greenland was a European poninsula ; 
such was the iden common among medieval Novth- 
men, as is nowhere better illustrated than in this 
map. Neither in his references to Greenland, nor 
to Estotiland and Drogio, presently to be gonsid- 
exed, does young Nicold appear in tho light of a 
man urging or suggesting a “claim.” He ap- 
pears simply as a modest and conscientious editor, 
interested in the deeds of his ancestors and im- 
pressed with the fact that he has got hold of im- 
portent documents, but inten’ only upon giving 
his material as correctly as possible, and refrain. 
ing from all sort of comment except such as now 


Tidsskrift for Oldkyndighed, Coponhagon, 1834, vol. i, aud the 
English tvanslation of ib in Journal ef Royal Geographical 
Society, Landon, 1886, vol. vy. All that human ingeunity is ever 
likely to devise against the honesty of Zono's narrative is pre- 
sonted in this erudite ossay, which has beon so completely de- 
molishod under Mx, Major's heavy strokes that thore is not 
enongh of it loft to piok up. As to this part of the question, wo 
may now safely ory, “ finis, laus Deo! * 
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and then seoms needful to oxplain the text as he 
himself understands it, 

The identification of “Frislanda” with the 
Feeroo islands wags put beyond doubt by the dis- 
covery that the “Zichmni” of the narrative meang 
Tlenry Sinclair; and, in order to make 
this discovery, it was only necessary to 
know something about the history of the Orkneys; 
hence old Pinkerton, as above remarked, got it 
right. The name “Zichmni” is, no doubt, a fear. 
ful and wonderful bejugglemont; but Tenry Sin- 
clair is a personage well known to history in that 
corner of the world, and the deeds of “Zichmni,” 
as recounted in the narrative, are neither more nox 
less than the deeds of Sinclair, Doubtless Anto- 
nio spelled the name in some queer way of hia 
own, and then young Nicold, unable to read hia 
ancestor’s pot-hooks where —as in the caso of 
proper names— there was no clue to guide him, 
contrived to make it still queerer. Tere wo have 
strong proof of the genuineness of the narrative, 
If Nicold had been concocting & story in which 
Earl Sinclair was made to figure, he would have 
obtained his knowledge from literary sources, and 
thus would have got his names right; tho earl 
might have appeared as Enrico do Santo Claro, 
but not as “Zichmni.” It is not at all likoly, 
however, that any literary knowledgo of Sinclair 
and his doings was obtainable in Italy in. tho six. 
teenth century. The Zeno narrative, moreover, 
in its references to Greenland in connection with 
the Chevalier Nicold’s visit to the East Bygd, 
shows a topographical knowledge that was other 


Earl Sinclair, 
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wise quite inaccessible to the younger Nicolo. 
Late in the fourteenth contury Ivar Bardsen, 
steward to the Gardar bishopric, wrote a deserip- 
tion of Greenland, with sailing dives- pyason's 
tions for reaching it, which modern ve- 57g2yzten 
search has proved to have beon accurate 1” 

in every particular. Bardsen’s details and those 
of the Zeno narrative mutually corroborate each 
other, But Bardsen’s book did not make its way 
down into Europe until the very end of the six- 
teenth céntury,! and then amid the dense igno- 
rance prevalent concerning Greenland its details 
ware not understood until actual exploration within 
the last seventy years has at length revealed their 
meaning. The genuineness of the Zeno narrative 
is thus conclusively proved by its knowledge of 
Avotie geography, such as could have been obtained 
only by a visit to the far North at a time before 
the Greenland colony had finally lost touch with 
its mother country. 

Tho visit of the Chevalier Nicold, therefore, 
about 1804, has a peculiar intorest as the last dis- 
tinct glimpse afforded us of the colony founded by 
Evio the Red before its melancholy disappearance 
from history. Alvoady tho West Bygd had ceased 
to oxist. ive and forty yoars before that time it 

1 It was translated into Dutch by the famona Arotlo oxplorer, 
William Barents, whose voyages aie ao graphically dosoribed in 
Motloy’s United Netherlands, vol. iii, pp. 652-676. An English 
tianslation was made for Honry IIudson. A very old Danish 
vorsion may bo found in Rafn’s Antiquitates Americana, pp. 800~ 
818; Danish, Latin, and Euglish versions in Major's Voyages of 
the Venelian Brother's, ote., pp. 80-54; and an English version in 
Do Costa’s Sailing Directions of Henry Hudson, Albany, 1809, 
pp. 61-6. 
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had been laid waste and its people massacred by 
Eskimos, and trusty Ivar Bardsen, tardily sont 
with a small force to the rescus, found nothing left 
alive but a few cattle and shoep running wild.? 
Nicol Zeno, arriving in tho East Bygd, found 
the mons. there a monastery dedicated to St. 
tery of St, Olaus, a name which in the narrative 
hots. has become St, Thomas, To this mon- 
astery came friars from Norway and othor coun- 
tries, but for the most part from Iceland? It 
stood “hard by a hill which vomited fire like Vosu- 
vius and Etna.” There was also in the neighbour- 
hood a spring of hot water which the ingenious 
friars conducted in pipos into their monastery and 
church, thereby keeping themselves comfortable in 
the coldest weather. This water, as it came into 
the kitchen, was hot onough to boil meats and veg- 
etables, ‘The monks even made uso of it in warm- 
ing covered gardons or hot-beds in which thoy 
raised sundry fruits and herbs that in milder cli- 
mates grow out of doors.? “Tithe in summer- 

1 So ho tells us himsolf: ‘Quo cum venissont, nullum homi« 
nem, neque Ghristianum neque paganum, invenoriut, Lantummodo 
fora pocora et oves deprehenderunt, ex quibus qnantum naves 
ferro poternut in has deportato domum redierant.” Descriptio 
Granlandia, apud Major, p.63. Tho glacial men had done their 
work of slaughter and vanished, 

2 “Mala maggior parte sono dulle Islands.” My, Major is 
clearly wrong in translating it “from the Shetland Isles.” ‘Tho 
younger Nicold was puzzlod by tho similarlty of tho names Telane 
da and Eslanda, and sometimes confounded Iecland with the Shot 
land group. But in this place Iceland is evidently meant, 

& This application of tho hot water to purposes of gardening 
reminds us of tha similar coverad gardens or hot-beds constructad 
by Albortus Magnus in the Dominican monastery at Cologne in 
the thirteenth contury, Seo Wumboldt's Kosmos, ii. 180, 
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time come many vessels from . . . the Capo ahove 
Norway, and from Trondhein, and bring the 
friavs all sovts of comfor(s, taking in exchange fish 
«.. and skins of different kinds of animals. 
« « + There are continually in the harbour a num- 
ber of vessels detained by the sea being frozen, 
and waiting for the next season to melt the ice.” + 

This mention of the voleano and the hot spring 
is very interesting. In the Miocene poriod the 
Aulantic ridge was one of the principal | 

’ toe ‘Olennocs of 

seats of volcanic activity upon tho fo north At 
globe; the line of volcanoes extended = 
all the way from Greenland down into central 
France. But for several hundred thousand years 
this activity has been diminishing. In France, in 
the western parts of Great Britain and the Heb- 
rides, the craters have long since become extinct. 
In the far North, however, voleanie action has 
been slower in dying out. Iceland, with mo less 
than twenty active volcanoes, is still the most con- 
siderablo centre of such operations in Europe. 
The huge voleano on Jan Mayen island, between 
Greenland and Spitzbergen, is still in action. 
Among the submerged peaks in the northern seas 
explosions still now and then occur, as in 1788, + 
when a small island was thrown up near Capo 
Reykianes, on the southern coast of Iceland, aud 
sank again after a year? Midway betwoon Ioo- 
land and Greonland there appears to havo stood, 


1 Major, op, ct. p. 16, Tho narrative goes on to give s descrip. 
tion of tho skin-bonta of the Eskimo fishormen. 

2 Daubeny, Description of Active and Extinet Volcanoes, Lone 
Hon, 1848, pp. 807; of. Judd, Volcanoes, London, 1881, p. 284. 
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in the Middle Ages, a small volcanic istand discov. 
ered by that Gunnbjdrn who firat wont to Greon- 
niddeos land. Tt was known as Gunnbjien’s 
Urns Shkor- Skerries, and was deseribed by Tvar 
ma Bardaen.! ‘This island is no longer 
above the surface, and its fate is recorded upon 
Ruyach’s map‘of the world in tho 1508 edition of 
Ptolemy: “Insula hee anno Domini 1456 fuit 
totaliter combusta,” — this island was entirely 
burnt (i. e. blown up in an eruption) in 1456; and 
in later maps Mr, Major has found the corrupted 
name “Gombar Scheer” applied to the dangerous 
xeofs and shoals left behind by this explosion.? 
‘Where volcanic action is declining geysers and 
boiling springs are apt to akound, as in Toeland; 
where it has become extinct at a period geologi- 
cally recent, as in Auvergne and the Rhine coun- 
try, its, latest vestiges are left in the hundreds of 
thermal and mineral springs whither fashionable 
invalids congregate to drink ar to bathe.8 Now 
= in Greenland, at the present day, hot 
‘otoanio pho- A ‘ 
pomens in Springs are found, of which the most 

noted aro those on the island of Ounor- 
tok, at the entrance to the flord of that namo. 


1 4 Ab Snofolencso Istandim, qué brovissimus in Gronlandiny 
tenjooms est, duarum aiorwn of duarum ostium spatio navir 
gondnm est rocoto onxen yerans oecidgutem ; ibique Giumbjarnia 
aopulos invanios, inter Gronlandiam ot Islandinm modio sit 
interjacontes, Hio onrsus antiquitiis fiaquontabatny, amo vara 
glactes ox rocessn oceani curonquilonari dolata acopulos ante 
memoratos tam propo nttigit, nt nemo sino vite discriming 
antiqnum omsum tenore possit, qnomadmodum infra dicaturs 
Descriptio Granlandia, apud Majar, op, cet. p. 40, 

2 Op. cit. p.lxxvi, See below, vol. ii, p. 115, nate B, 

& Judd, op. cit, pp. 217-220, 
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These springs seem to he the same that wero do- 
scribed five hundred years ago by Ivar Bardsen, 
As to volcanoes, it has been generally assumed 
that those of Greenland ave all extinct; but ina 
country as yet so imperfectly studied this only 
means that cruptions havo not been recorded,? 
On the whole, it seems to mo that the montion, in 
our Vonetian narrative, of a boiling spring and an 
active voleano in Greenland is an instance of the 
peculiar sort — too strange to have been invented, 
but altogethor probable in itself — that adds to the 
credit of the narrative, 

Thus far, in dealing with the places actually vis- 
ited by Nicold or Antonio, or by both brothers, wo 
have found the story consistent and intelligible, 
But in what relates to countries beyond Greenland, 
countries which were not visited by either of tho 
brothers, but about which Antonio heard reports, 
it ig quite a different thing. We are intréducod 
to a jumble very unlike the clon, business-like 
recount of Vinland voyages in the Ilauks-bdk, 
Yot in this medley thero are some statements cuvi- 
ously suggestive of things in North Amorica. It 
will be remembered that Antonio’s voyage with 
Sinclair (somewhere about 1400) was undertaken 


1 My filond, Professor Shaler, tolls mo that “# voloano duxing 
eruption might shed its ico mantle and afterward don it again in 
puch a manner as to hido its tivo charactor even on a near view;” 
and, on the other hand, a voyager not familiar with voloancoa 
might onsily mistake tho cloud-bonnot of a ponk for the smoke 
of nvolcano,”? This, however, will not acount for Zono's ‘hilt 
that vomited fire,” for he goos on to desmibo the waa which tho 
monks made of tho pumico and calcareous tufa for building puw 
poser, 
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in order to verify certain reports of the oxistenca 
of Jand more than a thousand miles wost of tho 
Frroe islands, 

About six and twenty yoars ago, said Antonio 
in a letter to Carlo, four small fishing eraft, ven~ 
turing vory far out upon the Atlantic, had beon 
blown upon a strange coast, where their crows 
were well received by the people. Tho land 
proved to be an island rather smaller 
than Tecland (or Shetland ?), with a high 
mountain whence flowed four rivers. The inhab- 
itants were intelligent people, possessed of all the 
arts, but did not understand the languago of these 
Norse fishermen.! There happened, however, to 
bo one European among them, who had himself 
been cast ashore in that country and had learned 
its Iamguage; he could speak Latin, and found 
some one among tho shipwrecked men who could 
understand him, Thore was a populons city with 
walls, and the king had Latin books in his library 
which nobody ould road.2 All kinds of metals 
abounded, and especially gold.8 The woods were 
of immense extent. The people traded with 
Greenland, importing thence pitch (?), brimstone, 
and furs. They sowed grain and made “beer.” 
They made small boats, but wore ignorant of tho 
loadstone and the compass. For this yoason, they 


Estotiland 


1 Thay wera, thorofore, not Northmon, 

® Pruning this sontones of its magniloquones, might it porhaps 
moan that there was a large paliaded villago, and Uhat tho vhiof 
had some books in Roman charactors, a rolio of some castaway; 
which ho kopt as a fotish ? 

8 With all possible latiiuda of interprotation, this contd not he 
made to apply to any part of Amerien north of Moxico, 
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hell the newcomers in high estimation? The 
name of the country was Tstotiland. 

There is nothing so far in this vague desorip- 
tion to show that Estotiland was an Amorican 
country, except its western direction and porhaps 
ita trading with Greenland, The points of wnlike- 
ness are at least as numerous as the points of like- 
ness. But in what follows there is a much 
stronger suggestion of North America. 

For some reason not specified an expedition was 
undertaken by people from Estotiland to a country 
to the southward named Drogio, and 
theso Norse mariners, or some of them, 
because they understood the compass, wore put 
in charge of it.2 But the people of Drogio were 
¢eannibals, and the people from Estotiland on their 
arrival were taken prisoners and devoured, — all 
save the few Northmen, who were saved because 
of their marvellous skill in catching fish with 
nets. The barbarians seemed to have act much 
store by these white men, and perhaps to have re- 
garded, them as objects of “medicine.” One of 
ths fishermen in particular became so famous that 
a neighbouring tribe mado wiv upon tho tribe 
which kept him, and winning the victory toot him 
ovor into its own euatody, This sort of thing 
happened soveral times, Various tribes fought to 
socure tho porson and services of this Fisherman, 


Drogio, 


1 Tho magnotis noedio had boon used by tha marinora of wost. 
ern and northern Rurope sinca tho end of tho thivteonth contary, 
*Tanno navigli « nauigano, ma non hanno la crlamits no 
inlondono col bosgolo In tramontana, Ler ilcho quosti pescatorl 
furono in gran pragio, si cho il vo li spod) con dodici nanipli uorso 
satro nol pavso cho casi chiammno Drogin.” Major, op. cit. p. 2k. 
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so that he was passed about among more than 
twenty chiefs, and “wandering up and down tho 
country without any fixed abode, . . . he became 
acquainted with all those parts.” 

And now comes quite an interesting passage. 
The Fisherman “says that it is 2 very great comme 
Ininbitanta of try, and, as it were, a new world; the 
Drogloaud® people are very rude and uncultivated, 
mere for they all go naked, and suffer crnolly 
from the cold, nor have they the sense to clotho 
themselves with the skins of tho animals which 
they take in hunting [a gross exaggeration]. They 
have no kind of metal. ‘They live by hunting, and 
carry lances of wood, sharpened at the point, 
They have bows, tho strings of which are made of 
beasts’ skins. ‘They are very flerce, and have 
deadly fights amongst each other, and eat one an- 
other’s flesh, They have chieftains and certain 
laws among themselves, but differing in the diffor- 
ent tribes, Tho farther you go southwestwards, 
however, the more refinement you meet with, be- 
cause the climate is more temperate, and accord. 
ingly there they have cities and tomples dedicated 
to their idols, in which they sacrifico mon and 
afterwards eat them. In those parts they have 
some knowledge and use of gold and silver. Now 
this Fisherman, having dwelt so many years in 
these parts, made up his mind, if possible, to re« 
turn homo to his own country; but his companions, 
despairing of ever secing it again, gave him God’s 
speed, and remained themselves where they were. 
Accordingly, he bade them farewell, and made his 
escape through the woods in tho direction of 
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Drogio, where he was welcomed and very kindly 
received by the chief of tho place, who knew him, 
and was a great enomy of the neighbouring chief- 
tain; and so passing from one chief to anothor, 
being the same with whom he had beon before, 
after a long time and with much toil, he at length 
reached Drogio, whore he spent three years. 
Hore, by good luck, he heard from tho natives that 
some boats had arrived off the coast; and full of 
hope of being able to carry out his intention, he 
went down to the seaside, and to his great delight 
found that they had come from Estotiland. IIe 
forthwith requested that they would take him with 
them, which they did vory willingly, and as he 
Imew the language of tho country, which nono of 
them could speak, they employed him as their in- 
texpreter.””? 

Whither the Fisherman was first carried in these 
boats or vessels, Antonio’s letter does not inform 
us, We are only told that he engaged in soma 
prosperous voyages, and at length returned to the 
Frevoes after these six and twenty years ao phon 
of strange adventures. It was appar. RVR 
ently the Fisherman’s description of Es. “” 
totiland as a very vich country (paese ricchiasimo) 
that lod Sinclair to fit out an expedition to visit it, 
with Antonio as his chief captain, As wo have 
already scen, the Fisherman died just before the 
ships were ready to siart, and to whatever Iand 
thoy suceceded in reaching after they sailed with- 
out him, the narrative leaves us with tho impres« 
sion that it was not the mysterious Estotiland, 


1 Major, op, ett. pp. 20-22 
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To attempt to identify that country from the 
deseription of it, which veads like a parcel of ill. 
digested sailors’ yarns, would bo idle. The most 
common conjecture has identified it with Now- 
foundland, from its relations to other points men- 
tioned in the Zeno narrative, as indicated, with 
fair probabiliiy, on the Zeno map. To identify 
it with Newfoundland is to brand tho deseription 
as a “fish story,” but from such a conclusion there 
seoms anyway to be no eseape. 

With Drogio, however, it is otherwise. Tho 
description of Drogio and the vast country stretch- 
waethonc- ing beyond it, which was like a “now 
count ot Dre world,” is the merest sketch, but it 
oes seems to contain enough characteristic 
ot Nieolb? details to stamp it as 2 desoription of 
Narth America, and of no other country accessilile 
by an Atlantic voyage, It is a sketch which ap- 
parently must have had its ultimate scurco in some- 
body’s personal experience of aboriginal North 
America, IIere wo aro reminded that when tho 
younger Nicold published this narrative, in 1558, 
some dim knowledge of the Noxth American tribes 
was beginning to make its way into the minds of 
people in Europe. The work of Soto and Cartier, 
to say nothing of othor oxplorors, had alrendy beon 
done, May we suppose that Nicold had thus ob. 
tained some idea of North America, and wove it 
into his reproduction of his ancestors’ lettors, for 
the sake of completoness and point, in somewhat 
the same uncritical mood as that in which the most 
worthy ancient historians did not seruple to invent 
speeches to put into the mouths of their heroes? 


i 
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It may have been so, and in such caso the descrip- 
tion of Drogio losos its point for us as a feature 
in the pre-Columbian voyages to America, In 
such case wo may dismiss it at once, and pretty 
much all the Jattor part of the Zono narrative, re- 
lating to what Antonio heard and did, becomes 
valueless; though tho carlier part, relating 10 tho 
elder Nicold, still remains valid and tnstworthy. 

But suppose we take the other alternative, As 
in the earlier part of tho story we fool sure that 
young Nicold must have reproduced. the ancestral 
documents faithfully, because it shows knowledge 
that he could not have got in any other way; Jet us 
now suppose that in the latter part also he added 
nothing of himself, but was simply & 9, ass tero- 
faithful editor. Tt will then follow that reson notint 
the Wishorman’s account of Drogio, re- Hort Amar; 
duced. to writing by Antonio Zeno about, 
1400, must probably represent personal experiences 
in North Amorica; for no such happy combination 
of details characteristic only of North Amorioa 
is likely at that date to have been invented by any 
European. Our simplest course will bo to sup- 
pose that tho Fisherman really had the exporiences 
which ave narrated, that he was bandied about 
from tribe to tribe in North America, all the way, 
porhaps, from Nova Scotia io Moxico, and yet 
yeturned to the Freroo islands to tell tho tale] 
Could such a thing be possible? Was anything 
of the sort ever done before or siaec? 

Yes: something of the sors appears to have 
been done about ton years after the Zeno nama- 
tivo was published. In October, 1568, that grent 


\ 
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sailor, Sir Johy Hawking, by reason of scarcity of 
Spvasteaet food, was compelled to set about a hun« 
Dalal gram, dred men ashore near the Rio de Minas, 

on the Mexican const, and leavo them to 
their fate. Tho continent was a network of rude 
paths or trails, as it had doubtloss been for agos, 
and as central Afrion is to-day. Most of these 
Englishmen probably perished in tho wildernoss. 
Some who took southwesterly trails found their 
way to the city of Mexico, whore, as “vile La. 
theran dogges,” they were tweated with anything 
but kindness. Othors took northeasterly trails, 
and one of these men, David Ingram, mado his 
way from Texas to Maine, and beyond to the St. 
John’s viver, where he was picked up by a 
friendly French ship and carried to France, and so 
got home to England. The journey across North 
Amerjca took him about cleven months, but one 
of his comrades, Job Ilortop, had no ond of ad- 
ventures, and was more than twenty years in got- 
ting back to England. Ingram told such blessed 
yarns about houses of crystal and silver, and othor 
wonderful things, that many disbelievod his whole 
story, but he was subjected to a soarching oxami- 
nation before Sir Francis Walsingham, and as to 
the main fact of his journoy through tho wildors 
ness there seems to be no doubt.! 


' 2 Tagram’s narrativo was first. published in Tuklnyt’s follo of 
1680, pp. 567-502, but in his larger work, Principal Navigationa; 
eta, London, 1600, it is omitted. Ags Parohas quatntly anys, “Ay 
for David Ingram’s porambulation to the north parts, Mnstor 
Tlaklnyt in his first odition published the samo; but it seomoth 
some inerodibilitios of his roports anngod him to loate him ont i 
the next impression, the reward of lying boing not to ho belcoucd 
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Far more important, historically, and in many 
ways more instructive than the wanderings of 
David Ingram, was the journey of Cabeza de 
Vaca and his ingenious comrades, Wc os 

1528-86, from the Mississippi river Gabor de, 
to their friends in Mexico, This re- 
markable journey will receive further considera- 
tion in another place.t In the course of it Cabeza 
de Vacs was for eight years held captive by sundry 
Indian tribes, and at last his escape involved ten 
saonths of arduous travel. On ono occasion he 
and his friends treated some sick Indians, among 
other things breathing upon them and making the 
sign of the cross, As the Indians happened to get 
well, these Spaniards at once became objects of 
reverence, and different tribes vied with one an- 
othor for access to them, in order to benefit by 
their supernatural gifts, In those early days, be- 
fore the red men had become used to seeing Euro- 
peans, a white captive was not so likely to be put 
to death as to be cherished as a helper of vast and 
Intruths”" Purchas his Pilgrimes, London, 1625, vol, iv, ». 1170, 
The oxamination before Walsingham had yeforonce to the pro- 
jeoted voyage of Sir Iumphroy Gilbort, which was mado in 1688, 
Tugram's relation, “ weh ho reported ynto St Fraunoya Walsing- 
hit, Knight, and divors others of good judgmont and oreditt, in 
August and Septombar, Ao Dni, 1682," is in tho Brilish Musoum, 
Slonno MS, No, 1447, fol. 1+18; it was copied and privately 
printed in Plowdon Weston’s Documents connected with the History 
of South Carolina, London, 1856, Thore is » MS, copy in the 
parks collection in the Harvard University library, See the late 
Mr, Charles Doano’s note in his edition of Hakluyt's Discourse 
concerning Westerne Planting, Cambridge, 1877, p. 220 (Collec 
tions of AMatne Lhst. Soc., 2d sovies, vol. ii.) ; see, also, Wingo, 
Narr. and Crit, Ifist,, iti, 180, 

4 See bolow, vol. ii p. 501. 
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undetermined value? Tho Indians set so much 
store by Cabeza do Vaca that ho found it hard te 
tear himself away; but at length ho used his in- 
fluence over them in such wise a9 to facilitate his 
moving in a direction by which ho ultimately sue- 
ecaded in oseaping to his friends. Thero seoms to 
bo a rerl analogy between his strange oxporionces 
and those of the Fishorman in Drogio, who became 
an object of reverence because ho could do things 
that the natives could not do, yet the valuo of 
which they were able to appreciate. 

Now if tho younger Nicold had been in the 
mood for adorning his ancestors’ narrative by in- 
sorting a fow picturesque incidents out of his own 
hearsay Inowledgo of North America, it does not 
seom likely that he would havo known enongh to 
hit so deftly upon ono of tho peculiaritics of the 
barbario mind, Here, again, we seom to have 
come upon one of thoso incidents, inhorently prob- 
able, but too strange to have been invonted, that 
tend to confirm the story. Without hazarding 
anything like a positive opinion, it scoms to me 
likely enough that this voyage of Scandinavian 
fishormen to the coast of Novth America in the 
fourteenth century may have happened. 

Zt was this and other unrecorded but possible 
mmoremy instances that Thad in mind nt the ho. 
iomein” ginning of this chapter, in saying that 
aut tn occasional visits of Europeans to Amor- 
Ameria. fea in pre-Columbian times may have 
occurred oftener than we ave wont to suppose, Ob- 


‘YVIn tho first recoption of tho Spaniards in Porn, we aball aca 
aeimilar idea at work, vol. ii. pp. 808, 407. 
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serve that our scanty records — naturally somewhat 
perploxed and dim, as treating of remote and m- 
lmown places —refor us to that northern Atlantic 
region where the ocean is comparatively narrow. 
and to that northern people who, from the time oi 
thoir first appearance in history, havo been as 
much at home upon sea as upon land. For a 
thousand years past theso hyperborean waters have 
been fnrrowed in many directions by stout Scandi- 
navian keels, and if, in aiming at Greenland, the 
gallant marinors may now and then have hit upon 
Labrador or Newfoundland, and have made flying 
visits to coasts still farther southward, thero is 
nothing in it all which need surprise us.? 


Nothing can be clearer, however, from a survey 
of tho whole subject, than that those pre-Colum- 
bian voyages wero quite barren of re- aictneod 


sults of historic importance. In point iumptan 
voyages mnia 


of colonization they produced the two xo ronl coutrl- 
butlona ta goes 


ill-fated settloments on the Groenland graphien 

’ ; nowladgo 5 
coast, and nothing moro, Othorwiso 
they made no real addition to the stock of geo- 
graphical knowledge, they wrought no effect what. 
ever upon the European mind outside of Scandi- 


1 ‘Iho Intost pro-Columbian voyago montionod as having ac 
onriod in the northern sons was that of tho Polish pilot Joh 
Sakolny, who, in tho servica of King Christian I. of Dowmark, i 
void to have sailed to Groonland in 1476, and to havo touched 
wpou tho corat of Labrador, Sco Gomata, Listoria de las Indias, 
Sarngoasn, 1668, onp. xxxvil. ; Wytilict, Descriptionis Ptolemaicar 
Augmentum, Douay, 1603, p. 02; Pontanus, Rerum Danicarim 
Lisioria, Amsterdam, 1631, p. 763. The wise Humboldt mon 
tons the report without oxpiessing an opinion, Zaman critiqua 
tom, ii, p. 168, 

‘ 
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navia, and even in Iccland itself tho montion of 
coasts: beyond Greenland awakened no dofinita 
ideas, and, except for a brief season, excited no 
interest. Tho Zeno narrative indicates that the 
Vinland voyages had practically lapsed from mom- 
ory before tho end of tho fourteenth contury.} 
Scholars familiar with saga literature of course 
knew the story; it was just at this time that Jén 
Thérdharson wrote out the version of it which is 
preserved in the Flateyar-bék. But by the gon- 
eral public it must have beon forgotien, or elso 
the Fisherman's tale of Estotiland and Drogio 
would surely have awakened rominisconces of 
Markdand and Vinland, and some traces of this 
would have appeared in Antonio’s narrative or 
upon his map. The principal naval officer of the 
‘Prroes, and personal friend of the sovercign, after 
dwolling several years among these Northmen, 
whose intercourse with thoir brethren in Iceland 
was frequent, apparently know nothing of Leif or 
Thorfinn, or the mere names of tho consts which 
they had visited. Nothing had been accomplished 
by thore voyages which could properly bo called a 
md woroty contribution to geographical knowledge, 
T Discovery of To speak of them as constituting, in any 
Amore. “~legitimato sense of the phraso, a Dias’ 
covery of America is simply absurd. Exeept for 
Greenland, which was supposed to be a part of the 
European world, America remained as much u-~ 
discovered atter the eleventh contury as bolore, 


1 Practically, but not ontirely, for we havo soon Markland 
mentioned in tho * Elder Skdtholt Annals,” about 1862 Seca 
above, p- 228, 
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In the midsummer of 1492 it needed to be discov. 
ered as much as if Leif Ericsson or tho whole race 
of Northmen had noyer existed. 

As these pre-Columbian voyages produced no 
effect in the eastern hemisphere, except to leave 
in Icelandic literature a scanty but interesting 
yecord, so in the western hemisphere they seem to 
have produced no effect beyond cutting down a 
few trees and. Killing a few Indians. In the out- 
lying world of Greenland it is not improbable that 
the blood of the Eskimos may have received some 
slight Scandinavian infusion. But upon the abo- 
riginal world of the red men, from Davis strait to 
Capo Horn, it is not likely that any impression of 
any sort was ever mado, It is in the highest de- 
gree probable that Leif Evicsson and his friends 
made a few voyages to what we now know to have 
been the coast of America; but it is an abuse of 
language to say that thoy “discovered” America, 
In no sense was any real contact ostablished be- 
twoen the eastern and the western halves of our 
planet until the great voyage of Columbus in 
1492, 


CHAPTER IM, 
EUROPE AND CATIIAY, 


Tur question has somotimes beon asked, Why 
did the knowledge of the voyages to Vinland so 
Jong remain confined to the Seandinavinn people 
or a portion of them, and then lapse into oblivion, 
insomuch that it did not become a matter of noto~ 
uiety in Europe until after the publication of tho 

eclebrated book of Thormodus Torfeus 
Why thevove in 1705? Why did not the news of tho 


‘ages of tha 
cremefo voyages of Leif and Thorfinn sproad 


wero not fol- 
fowaduy — yapidly over Envopo, like the nows of 
the véyage of Columbus? and why was it not 
presently followed, like tho latter, by a rush of 
conquerors and coloniz7s across the Atlantic? 
Such questicns arise from a failure to see histor- 
ical events in their true perspective, and to make 
the proper allowances for the manifold differences 
in Infowledge and in social and economic conditions 
which charactorize different poriods of history. In 
the present caso, the answer is to bo found, first, 
in the geographical ignorance which prevented the 
Northmen from realizing in tho smallest degreo 
what such voyages really signified or wore going to 
signify to posterity; and, secondly, in the political 
and commercial condition of Europe at tho closo of 
the tenth century, 
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In tho first place tho route which the Norse 
voyagers pursued, from Iceland to Greenland and 
thence to Vinland, was not such as to give them, 
in their ignorance of the shape of the earth, and 
with their imporfect knowledge of latitude and 
longitude, any adequate gauge wherewith to meass 
ure their achievement, The modern gynorance of 
reader, who has in his mind a general ssh 
picture of the shape of the northern Atlantic ocean 
with its coasts, must carefully expel that picture 
before he can begin to realize how things muat 
have seemed to the Northmen. None of the Ice- 
Jandic references to Markland and Vinland betray 
® consciousness that these countries belong to a 
geographical world outside of Europe. There was 
not enough organized geographical. knowledge for 
that. Thoy were simply conceived as remote 
places beyond Greenland, inhabited by inferior 
but dangerous people, The accidental finding of 
such places served neither to solve any great com-~ 
mercial problem nor to gratify and provoke seien- 
tific curiosity. It was, therefore, not at all strango 
that it bore no fruit. 

Secondly, even if it had been realized, and 
could have been duly proclaimed throughout Eu. 
vope, that across the broad Atlantic a now world 
lay open for colonization, Europe could not have 
taken advantage of tho fact. Now and then a 
ship might make its way, or be blown, across 
tho waste of waters without compass O1 soor of ins 
astrolabe; but until these instruments Saver 
were at hand anything like systematic “ 
ocean navigation was out of the question; and 
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from a colonization which could only begin by 
creeping up into the Arctic seas and taking Green- 
land on the way, not much was to be expectad, af 
ter all. 

But even if the compass and othor facilitios for 
oceanic navigation had been at hand, the stato of 
Europe in the days of Evic tho Red was not such 
as to afford surplus enorgy for distant onterprise 
of this sort. Let us for a moment recall what was 
going on in Europe in the year of grace 1000, just 
enough to got a suggestive picture of the time. 
In England the Danish invader, fork-bearded 
Swond, father of the great Cnut, was wrosting' 
the kingship from the fecble grasp of Bthelved 
Enropetnthe the Redeless. In Gaul the little duchy 
yen 1000, of Franco, between tho Sommo and 
the Loire, had Jately become tho kingdom of 
France, and its sovereign, Iugh Capet, had suo- 
ceeded to feudal rights of lordship ovor tho great 
dukes and counts whose torritories surrounded 
him on overy side; and now Iiugh’s son, Robort 
the Debonair, better hymn-writer than warrior, 
was waging a doubtful strugglo with these m- 
ruly vassals, It was not yot in any wiso appar 
ent what the kingdoms of England and France 
were going to be. In Germany the youthful Olto 
TIl., the “wonder of the world,” had just mado 
his weird visit to the tomb of his mighty pro- 
decessor at Aachen, before starting on that last 
journey to Rome which was so soon to cost him 
his life. Otto's toacher, Gorbert, most erndite 
of popes, — too learned not to have had deal. 
ings with the Devil, —was beginning to raise the 
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papacy out of the abyss of infamy into which tho 
preceding age had seen it sink, and so to prepare 
the way for the far-reaching reforms of ITilde- 
brand. The boundaries of Christendom were as 
yet narrow and insecure, With the overthrow of 
Olaf Trygevesson in this year 1000, and the tom- 
porary partition of Norway between Swedes and 
Danes, tho work of Christianizing the North 
scomed, for the moment, to languish. Upon tho 
eastern frontier the wild Hungarians had scarcely 
ceased to be a terror to Europe, and in this year 
Stephen, their first Christian king, began to reign. 
At the same timo the power of heretical Bulgaria, 
which had threatened to overwhelm tho Eastern 
Empire, was broken down by the sturdy blows of 
the Macedonian emperor Basil. In this year the 
Chafstians of Spain met woful defeat at the hands 
of Almansor, and there seemed no reason why the 
Mussulman rule over the greater part of that pon 
insula should not endure forever, 

Thus, from end to end, Europe was a sceno of 
divest confusion, and though, as we now look back 
upon it, the time scems by no means dovoid of 
promise, there was no such cheering outlook then. 
Nowhore wore tho outlines of kingdoms or the 
ownership of evowns definitely settled. Private 
war was both incessant and universal; the Truce 
of God had not yet beon proclaimed.? As for the 

1 Tho“ 'Lrueo of God” (Treuga Dei) was introduced by tho 
oforgy in Guienne about 1082; it was adopted in Spain boforo 
1060, and in England by 1080, Soe Datt, De pace imperit publica, 
Hb. is eap. fi, A cossation of all violont quarrels was enjoined, 


wnder ocolesinstical ponaltios, during church festivals, and fiom 
evory Wodnosday ovoning until tho following Monday morning, 
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common people, their hardships wero well-nigh 
incredible. Amid ail this anarchy and misory, at 
the close of the thousandth year from tho birth of 
Christ, the belief was quite common throughout 
Europo that tho Day of Judgment was at hand for 
a world grown old in wickedness and vipo for its 
floom, | 
It hardly noed be argued that a period liko this, 
in which all the vital enorgy in Huropo was con. 
sumed in tho adjustment of affairs at home, was 
not fitted for colonial enterprises, Boforo a poo, 
ple can send forth colonies it must have solved. tho 
problem of political life so far as to ensure stabil- 
ity of trade. It is the mereantilo spirit that has 
ska dosti supported modern colonization, aided 
of things was by tho spirit of intellectual curiosity 
davonr galontal and the thirst for romantio adventuro, 
In the cleventh century thore was no 
intollebiual curiosity outside the monasiery walls, 
nor had such a feeling become onlisted in the ser- 
vice of commoree, Of trado thore was indeod, 
even in western Europe, a considerable amount, 
but the commercial marine was in its infancy, and 
on land the trader suffered sorely at tho hands of 
the robber baron. In those days tho fashionable 
method of compounding with your creditors was, 
not to offer them fifty eonts on tho dollar, but to 
inveiglo them into your castlo and broil thom over 
a slow fire. 
In so far ag iho attention of people in Europo 
This left only about cighty days in the year availablo for shooting 


and stabbing ono’s noighboms. ‘Tho iruo scoms to have accom 
plished much good, though ‘t was yory imporfoctly observed. , 
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was called to any quarter of the globo outside of 
the seothing turbulence in which they dwelt, it was 
divected toward Asia. Until after 1492, Europe 
stood with hey back toward tho Atlantic. What 
there might he out beyond that “Sea of Darkness” 
(Mare Lenebrosum), as it used commonly to be 
called, was a question of little interest and seems 
to have excited no speculation. In the view of 
medimval Europe the inhabited world pho ourtook 
was ent off on the west by this myste- of hmere was 
rious ocean, and on the south by the 4 
burning sands of Sahara; but eastward it stretched 
out no one knew how far, and in that direction 
dwelt tribes and nations which Europe, from time 
immemorial, had reason to fear, As carly as tho 
time of Tferodotus, the secular antagonism be- 
tween Europe and Asia had beeome a topic of re- 
flection among the Greeks, and was wrought with 
dramatic effect by that great writer into thé struc- 
ture of his history, culminating in the grand and 
stirring scones of the Persian war. A. centmy 
and a half later the conquests of Alevander the 
Great added a still more impressive climax to the 
story. The struggle was afterward long main. 
tuned between Roman and Parthian, but from 
tho filth century after Chrisb onward through the 
Middle Agos, it seemed as if tho Oriental world 
would never rest wntil it had inflicted the extrem- 
ities of retaliation upon Iurope. Whether it was 
the heathen of the steppes who were in question, 
from Attila in the fifth centwy to Batu Khan in 
the thirteenth, or the followers of the Prophet, 
who toro away from Christendom the southern 
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shores of the Meditorranean, and held Spain in 
their iron grasp, while from age to age thoy ox- 
hausted their strength in vain against tho Eastern 
Empire, the threatening danger was always com- 
ing with the morning sun; whatever might be tho 
shock that took the attention of Europe away from 
hersolf, it directed it upon Asia. This is a fact 
of cardinal importance for us, inasmuch as it was 
directly through the interest, more and moro ab« 
sorbing, which Europe felt in Asia that tho dis 
covery of the western hemisphere was at last 
effected. 

It was not only in war, but in commerce, that the 
fortunes of Europe were dependont upon her rela~ 
tions with Asia, Since prehistoric times there 
Routesot has always been some commercial in- 
Fade between tevcourse between the eastern shores of 
As the Mediterranean and the peninsula of 
Hindustan. Tyre and Sidon carried on such 
trade by way of the Red Sea.! After Aloxander 
had led his army to Samarcand and to the river 
Hyphasis, the acquaintance of the Greeks with 
Asia was very considorably increased, and im- 
portant routes of trade were established. One 
wag practically the old Phonician routo, with its 
western terminus moved from Tyre to Alexandyin. 
Another was by way of the Caspian sea, up the 
river Oxus, and thence with camels to the banks 
of theIndus,? An intermediate route was through 
Syria and by way of the Euphrates and tho Por- 
sian gulf; the route which at ono time mado the 


1 Diodorus Siculus, i, 70. 
2 Strabo, xi. 7, § 8 
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greatness of Palmyra. After the oxtonsion of 
Roman sway to the Nile, the Euphrates, aud the 
Euxine, these same routes continued to be used, 
The European commodities carried to India were 
light woollen cloths, linens, coral, black load, va- 
sious kinds of glass vessels, and wing. In ex. 
change for these the traders brought back to Hin. 
rope divers aromatic spices, black pepper, ivory, 
cotton fabrics, diamonds, sapphires, and pearls, 
silk thread and silk stuffs. Detailed accounts of 
these commercial transactions, and of the wealth 
of personal experiences that must have been con- 
nected with them, ave excessively scant. Of the 
Europeans who, during all the centuries between 
Alexander and Justinian, made théir way to Hin- 
dustan or beyond, we know very few by name, 
The amount of geographical information that waa 
gathered during the first half of this period is 
shown in the map representing Claudius gate 
Ptolemy’s knowledge of the earth, about Plemy. 
the middle of the second century after Christ. 
Excopt for the Scandinavian world, and some very 
important additions made to the knowledge of Asia 
by Mavco Polo, this map fairly represents the max. 
imum of acquaintance with the earth’s surface pos- 
sessed by Europeans previous to tho gront voyages 
of the fifteenth century. It shows a dim know- 
ledgo of the mouths of the Ganges, of tho island of 
1 Robertson, Listorical Disquisition concerning the Knowledge 
which the Anotents had of India, Dublin, 1701, p. 65. Tnoyor havo 
occasion to consult Dr, Robertson withont boing improssed anow 
with his scientific habit of thought and the solidity of his acholar. 


ship; and in-none of his works aro theso qualitios bettor illus« 
iwated than in this noblo ossay. 
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Coylon, and of what wo sometimes call Farthor In 
dia. A vory dim lmowlodge, indeed; for the huge 
peninsula of Hindustan is shrunk into insignifi- 
cance, while Taprobane, or Ceylon, unduly magni- 
fied, usurps tho place belonging to the Devean. At 
tho samo timo wo see that some hoarsay knowledge 
of China had made its way into the Roman world 
before the days of Ptolemy. The two namos by 
which China was first known to Europeans wore 
Harly montion ““S0v0s? ov “Serica,” and “Sine” ox 
of China, “Thin,” Theso two differing namos 
are the yocords of two different methods of ap- 
proach to different paits of a vast country, vory 
much as the Northmen called their part of eastorn 
North America “Vinland,” while the Spaniards 
called their part “Torida.” Tho namo “Seres” 
was given to northwestorn China by traders who 
approached it through the highlands of central 
Asia from Samarcand, while “Sinw” was the 
name given to southeastorn China by traders who 
approached it by way of the Indian ocean, and 
heard of it in India, but never reached it. Ap- 
pavontly no European ships ever reached China 
before the Portugueso, in 1617.1 Tho name 
“Sinw” or “Thin” seoms to moan tho country of 
the “Tehin ” dynasty, which ruled over tho whole 
of China in the second century bofore Christ, and 
over a portion of it for a much longer time. 
The namo “Sores,” on the other hand, was always 
associated with tho trade in silks, and was known 


1 Tho Polos snilod back from China to the Porsian gulf ia 
1202-04; s00 bolow, p. 282, 
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to the Romans in the time of the Empovor Clau- 
dins,1 and somewhat earlior, The Romans in Vir- 
gil’s time set a high valuo upon silk, and every 
sorap of it they had came from China. They knew 
nothing about the sill-worm, and supposed that 
the fibres or threads of this beautiful stuff grew 
upon trees. Of actual intercourse between tho 
Roman and Chinese empires thero was no more 
than is implied in this current of trade, passing 
through many hands. But that each knew, ina 
vague way, of the existence of the other, there is 
no doubt.? 

In the course of the reign of Justinian, we got 
reforences at first hand to India, and coupled 
withal to a general theory of cosmography. ‘This 
curious information we have in tho book of the 
monk Cosmas Indicopleustes, written Goes trate 
somewhore between s. D. 580 and 550, oplguster 
A. ploasant book it is, after its kind. In his 
younger days Cosmas had beon a merchant, and in 
divers voyages liad bocome familiar with the consta 
of Ethiopian and the Persian gulf, and had visited 
India and Coylon, After becoming a monk at 
Alexandria, Cosmas wrote his book of Christian 


1 Tho namo “Soies” appears on tho map of Pomponius Molo 
foi, As 0, 50), while “Sing deos not, See below, p. 804. 
Jam Cai tassinog quoa solverat mquore Tiinn 
Ty nootom dilusus equos, jungabat Loin 
Tittorlbus, pm balqua novo Phacthonte retecth 
Serca innigeris ropotebant vollorn ineis. 
Billlus Itnlions, Mb, vi ad dite, 


4 For this whole subject soo Colonol Sir Tonry Yule’s Cathay 
and the Way Thithe, London, 1880, 2 vela, —~ a work of profound 
Joarning and moro delightful than a noyvol, 
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geography, maintaining, in opposition to Ptolemy, 
that the earth is not x sphore, but a reetangular 
plano forming tho floor of tho wnivorse; the hoay- 
ons riso on all four sides about this routanglo, like 
tho four walls of & room, and, a an indefinite 
hotght above the floor, theso blue walls support a 
Aino of the vaulted roof ox fhmamoent, in which 
oat ged God dwells with tho angola. In tho 
mm contre of tho fleor are tho iInhnbited 
lands of tho carth, surrounded on all sidos by a 
great ocean, beyond which, somewhere out in a 
corner, is the Paradise from which Adam and 
Zvo wore expelled. In its general shape, there- 
foro, the universe somowhat resembles tho Tabor. 
naclo in the Wilderness, oy a modorn “Srwratoga 


Its title is Xpioreevdr BIBAs, Eppnvela ets rhy Oxrdrevxor, 
i, © against Ptolumy’s Geography in eight bool. ‘Cho nama 
Cosmaseludicoplonstaa sooma netoly to mean § the cosmographor 
who has atilod to India.’ Lo boging his bool ina tone of oxtiemo 
and somowhat unanyory humility: *Avolye 7 woyiadaa kad Ppabd. 
whooon xeldy 3d duaprwrds kat rdras eyd—~" I, tho siunor and 
wretch, opon my stammeoring, atutloring lips,” ole, ~The book 
has hoon the acoasion of somo {njudiolous oxoltomont within tho 
Just half contury. Cosmas gavo a desoulption of somo oomparas 
tively 1ccent insotiptions on the poninaule of Sinai, and beeanso 
hy could uot find anybody ablo torond thom, he tnforrod that thoy 
mitat be rocoids of tho Tsaolites on their puasnge Umongl the 
dost (Compara tho Dighton r90le, above, p 2LL) Whothor 
in tho siath continy of giaco or in tho ninetoouth, your une 
gonorato and unchastonod antiquary suapa al conolusiony nao 
thowsy dog tous at ilies, Some yenra nga an Engliah olongyman, 
Chailes Fovator, slmtod up tho nongonse again, und aguod that 
those inseriptiona might afford a eluo to man’a primoval spocoh f 
C£ Bunsen, Che tstlanity and Mankind, vol. itl, p. 28b; Mitlorand 
Donaldson, Iistory of Greek Literature, vol, itt, p. 353; Bury, Ths. 
- of the Later Roman Lmpire from Arcadius to Ireno, vol. th py 
7h 
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trmk.” On the northern part of the floor, under 
tho firmament, is a lofty conical mountain, around 
which the sun, moon, and planets perform their 
daily revolutions, In the summer the sun takes a 
turn around the apex of the cone, and is, therefore, 
hidden only for a short night; but in the winter 
ho travels around the base, which takes longer, 
and, accordingly, the nights ave long. Such is the 
doctrine drawn from Holy Scripture, says Cos- 
mag, and as for the vain blasphemers who pretend 
that the earth is a round ball, the Lord hath stul- 
tifled them for their sins until they impudently 
prate of Antipodes, where trees grow downward 
and rain falls upward. As for such nonsense, the 
worthy Cosmas cannot abide it. 

I cite these views of Cosmas because there can 
bo no doubt that they represcnt beliefs current 
among the general public until after the time of 
Cohumbus,! in spite of the deference paid to Ptol- 

1 Suoh viows have thoiradvocates svon now. There still Jives, I 
Delisve, in England, a cortain John Lampden, who with dauntless 
Incast maintains that the carth is a ciroular plane with centre at 
tho north polo and a civoumferenco of nearly 80,000 miles where 
poor misguided astronomors suppose the south pole to be. The 
AUN Moves Across the sky ab a distance of about 800 miles. From 
tho houndloss abyss beyond the southoru cireumferonco, with ite 
barlor of fey mountiins, camo tho waters which drowned the 
antediluvian world ; for, ns this author quite reasonably obsorves, 
“ona globular onvth auch a doiuge would have been physically 
Smposaible.”? Hampiton’s title is comowhat like that of Cosmas, — 
The New Manval of Biblical Cosmography, London, 1877; and 
ho hogan in 1876 to publish a periodical called The Lh uth-Secker’s 
Oracle and Scriptural Seence Review. Similar views have boen set 
forth by one Samuel Rowbotham, under the pseudonym of “ Par. 
allax,” Zetette Astonomy. Earth nota Globe, An experimental 
inquiry into the nee figure of the earth, proving it a plane without 
erbual or axial motion, ete, London, 1873; and by a William 
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emy’s viows by tho loarned, Along with thosa 
cosmographical apecniations, Cosmas shows a wider 
geographical knowledgo of Asia than any carlior 
wrilor, Io gives a good deal of intoresting in- 
formation about Indian and Ceylon, and hos n 
fairly corroct idea of the position of China, which 
he cally Tzinista or Chinistan, This land of sill 
is tho vomotost of all tho Indies, and beyond it 
“thore is neithor navigation nor inhabited country, 
« . » And tho Indian philosophers, called Brach- 
mans, tell you that if you wore to strotch a 
straight cord from Tzinista through Porsia to the 
Roman territory, you would just divide tho world 
in halves, And mayhap thoy aro right,’ 

In the fourth and following conturics, Nestorian 
missionaries woro vory activo in Asin, and not 
The only mado multitudes of converts and 
Nontorlay — gstablished motvopolitan sees in such 
places as Kashgay and Iorat, but oven found thoir 


Onrpontor, One Hundred Proofs that the arth is not a Globe, 
Baltimore, 1888. ‘Phoro {a a vory consldoinble quantity of auch 
Kterature aflont, the product of akind of montal aborention that 
thrives upon paradox. Whon fwasauporintondont of tho catalogue 
of IIurvard University library, I mado tho elngs “ Heoontrie Litorm 
aturo” undor which to group such books, —~— the Inowbrations of 
olrole-squarora, anglo-triacotors, invontors of porpotnal motion, 
dovisora of raoipos for living forovor without dying, oravy inloxs 
protors of Dautol and the Apocalypse, upavttors of the nndulatory 
theory of light, the Bacon-Shekesponro lmmatios, oto.; a dismal 
procasaion of long-onrod bipads, with vory raucous lay, Tho lato 
Professor Do Morgan dovoted a bulky and tnutruative volume to 
en account of such people and thoir orotchota, Sco his Budget of 
Paradoxes, London, 1872, 

4 Cosmas, if, 188. Further montion of China was mado onrly 
in the seventh contury by Thoophylactus Samooatta, vil 7. Soe 
Yule’s Cathay, vol. i, pp. xlix,, olxvili, 
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way into China. Their work forms an interesting 
though melancholy chaptor in history, but it does 
not seem to have done much toward making Asia 
better known to Europe. As declared heretics, 
the Nestovians were themselves almost entirely out 
off from intercourse with European Christians. 
The immodiate offect of the sudden rise of the 
vast Saracen empire, in the seventh and eighth 
centuries, was to interpose a barrier to the exten- 
sion of intercourse between Europe and the Far 
East, ‘Trade between the eastern and oo. ora 
western extremities of Asia wont on fsmmon” 
conquests. 
more briskly than ever, but it was for 
a long time exclusively in Mussulman hands. 
The medisval Arabs were bold sailors, and not 
only visited Sumatra and Java, but made their way 
to Canton. Upon the southern and middle routes 
the Arab cities of Cairo and Bagdad became, thriv- 
ing centres of trade; but as Spain and the whole 
of northern Africa were now Avab countries, most 
of the trade between east and west was conducted 
within Mussulman boundaries. Saracen cruisers 
prowled in the Mediterranean and sorely har- 
assed the Christian coasts. During the eighth, 
ninth, and tenth conturies, Europe was more shut 
in upon herself than ever before or since. In 
many respects these wero espedially the dark ages 
of Tiurope, — the poriod of least comfort and 
least enlightenment since the days of pre-Reman 
barbarism. But from this general statement Con- 
stantinople should be in great measure excepted. 
The current of medieval trade through the noble 
highway of the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus 
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was subject to fluctuations, bub it was always 
great. Tho city of the Byzantine emperors waa 
before all things » commercial city, like Venice in 
Jator days, Until the time of tho Crusades Con- 
stantinople was the contro of tho Levant trade. 
Constantine. LHC great northern routo from Asia 
eine remained available for commercial inter» 
tury. course in this direction, Porsian and 
Asmenian merchants sont their goods io Batoum, 
whence they were shipped to Constantinople; and 
silt was brought from northwestern China by car- 
avan to the Oxus, and forwarded thence by the 
Caspian soa, the rivers Cyrus and Phasis, and the 
Euxine sea, When it was visited by Benjamin 
of Tudela in the twelfth century, Coastantinople 
was undoubtedly the richest and most magnificont 
city, and the seat of the highest civilization, to be 
found anywhere upon the globe. 

In the days of its strongth tho Eastorn Empire 
was the staunch bulwark of Christendom against 
the dangerous assaults of Persian, Saracen, and 
Turk; alike in prosperity and in calamity, it 
proved to be the teacher and. civilizer of the west 
ern world. The events which, at the close of tho 
eleventh century, brought thousands upon thou- 
sands of adventurous, keox-witted people from 
wostern Europe into this homo of wealth 
and refinement, woro the occasion of 
the most remarkable intellectual awakening that 
the world had ever witnessed up to that timo. The 
Crusades, in their beginning, wore a aymptom of 


‘The Crusades, 


1 Robertson, Wistorical Disquisition, p. 03; Poms, Whe Tall 
of Constantinople, p. 177, —a book of graat morit, 
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the growing energy of western urope under the 
ecclesiastical reformation effected by the mighty 
Hildcbrand, They weve the military response of 
Europe to the most threatening, and, as time has 
proved, the most deadly of all tho blows that have 
ever been aimed at her from Asia, Down to this 
time the Mahometanism with which Christendom 
had so long been in conflict was » Mahometanism 
of civilized peoples. The Arabs and Moors were 
industrious merchants, agriculturists, and oralts- 
men; in their society one might meet with learned 
scholars, refined poets, and profound philosophers. 
But at the end of the tenth century, Islam hap- 
pened to make convorts of the Turks, a nomad 
race in the upper status of barbarism, with flocks 
and herds and patriarchal families. Inspired with 
tho sudden zeal for conquest which has always 
characterized new converts to Islam, the Turks 
hegan to pour down from the plains of éontval 
Asia like a deluge upon the Eastern Empire. In 
1016 thoy overwhelmed Armenia, and presently 
advanced into Asia Minor. Their mode of con- 
quest was peculiarly baloful, for at first yaryatan 
they deliberately annihilated the works ghryeiere 
of civilization in order to prepare the cme 
souniry for their nomadic lifo; they pulled down 
cities to put up tents. Though they long ago 
ceased to be nomads, they have to this day never 
Joarned to comprehend civilized life, and they havo 
been simply a blight upon every part of the earth’s 
surface which they have touched. At the begin- 
ning of the eleventh century, Asia Minor was ono 
of the most prosporous and highly civilized parts of 
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the world;! and tho tale of its devastation by 
the terrible Alp Arslan and tho robbor chiefe 
that camo afier him is one of tho most mown- 
ful chapters in history, At the end of that con- 
tury, when the Turks were holding Nica and 
actually had their outposts on the Marmovra, it was 
high time for Christendom to viso en masse in self 
defence. The idea was worthy of tho greatest of 
popes. Imporfectly and spasmodically as it was 
carried out, it undoubtedly did moro than any~ 
thing that had over goue before toward strongth- 
ening the wholesome sentiment of a common 
Christendom among the peoples of western Europe. 
The Crusades increased the power of 

Genoral ef- : ¢ 
faots of tho the Church, which was equivalent to 
‘putting a curb upon tho propensities of 
the robber baron and making labour and. traffic 
more secure, Jn another way they aided this good 
work ‘by carrying off the robber baron in largo 
numbers to Egypt and Syria, and killing him 
there. In this way thoy did much toward vid. 
ding European society of its most turbulent ele- 
ments; while at the samo time they gavo fresh 
development to the spirit of romantic advonture, 
and connected it with something better than va- 
grant freebooting.? By renewing the long-sus« 
16 ig difficult for the mode: travellor who vontures into 
the heart of Asin Minox, and finds nothing but indo Kinds and 
Turkish poasants living among mouniaing and wild pnatmos, not 
connected even by ordinmy ronda, to imagine the splondow and 
rich oultivation of this vast country, with ita builliant citioa and 
its tooming population’? Mahaffy, The Greek World under Ro- 

nan Sway, London, 1890, p. 220 

® Tho general offects of tho Crusades aro disouasod, with muoh 


learning and sngacity, by Chowsoul-Daillecowt, De ? Influence des 
Croisades sur } état des peuples de l'Europe, Paris, 1809, 
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pended intereourse between the minds of western 
Europe and the Greek culture of Constantinople, 
they served as a mighty stimulus to intellectual 
euriosity, and had a large share in bringing about 
that great thirteenth century rennissance which is 
ovever associated with the names of Giotto and 
Dante and Roger Bacon. 

There can be no doubt that in these ways the 
Crusades weve for our forefathers in Europe the 
most bracing and stimulating events that oceurred 
iu the whole millennium between the complicated 
disorders of the fifth century and the outburst of 
maritime discovery in the fifteenth. Tow far they 
justified themselves from the military point of 
view, it is not so easy to say. On the one hand, 
they had much to do with retarding the progress 
of the enemy for two hundred years; they over. 
whelmed. the Seljukian Turks so effectually that 
their successors, the Ottomans, did not «become 
formidable until about 1800, after the last crusad- 
ing wave had spent its force. On the other hand, 
the Fourth Crusade, with better oppor- rhe vourth 
tunities than any of tho others for strik- 
ing a evushing blow at the Moslom, played false 
to Christendom, and iv 1204 captured and de- 
spoiled Constantinople in order to gratify Venico’s 
hatred of hor commercial vival and superior. Tt 
was a sorry piece of business, and one cannot look 
with unmixed pleasure at the four superb horses 
that now adorn the front of the church of St. Mark 
as a trophy of this unhallowed exploit.) One can- 


1 Thoy wore taken from Chios in the fourth century by the 
omperor Theodosius, and placed in the hippodrome at Conatanti« 
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not help feoling that but for this colossal troachery, 
the great city of Constantine, to whivh our own 
civilization owes more than can ever he adequately 
told, might, porhaps, havo retained enough strength 
to withstand tho barbarian in 1468, and thus have 
averted one of the most lamentable catastrophes in 
tho histovy of mankind. 

The general effect of the Crusades upon Orien- 
tal commerce was to increase the amount of traffie 
through Egypt and Syria, Of this lucrative trade 
Venico got tho lion’s share, and while she helped 
support the short-lived Latin dynasty upon the 
throne at Constantinople, she monopolized a great 
part of the business of the Black Sea also, But 
dicnenne in 1261 Venice’s vival, Gonon, allied 
tweon Venice herself with the Greck emperor, Mi. 
aud Gonoa, 

chael Paleologus, at Nicroa, placed him 
upon the Byzantine throne, and again ext off 
Venice” from the trade that came through tho 
Bosphorus, From this time forth the mutual 
hatved between Venice and Genoa “ waxed flercor 
than ever; no morchant feet of either state could 
go to sen without convoy, and wherever their 
ships met they fought. It was something like the 
nople, whenee thoy wore takon by tha Vonotians in 2204, Tho 
opinion that “the results of tho Fourth Crusade upon Enropoan 
civilization wero altogethor disastrous” is ably aot forth by Mr. 
Pears, Lhe Fall of Constantinople, London, 1885, and would ho 
difGoult to refute, Voliniio might woll sny in this onac, 'Alnai 
loseul fenit des ohrétions dana lenvs bu hares orolsndos fat ox 
torminer d’antros chrdtions, Cos orotads, qui .uinatont Pompho 
auraiont pu, bien plus aisément quo tons lonrs prédooossoma, 


chassor leg Tures do PAsio.” Essai sur les Maura, tom, ii, ye 
158, Voltnire’s gonaral view of tha Crnsados is, hawavor, vory 


superficial. 
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state of things between Spain and England in the 
days of Drake.” 1 In the ono cage as in the other, 
it was a strife for the mastery of the sea and its 
commerce, Genoa obtained full control of the 
Euxine, took possession of the Crimea, and thus 
acquired a monopoly of the irade from central 
Asia al ng the northern route, With the fail of 
Acre in 1291, and the consequent oxpulsion of 
Christians from Syria, Venice lost her hold upon 
the middle route. But with the pope’s leave? 
she succeeded in malking a series of advantageous 
commercial treaties with the new Mameluke sover- 
cigns of Egypt, and the dealings between the Red 
Sen and tho Adviatic soon camo to be prodigious. 
Tho Venotians gained control of part of the Pelo- 
ponnesus, with many islands of the Algean and 
oastorn Mediterrancan. During the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries their city was the most 
splendid and luxurious in all Christendom. * 

Such a development of wealth in Venice and 
Genoa implies a large producing and consuming 
area behind thom, able to take and pay for the 
costlyxproducts of India and China, Before the 
end. of the thirteenth century the volume of Euro- 
pean trade had swelled to great propor gentros ana 
tions, How full of historic and litor. 7uteotme- 
ary interest aro the very namos of tho & 
centres and lending vontes of this trado as it was 
established in those days, with its outlook upon the 


1 Yulo’s Marco Polo, vol. i, p. laxt. 

2 A papal disponsntion was nocessary bofoie a aommoroial 
treaty could be mado with Mahometans. Seo Leibnitz, Codex 
ur. Gent, Diplomat., i. 489, 
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Mediterranean and the distant Hast! Far up in 
tho North wo see Wisby, on tho little isle of Goth- 
land in the Baltic, giving iis namo to new ruloa 
of international law; and the merchants of the 
famous Hansa towns extending their operations as 
fav as Novgorod in one direction, and in anothor 
to the Steclyard in London, where tho pound of 
these honest “Tasterlings” was adopted as the 
“sterling” unit of sound money, Jfats and tal- 
lows, furs and wax from Russia, iron and coppor 
from Sweden, strong hides mtd unrivalled wools 
from England, salt cod and herring Guuch needed 
on meagre church fast-days) from the North and 
Baltic seas, appropriately followed by generous 
casks of beer from Hamburg, were sont southward 
in exchange for fine cloths and tapestries, the 
products of the loom in Ghent and Bruges, in Ulm 
and Augsburg, with delicious vintages of tho 
Rhine supple chain armour from Milan, Austrian 
yew-wood for English long-bows, ivory and spicos, 
pearls and silks from Italy and tho Orient, Along 
the routes from Venico and Florence to Antwerp 
and Rotterdam we seo tho progress in wealth and 
refinement, in artistic and literary productivenoss, 
We see the enrly schools of music and painting in 
Ttely meot with prompt response in Flandors; in 
the many-gabled streets of Nuremborg wo hear 
the voice of the Meistersingor, and undor the low 
oaken roof of a Canterbury inn wo listen to joy- 
ous if sometimes naughty tales orst told in plons- 
ant groves outside of fevor-stricken Florence, 
‘With this increase of wealth and culture in cen- 
tral Europe there came a considerable oxtension of 
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Imowlodge and a poworful stimulus to curiosity 
concerning the remote parts of Asia, The con- 
quering career of Jonghis Khan (1206-1227) had 
shalcon the world to its foundations. In the mid- 
do of that century, to adopt Colonel Yule’s lively 
( rpression, “throughout Asia and eastern Europe, 
seareely a dog might bark without Mon- 
gol leave, from the borders of Poland Monge em” 
und ihe coast of Cilicia to the Amu“ 
and the Yellow Sea.” About these portentous 
Mongols, who had thus in a twinkling over. 
‘ whelmed China and Russia, and destroyed the 
Caliphate of Bagdad, there was a velroshing touch 
of open-minded heathenism. They were barba- 
vians willing to learn. From end to end of Asia 
the barriers wore thrown down. It was a time 
when Alan chiefs from the Volga served as po- 
lice in Tunking, and Chinese physicians could be 
consulted at Tabriz, For about a hundred years 
China was more accessible than at any period be- 
fore or since, — more even than to-day; and that 
country now for the first time became really known 
toa few Europeans. In the northern provinces 
of China, shortly before the Mongol deluge, there 
had. voignod a dynasty known as the Athitai, and 
honce China was (and still is) commonly spoken 
of in central Asia as tho country of the Khitai. 
When this name reached European ears it boeamo 
Cathay, the name by whieh China was 
bost known in Kuropo during the next 
four conturies,) In 1245, Friar John of Plano 
Carpini, a [viend and disciple of St. Francis, was 


1 Yulo’s Cathay, vol. i. p. oxvi, 3 Marco Polo, vol. isp. xlihe 


Onthny, 
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sent by Pope Innocent IV. on a missionary er 
cornint ana Vand to the Great Khan, and. visited 
Rubiuquls him in his camp at Karakorum in tho 
very depths of Mongolia. In 1253 the king of 
France, St. Louis, sent another Francisean mouk, 
Willom de Rubruquis, to Karakorum, on 2 mis» 
sion of which tho purpose is now not clearly un« 
derstood. Both theso Franciscans were mon of 
shrewd and cultivated minds, especially Rubruquis, 
whose narrative, “in its rich dotail, its vivid pie- 
tures, its acutencss of observation and strong good 
sense. . . has few superiors in the whole library 
of travel.”1 Neither Rubruquis nor Friar John 
visited China, bué they foll in with Chinese folk 
at Karakorum, and obtained information concern- 
ing the geography of enstorn Asia far more definite 
‘han had ever before been possessed by Buro- 
jeans. | ‘They both describe Cathay as bordoring’ 
int mmoy.  UDOD an eastern ocean, and this pleco 
jedgo of an Of information constituted tho first im- 
feyond or portant leap of geographical know. 
thay, * 

ledge to the eastward since tho days of 
Ptolemy, who supposed that beyond the “Seres 
and Sine” lay an unlmown land of vast oxtont, 
“full of reedy and impenoirable swamps.”* ‘The 


1 Yulo’s Marco Polo, vol. i. p. oxxxy; of. Tumboldi, Beamon 
critique, tom. i. p. 71, ‘tho completo original texta of tho ro- 
ports of both monks, with lemnad nolos, may bo fowid in the 
Recueil de Voyages et de Memotres, publi¢ par lu Société de (ron 
graphie, Paris, 1839, tom, iv., viz, : Johannts de Plano Carpint [lis 
toria. Mongolorum quos nos ‘I'a ter os appellamus, ad. M. dt Avozno} 
Htinerarium Willelmi de Rubruk, od. F. Michel ot fC. Wright, 

4 Yule’s Cathay, vol. i, p. xxxix.; Plolomy, i 17% Cf Bunbur 
ty's History of Ancient Geography, Londou, 1888, vol. ii. p. G06. 
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information gathered by Rubruquis and Friar John 
indicated that there was an end to the continent 
of Asin; that, not as a matter of vague spocula- 
tion, but of positive knowledge, Asia was bounded 
on tho east, just as Europe was bounded on the 
west, by an ocean, 

Tere wo arrive at a notablo landmark in the 
history of tho Discovery of America, Tero from 
the camp of bustling heathen at Kavalzorum there 
is brought to Europe the first announcement of a 
geographical fact from which the poctic mind of 
Christopher Columbus will hereafter ,, 

he data wore 
reap a wonderful harvest, This is one firs preparad 
among many instances of the way in 
which, throughout all departments of human 
thought and action, the glorious thirteenth con- 
tury was beginning to give shape to the probloms 
of which the happy solution has since made the 
modern world so different from the ancient,t 
Since there is an ocean east of Cathay and an 
ocean wost of Spain, how natural the inference — 
and albeit quite wrong, how amazingly fruitful — 
that these oceans are one and the same, so that 
by sailing westward from Spain one might go 
atraight to Cathay! Tho data for such an in- 
forence wore now all at hand, but it pages yotno- 
doos not appear that any one as yet ren~ Pedy posroned 
soned from the data to tho conclusion, {nM to aprac 
although we find Rogor Bacon, in 1267, "™ 
siting the opinions of Aristotle and other ancient 


1 Soo my Beginnings of New England, chap. i. Tow alchly 
miggestive to an Amorioan is tho contomporanoity of Rubinquis 
and Eurl Simon of Loicoster! 
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swriters to the effect that tho distance by sen from 
the western shores of Spain to the eastern shoves 
of Asia cannot be so vory great. In thoso days 
it took a long time for such ideas to get from the 
heads of philosophers into the heads of mon of ac- 
tion; and in the thirteenth century, when Cathay 
was more accessible by land than at any timo be~ 
fore or since, there was no practicnl necessity folt 
for a water route thither. Iurope still tuned hor 
back upon the Atlantic and gazed more intently 
than ever upon Asia. Stronger and more general 
grew the interest in Cathay. 

In the middle of the thirteenth century, some 
The Polo ‘Members of the Polo family, one of the 
Brotiiens, aristocratic families of Venice, had a 
commer¢ial house at Constantinople, Thence, in 
1260, the brothers Nicold and Maffeo Polo started 
on a trading journey to tho Crimea, whence one 
opportunity after another for making money and 
gratifying their curiosity with new sights led them 
northward and eastward to the Volga, thence into 
Bokhara, and so on until they reached the conrt of 
the Great Khan, in one of the northwestern prov- 
inces of Cathay. The reigning sovereign was the 
famous Kublai Khan, grandson of the all-conquer- 
ing Jenghis. Kublai was an ablo and benevolent 
despot, earnest in the wish to improve the condi~ 
tion of his Mongol kinsmen. Ho had nover bofore 
met European gentlemen, and was charmod with 
the cultivated and polished Venetians. Ho seemed 
quite ready to enlist the Roman Church in aid of 
his civilizing schemes, and entrusted the Polos with 

1 Roger Bacon, Opus Majus, od. Jobb, London, 1788, p, 188, 
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& measnge to the Pops, asking him for a hun. 
dved missionary deachors, The brothers ss nn's 
reached Vonico in 1269, and found that oarngoto the 
Pope Clement IV. was dead and thero 

was an interregnum, Aftor two years Gregory X. 
was elected and veccived the Khan’s message, but 
could furnish only a couple of Dominican friars, 
and these men wore soized with the drond not un- 
commonly felt for “Tartarcans,” and at the last 
moment refused to go. Nicold and his brothor 
then set out in the autwmn of 1271 to xoturn to 
China, taking with them Nicold’s son Marco, a lad 
of seventcen years. Jrom Acre they went by way 
of Bagdad to Mormuz, at the mouth of the Por. 
sian gulf, apparently with the intention of pyo- 
ceeding thence by sea, but for somo reason changed 
thoir course, and travelled through Korman, Kho- 
yassan, and Balkh, to Kashgar, and thence,by way 
of Yavkand and Khotan, and across tho dosort of 
Gobi into northwestorn China, where they arrived 
in the summer of 1275, and found the Khan at 
Kaipingfu, not far from tho northern end of the 
Groat Wall, 

It has beon said that the failure of Kublai’s 
mission to the Pope led him to apply to the Grand 
Lama, at Thibot, who responded moro officiontly 
and successfully than Gregory X., so that Bud- 
dhism seized the chance which Catholicism failed 
to grasp, The Venotinns, however, lost nothing 
in the good Khan’s esteem, Young ,, a 
Marco began to make himself proficient = ant My travels 
in speaking and writing several Asiatio 
Jongunges, and was presontly takon into tho Khan’s 
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service. His name is mentioned in tho Chinese 
Annals of 1277 as a newly-appointod commis. 
sioner of the privy council.! Ilo remained in 
Kublai’s service until 1292, whilo his father and 
uncle were gathering wealth in various ways. 
Marco made many official jowneys up and down 

* the Khan’s vast dominions, not only in civilized 
China, but in regions of the heart of Asia scldom 
visited by Europeans to this day, — “a vast eth» 
nological garden,” says Colonel Yule, “of tribes 
of various race and in every stage of unciviliza- 
tion,” In 1292 a royal bride for the Khan of 
Persia was to be sent all the way from Peking to 
Tabriz, and as wax that year mate some parts of 
the overland route very unsafe, it was decided to 
send her by sea. Tho three Polos had for some 
time beon looking for an opportunity to return to 
Venice, but Kublai was unwilling to have them go. 
Now, however, as every Venetian of that day was 
deemed to be from his very cradle a seasoned sea- 
dog, and as the kindly old Mongol sovereign had 
an inveterate land-lubber’s misgivings about ocean 
voyages, he consented to part with his dear friends, 
so that he might entrust the precious princess to 
vest recortoa HOW onre. They sailed from tho port 
oyage at ne of Zaiton (Chinchow) carly in 1292, 
wom the | and after long delays on the coasts of 
Foulnenla, Sumatra and Hindustan, in order to 
avoid unfavourable monsoons, they 

reached the Persian gulf in 1294. They found 
that the royal bridegroom, somewhat advanced in 
years, had died before they started from China; 


1 Pauthier's Marco Polo, p. 881; Yulo's Marco Polo, p, li. 
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so the young princess beeamo tho bride of his 
son, Aftor tarrying awhile in Tabriz, the Polos 
veturned, by way of Trebizond and tho fees 
Bosphorus, to Venice, arriving in 1295. otos to Vane 
When they got there, says Ramusio, af- 
ter their absence of four and twenty years, “tho 
sane fate befel them as befel Ulysses, who, when 
ho returned to his native Tthnen, was recognized 
by nobody.” Their kinafolle had long since givon 
thom up for dead; and when the three wayworn 
travollers arrived at tho door of their own palace, 
the middle-aged men now wrinkled graybeards, 
the stripling now a portly man, all three attired 
in rather shabby clothes of Tartar cut, and “with 
w cortain indescribable smack of the Tartar about 
them, both in air and accent,” somo words of 
explauntion were needed to prove their identity. 
aAfter a few days thoy invited a party of old frionds 
tv dinner, and bringing forth three shabby conte, 
ripped opon the sens and welts, and began pulliag 
out and tumbling upon the table such treasures of 
diamonds and emeralds, rubies and sapphires, as 
eould never have been imagined, “ which had all 
boon stitehed up in those dresses in so artful a 
fashion that nobody could have suspected the fact.” 
fn such wise had they brought home from Cathay 
their ample eamings; and when it became known 
about Venico that the three long-lost citizens had 
come back, “straightway the whole city, gentle 
and simple, flocked to the house to embrace them, 
and to make much of them, with evory conceivable 
demonstration of affection and respect.” 4 

1 Ramusio, apud Yulo’a Marco Polo, vol, i. p. xxxvii 
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Three years afterward, in 1298, Marco com- 
manded a galley in the great naval battle with the 
Genoese near Curzola, The Vonetians were to- 
tally defeated, and Marco was ono of the 7,000 
prisoners taken to Genoa, whore he was kept in 
durance for about a year. Ono of his companions 
Marco Foto's in captivity was a certain Rusticiano, 
Pook wien of Pisa, who was glad to listen to his 
Sonor, 1290. descriptions of Asia, and to act as his 
amanvensis. French was then, at the close of the 
Crusades, a language as generally understood 
throughout Europe as later, in the ago of Louis 
. XIV.; and Marco’s narrative was duly takon 
down by the worthy Rusticiano in rathor lame and 
shaky French. In the summer of 1299 Marco 
was set free and retumed to Venice, where he 
seems to have led a quict life until his doath in 
1824. 

_ “The Book of Ser Marco Polo concerning the 
Kingdoms and Marvels of the East” is one of the 
most famous and important books of the Middle 
Ages. It contributed more new facts toward n 
Ttagreateon. Knowledge of the earth’s surface than 
amet ey book that had ever been written 
frewietss: before, Its author was “tho first trav. 
eller to trace a route across the wholo longitude 
of Asin;” the first to describe China in its yast- 
ness, with its immense cities, its manufactures and 
wealth, and to tell, whether from personnl expe- 
rience or direct hearsay, of Thibet and Burmah, 
of Siam and Cochin China, of the Indian archi. 
pelago, with its islands of spices, of Java and 
Sumatra, and of the savages of Andaman. He 
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know of Japan and the woful defont of the Mon- 
gola there, whon they iied to invade the island 
kingdom in 1281. Ifo gavo a description of IIin- 
dustan f[nv mere complete and characteristic than 
had ever before boon published. From Arab sail- 
ova, anecustomed to tho Indian ocean, he learned 
something ahout Zanzibar and Madagasear and 
the somi-Christinn kingdom of Abyssinia, To the 
northward from Porsia ho deseribed the country 
of the Golden Horde, whose khans were then hold- 
ing Russia in subjection; and he had gathored 
some accurate information concerning Siberia as 
far as the country of tho Samoyeds, with their 
dog-sledges and polar bears.1 

Hore was altogether too much geographical 
knowledge for Wuropean ignorance in those days 
to digest, While Marco’s book attracted much 
attontion, its influence upon tho progress pf ge- 
ography was slighter than it would have beon if 
addressed to a more onlightencd public. Many 
of its sober statements of fact were received with 
incredulity. Many of the places described wove 
indistingnishablo, in European imagination, from 
tho general multitude of fictitious countries mon- 
tionod in fairy-talos or in romances of chivalry, 
Perhaps no part of Mareo’s story was so likely to 
interest his venders as his roforonces 
to Prostor John, In tho course of the 
twelfth century the notion had somehow gaincd 
possession of the European mind that somewhere 
out in tho dim vastness of the Orient thero dwelt 
a mighty Christian potentate, known as John the 

1 Yulo's Parco Polo, vol. i. p. oxxxh 


Proator Jol, 
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Presbyter or “Proster,”1 At different times he 
was identified with various known Asiatic sover- 
signs. Marco Polo identified him with one Togrul 
Wang, who was overcome and slain by the mighty 
dJenghis; but he would not stay dead, any more 
than the growsome warlock in Russian nursory 
lore. The notion of Prester John and his wealthy 
kingdom could. no more be expelled from tho Eu- 
vopean mind in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies than the kindred notion of El Dorado in 
the sixteenth. The position of this kingdom was 
shifted about here and there, as far as from Chi- 
nese Tartary to Abyssinia and back again, but 
The ‘Arime SOMeWhere or other in people’s vague 
plow.” mental picture of tho East it was sure 
to occur. Other remote regions in Asia were peo- 
pled with elves and griffins and “‘ono-eyed Arimas- 
pians,.’? and we may be sure that to Marco’s 


1 “But for to spenke of richos and of atoncs, 

And mon and horse, I trow the Inrge wones. 

OF Preatie John, ne all hie tiesorio, 

Bight not unnoth have boght tha tenth patie.” 

Chaucer, Lhe Flower and the Leaf, 200, 
The fabulous kingdom of Prester John is ably tweated in 
Yule’s Cathay, vol. i: pp. 174-182; Aferco Polo, vol. i, p, 204 
216, Colonel Yule suspects that its prototyps may havo boon tho 
somi-Christian kingdom of Abyssinia, ‘This is very likely, Aw 
for its range, shifted hithor and thithor as ib was, all the way from 
tho upper Nile to the ‘Thian-Shan mountains, wo enn onaily un. 
derstand this if we remember how an ignorant mind conceives all 
points distant from {ta own position aa near to ano another; i a 
i£ you avo about to staré from Now York for Arizona, your 
housemaid will perhaps ask you to doliver a moxsaga to her 
Inothor in Manitoba. Nowhove moro than in tho history of go- 
ography do wo need to keep befoie us, at ovary atop, the limitn- 
tions of tho untutored mind and its fecblencss in grasping tho 
space-relations of remote regions, 
2 Thaso Avimagpians afford an interesting examplo of tho une 
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readers these boings were quito as ren as the pol- 
ished citizons of Cambaluc (Peking) or the canni- 
bals of tho Andaman islands. From such a chaos 
of ideas sound geographical knowledge must ueeds 
be a slow evolution, and Marco Polo’s acquisitions 
were altogether too far in advance of his age to be 
readily assimilated. 

Nevertheless, in the Catalan map, mado in 18765, 
and now to be seen in tho National Library at 
Pavis, thoro is 0 thorough-going and not unsuccess- 
ful atlempt to embody the results of gyor vinta to 
Polo’s travels. in the intorval of three hn. 
quarters of a century sinco the publication of 
Marco's narrative, several adventurous travellers 
had found their way to Cathay. There was Prine 


oritionl statements of travollera at an emly timo, as woll as of 
tholr tenagious vitality, The fal mention of thoso mythical 
people scome to havo heen mado by Grook: taavellors ik? Soythin 
ag carly ag tho seventh contury bofore Christ ; and thoy furnishod 
Avistens of Procomosna, somewhat later, with the thome of his 
poem “Arimaspein,” which has porished, all except six versos 
quoted by Longinus, Soo Muro’s Literature of Antient Greece, 
vol. iv. p, 68. Theneo tho notion of tho Arimaspiana sooms to 
havo passed to Torodotus (iii, 110; iv. 27) and to Aldachylus: — 

dtverdpovs yap Znpds dxpayets edvas 

yptras pvAager, Thy re pourra orparhy 

“Aptpacndy brrofdpov’, ot xavodpsvroy 

olnoborw dul wana MAovruvos répout 

aovras ob wh rédage, 

Prometheus, 802. 


Thoneo it passod on to Panuanins, i. 24; Pomponins Mola, i 
1; Pliny, Hist, Nat, vil. 23 Loan, Pharsadia, tik 280; and so 
on to Milton: — 
‘Ag whon n gryphon Uhrough the wilderndss, 
‘With wingod courao o’or hill or moory dale, 
Puraues tho Arimaspian who by stonlth 
‘Had from hla wakeful custody purloined 


‘Tho guardod gold.” 
Paradise Lost, i, 44a 
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Odorie, of Pordenone, who, during the years 1816~ 
80 visited Hindustan, Sumatra, Java, Cochin 
China, the Chinese Empire, and Thibot. It was 
from this worthy monk that the arrant old impos- 
tor, “Sir John Mandeville,” stole his descriptions 
of India and Cathay, seasoning them with yarns 
from Pliny and Ktesias, and grotesque conceits of 
his own? Several other missionary friars visited 
China between 1802 and 1830, and about ton 
years after the latter date the Florentine mer- 
chant, Francesco Pegolotti, wrote a very useful 
handbook for commercial travellers on the over- 


1 Odorio montions Juggomant processions and the burning of 
widows; in Sumatra ho observed cannibalism and community of 
wives; he found the kingdom of Prastor John in Chinese Tar. 
tary; “but as regards him,” says wise Odorio, ‘not ono hin+ 
Arodth part is true of whnt js told of him as if it wore wndo+ 
ninble.’ Yule's Cathay, vol. 3. pp. 70, 85, 140. 

2 Cofonel Yule givos a list of fourteon important passages 
taken bodily from Odoric by Mandeville. Qp. cit. i, 28, It ig 
very doubtful if that famous book, ‘ Sir John Mandovyille’s Tray- 
elg,’’ was written by a Mandoyillo, or by 8 knight, or oven by an 
Englishman, It seems to havo beon originally writton in Fronoh 
by Jean de Bourgogne, a physician who lived for somo yoara at 
Lidge, and died there go.zewhero about 1370. Io may possibly 
havo been av Englishman named John Burgoyne, who was obliged 
some years before that date to floes his country for homioide or 
for some political offence, He had travelled ns far as Egypt and 
Palestine, but no farthor, His book is almost ontiroly oribbod 
from others, among which may bo mentioned tho worke of 
Jacques de Vitry, Plano Carpini, Hayton the Armenian, Bol. 
densele’s Itinorary, Albert of Aix’s ohroniolo of tho first ornsado, 
Brunetto Latini's Trésor, Petrus Comostor’s Zistoria scholastica, 
the Speculum of Vincent de Beanyats, ote, cto, It ig ono of tho 
most wholesale and aucocssful instances of plagiarism and impos. 
tureon record, Soe The Buke of John Mandevill, from the unique 
copy (Egerton A{S, 1982) in the British Museum. Edited by Q. I 
Warner. Westminster, 1839. (Roxburghe Club.) 
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land route to that country.! Betwoon 1888 and 
1868 Giovanni Marignolli spent somo yenrs af 
Peking, as papal legate from Bonodict XT. to the 
Great Khan, and also travelled in Coylon and 
Elindustan.? That seoms to have been the last of 
theso journeys to the Fay Hast. In 1868, the 
people of China rose against tho Mon- Sihctwotas 
gol dynasty and overthrow it, The first the mongot_” 


nnsty, and 


Yor ati t shutthig up 
emperor of tho native Ming dynasty siutthig my 


was placed upon the throne, and tho 

Chinese retorted upon their late conquerors by 
overrunning vast Mongolia and making it Chi- 
nese Tartary, The barriers thrown down by tho 
liberal policy of the Mongol sovereigns were now 
put up again, and no more foreigners were al- 
lowed. to set foot upon tho sacred soil of the Mow- 
ery Kingdom, 

Thus, for just a century, —from Carpini and 
Rubruquis to Marignolli, —whilo China was open 
to strangers as nevor beforo or since, a fow Huro- 
peans had availed themselves of the opportunity in 
sach wise as to mark the beginning of a new ora 

1 Ono piceo of Pogolotti’s adyico ia alill useful for (ravollors 
in tho ninotoonth century who visit bonighted hoathon countries 
afflotod with robbor tariffs: “ And don’t forgot that if you tront 
tho ousiom-hongs oMeers with rogpoot, and miko thom somothing 
of a present in goods or monoy, they will behave with gront oly. 
ility and always bo roady 40 appraiso your wares below tholy real 
vahia.” Op, ort, i, 807. 

9 The works of all tho writers montionod in this paragraph, ox 
sopious oxtracts from them, may bo fornd in Yulo’s Cathay, 
which comprises also the book of tho celebrated Ibn Batnta, of 
‘Langior, whose travels, hetwoon 1325 and 1855, covered protty 
much the whole of Asia except Siboria, bosides a journoy across 
Sahara to the rivor Niger. Tis hook does not som to have at+ 
tracted attention in Europe until early in tho prosont contury, 
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in the history of geographical knowledge. Though 
the discoveries of Marco Polo were as yet but im- 
perfectly appreciated, ono point, and that the most 
significant of all, was thoroughly established, It 
was shown that the continent of Asia did not ox- 
tend indefinitely eastward, nor was it bounded and 
barricaded on that side, as Ptolomy had imag- 
ined, by vast impenetrable swamps. On the con- 
trary, its eastern shores were perfectly accossible 
through an open sea, and half a dozen Europeans 
in Chinese ships had now actually mado the 
voyage between the coast of China and the Per- 
sian gulf. Moreover, some hearsay knowledge —~ 
enough to provoke curiosity and greed — had 
been gained of the existence of numerous islands 
in that far-off eastern ocoan, rich in 
Moewidmmas the spices which from timo inmemo- 
auddepan. — yial had formed such an important ele- 
ment in Mediterranean commerce. News, also, 
had been brought to Ewrope of the wonderful 
island kingdom of Japan (Cipango or Zipangu) 
Jying ont in thet ocean some hundreds of miles be- 
yond the coast of Cathay. These were rich coun- 
tries, abounding in objects of lucrative traffic, 
Under the liberal Mongol rule the Oriental trade 
had increased enough for Europe to fecl in many ' 
ways its beneficial effects. Now this trade hogan 
to be suddenly and severely checked, and while 
access to the interior of Asia was cut off, Enro- 
pean merchants might begin to reflect upon tho 
value of what they were losing, and to consider if 
there were any feasible method of recovoring it, 

Yt was not merely the shutting wp of China by 


Bdrat rum rumoura 
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tho fivst Ming omporor, in 1868, that checked the 
intercourse between Europe and Asia. A. still 
moro baleful obstacle to all such intercourse had 
lately come upon the scene. In Asia Minor the 
boasily Turk, whose career had been ang aeons: 

for two centurios arrested by the Cru- Wed routes 
gades, now reared his head again, Tho fain 

Seljukian hod been only scotohed, nok 7 te 

killed; and now ho sprang to life as tho Ottoman, 
with sharper fongs than before, In 1865 the 
Turks established themselves in the Balkan pe- 
ninsula, with Advianople as their capital, and 
began tightening their coils about the doomed 
eity of Constantine, Hach point that they gained 
meant tho strangling of just so much Oviontal 
trados for, 23 wo havo scen, the alliance of Con- 
stantinoplo with Genoa since 1261 had secured to 
the lattor city, and to western Europe, the advan- 
tages of the ovorland routes from Asia, whether 
through the Volga country or across Avmenia, 
‘When at length, in 1468, the Turks took Con- 
stantinople, the splendid commorcial career of 
Gonon was cut with the shonrs of Atropos, At 
the samo time, as their power was rapidly extend- 
ing over Syria and down toward Egypt, thronton- 
ing the overthrow of the liboral Mameluke dy- 
nasty there, the commercial prospority of Venice 
nlso was seriously imporilled. Moreovor, as Turk- 
ish corsairs began to swarm in tho castor waters 
of the Mediterranenn, tho voyage became moro and 
more unsafo for Christian vossols. It was thus, 
while tho volume of trade with Asia was, in the 
natural course of things, swelling year by year, 
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that its accustomed routes wero being ruthleasly 
cut off, I was fast becoming necessary to von~ 
sider whether there might not be othor practicable 
routes to “the Indies” than those which 
Nooosalty for 5 5 * 
finding x had from time immomorial been fol. 
route totho lowed. Could there bo such a thing as 
an “outside royte” to that land of 
promise? A more startling question has seldom 
been propounded; for it involved a radical dopar- 
ture from the grooves in which the human mind 
had been running ever since the days of Solomon. 
Two generations of men lived and died while this 
question was taking shape, and all that timo Ca- 
thay and India and the islands of Spices were ob- 
jects of increasing dosire, clothed by eager fancy 
with all manner of charms and riches, The moro 
effectually the eastern Mediterranean was closed, 
the stronger grew the impulse to venturo upon 
unknown paths in order to realizo the vaguo but 
glorious hopes that began to cluster about these 
remote countries. Such an era of romantic enter- 
prise as was thus ushered in, the world has never 
seen before or since. lt was equally remarkablo 
ag an era of discipline in scientific thinking. In 
the maritime ventures of unparalleled boldness 
now to be doseribod, the human mind was groping 
toward the era of cnormous oxtensions of Imow- 
ledge in space and time represented by the namos 
of Newton and Darwin, It was learning tho right 
way of putting its trust in tho Unseon, 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE SEARCH FOR TH" INDIES, 
EASTWARD OR PORTUGUESE ROUTE, 


As it dawned upon men’s minds that to find 
some oceanic route from Turope to the remote 
shores of Asia was ominently desirable, the first 
attempt would naturally be to see what could be 
dono by sailing down the western const gnestion as to 


of Africa, and ascertaining whether Willer Asie 


that continent could bo cirenmnavi- 2oynedby 
gated. It was also quite in tho natural 4‘ 
order of things that this first attempt should be 
made by the Portuguese. : 
In tho general history of tho Middle Ages the 
Spanish peninsula had been to some extent cut off 
from the main currents of thought and feeling 
which actuated the vost of Luropo. Its people 
had nover joined the other Christian nations in 
tho Crusades, for the good reason that they al- 
ways had quite enough to oceupy them in their 
own domestic struggle with the Moors, From the 
throes of this prolonged warfare Portugal emerged 
gomowhat sooner than the Spanish kingdoms, and 
thus had somewhat envlier a surplus of energy 
released for work of anothor sort. It was not 
strango that the Portugnuose should be the firat 
people since the old Northmen to engago in dis 
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tant maritime adventure upon a grand sale. Nov 
was it strange that Portuguese seamanship should. 
at first havo thrivon upon naval warfare with Mus- 
sulmans, It was im attempting to suppress the 
intolerable nuisance of Moorish piracy that Port. 
gueso ships becamo accustomed to sail a little way 
down the west coast of Africa; and such voyages, 
begna for military purposes, were kept up in the 
interests of commorco, and presontly served as a 
mighty stimulus to geographical curiosity, Wo 
have now to consider at some longth how grave 
was the problem that came up for immediate solu. 
tion, 


With vogard to the cireumnavigability of Af. 
rica two opposite opinions wero maintainod by the 
ancient Greek and Latin writers whoso authority 
the men of the Middle Ages wero wont to quote 
as decisive of every vexed question, Tho old Ho- 
meric notion of an ocean encompassing the torres- 
trial world, although mentioned with doubt by 
syietsgh Herodotus,! continned to survive after 
Eratortlengs, the globular form of the carth had come 

” to be generally maintained by anciont 
geographers, Tho greatest of these goographors, 
Evatosthenes, correctly assumed that tho Indian 
ocean was continuous with tho Atlantio,? and that 
Afvioa could be circnmnavigatod, just as ho incor 

1 pby Be nearby Adyp pty adyouat dm’ falau dvarardow aptde 
pee viv wept mitcav péew, toyy 2d ode drodeuvicr. Iloredotua, 
wy 

2 Kal yap nar’ abroy Eparooddyn vhy exrds OdAcrray tracay 


ebppovy elvat, Sore kat rhy ‘Eowdpiay wat vhv "Epudpdy dddarray 
wlay elvat, Strubo, i. 8, § 18, 
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rectly assumed. that the Caspian sea was a hugo 
gulf communicating with a northern occan, by 
which it would bo possiblo to sail around the cone 
tinent of .Asia as ho imagined it) A similar opin- 
fon as to Africa was hold by Posidonius and by 
Strabo? It was called in question, howover, by 
Polybius,? and was flatly denied by tho great ns. 
tronomor Ilipparchus, who thought that cortain 
obsorvations on tho tides, reported by Scloncus of 
Babylon, proved that there could bo no connection 
between the Atlantio and Indian ocenns4 Clan. 
dius Ptolemy, writing in tho socond century after 
Christ, followed the opinion of Hippar- gyros 
cshus, and carried to an extrema tho feel 
reaction against Tvatosthencs. By “™ 1, 
Ptolomy’s time tho Caspian had beon proved to be 
an inland sea, and it was evident that Asia ox. 
tended much farther to the north and east then 
had once been supposed, ‘This scems to havo dis. 
orodited in his mind the whole conception of ontside 
oceans, and he not only gave an indofinite north. 
ward and enstward extension to Asin and an in- 
definite southern extension to Africa, but brought 
these two continonts together far to the southonst, 
thus making tho Indian ocean a landlocked sen.é 
These viows of Hipparehus aud Ptolomy took 


1 Bunbury, History of Ancient Geography, vol, i, p. 44. 

9 Strabo, i. 8, § 4; xvii, 8 8 L, 

4 Kaddrep 88 xal rhs ‘Actas kal r9s ArBdns, xald cvvdrroven 
BAApAGIS srepl thy AlOtomlav, od8els Ever Adyeww drpexds tos rOy 
ad’ has xaipav. wérepov Hreipds dori kark rd uvexds 7h pds Thy 
neoneBplay, } Oardrrp aepiéxerat, Polybins, ili, 88, 

4 Bunbury, op, ett vol. 4. po 15, 

* Seo the map of Ptolemy's world, above, p. 264, 
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no heed of the story told to Werodotus of the ctw 
oumnavigation of African by a Phanicinn squadron 
story ot tho at Some time during the reign of Necho 
Yhoulcln | in Egypt (610-595 3.0) The Pho. 


voyago, In th © * 
thusot Nesho» nigian ships were said to have sailed 


from the Red Sea and to have retuned through 
the Mediterrancan in the third year after start. 
ing. In each of the two autumn seasons thoy 
stopped and sowed grain and waited for it to 
ripen, which in southern Africa would require ten 
or twelve weeks? On their retmn to Egypt thoy 
declared (“I for my part do not believe them,” 
says Herodotus, “ but perhaps others may”) that 
in thus sailing from east to west around Africa 
they had the sun upon their right hand. About this 
alleged voyage there has been a good cecal of con- 
troversy.2 No other expedition in any wise com- 


1 Ptolemy oxpresaly declares that the aquatorial vegtons had 
never been yisited by people from the noithorn homisphoio: 
‘Tires 8¢ clow al olichaers ade dv Exoipev wenetondvws elwety, “Ara 
pirat ydp elo péxpe rod Scipo rots amd ris Kad’ Huds olkaupdrys, 
wat elxaglay widdrov kv tis loroplay hryhoavro 7h Acydueva, wept 
abray. Syntaxis, ii. 6, 

2 Rawlinson’s Herodotus, vol. iit, p. 20, note 8 

® Tho story is dicradited by Monnort, Geographies der Griechon 
und Romer, bd. i, pp. 10-26; Gossollin, Recherches sur la gtog- 
raphie des Anciens, tom. i. p. 140; Lewis, Aatronomy of tha An- 
cients, pp. 508-515; Vincont, Commerce and Navigation of the 
Ancients wn the Indian Ocean, vol. i, pp. 808-311, val, th pp. 18= 
15; Leake, Disputed Questions of Ancient Geography, pp. 1-8 
Xt is dofended by Heoren, Zdcen ilber die Politik, den Verkehr, ate. 
80 anfl., Géttingon, 1815, bd, i. abth. ii pp. 87-08; Rennell, Ge. 
ography of Herodotus, pp. 072-714; Grote, Iistory of Greece, vol. 
iil, pp 877-885. The case is ably prosented in Bunbury’s History 
of Ancient Geography, vol. i. pp 280-206, where it is concluded 
that the story “cannot be disproved or pronownced to bo abso 
Intely impossible ; but the difficulties and impiobabilitios attends 
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parablo to it for longth and difficulty can be cited 
from ancient history, and a oritical scholar is in- 
clined to look with suspicion upon all such accounts 
of unique and isolated events. As we have not 
the details of the story, it is impossible to give it a 
satisfactory critical examination. The circumstance 
most likely to convinco us of its truth is precisely 
that which dear old Herodotus deemed incredible, 
The position of tho sun, to tho north of the mari- 
ners, is something that could hardly have been 
imagined by people famiiiw only with the northorn 
hemisphere, It is therefore almost certain that 
Necho’s expedition sniled beyond the equator. 
Buét that is as fav as inference can properly carry 
us; fox our experience of the urevitical temper of 
ancient narrators is enough to suggest that such 


ing it aro so gront that they cannot reasonnbly be sol aside with- 
out better ovidoneo thau the mere statemont of Herodotus, upon 
tho authovity of unlenown informants.” Mi. Bunbury (vol. i. p. 
817) says that he has reasons for bolieving that Mr. Grote after. 
werds changed his opinion and came to agreo with Sir George 
Lewis, 

1 In ronding the loarned works of Sir Goorgo Gornewall Lowis, 
one is ofton reminded of what Sainte-Bouvo somewhore saya of 
tho grent scholar Lotronno, when ho had spent the hour of his 
Jooture in demolishing somo pretty or popular bollef: '' Ilse frotta 
los mains ot s'ou alla bien contont,”? Whon ib onme to anofont 
history, Sir Georgo was undeniably fond of “the ovorlasting 
No.” In tho prosant caso his skepticlam sooms on the whole 
woll-judged, but some of hia arguments savour of unduo haste 
toward a nogative conclusion, Ifo thus atrangoly forgots that 
what we call autumn {fs springtime in tho gonthorn homisphore 
Astronomy of the Ancienis, p. 511), Tis argumont that the time 
alleged was inswiflolent for tho voyago is fully mot by Major 
Rennoll, who has shown that the time was amply eufflotont, and 
that the dirsotion of winds and ocean ements would make the 
voyage around southern Afiion from east to west much oasier 
than from west te east, 
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an achievement might easily be magnified by ru 
mour into the story told, more than a century after 
the eyent, to Herodotus, Tho data are too slight 
to justify us in any dogmatic opinion. One thing, 
howeyer, is clear. JEven if the cireumnavigation 
was effected, — which, on the whole, seems improb- 
able, —it remained quite barren of results, Ti 
produced no abiding impression upon men’s minds? 
and added nothing to geographical knowledge. 
The veil of mystery was not lifted from southern 
Africa. The story was doubted by Strabo and 
Posidonius, and passed unheeded, as we have seen, 
by Hipparchus and Ptolemy. 

Of Phosnician and other voyages along tho At 
lantic coast of Africa we have much more detailed 
and. trustworthy information, As carly ag the 
twelfth century before Christ traders from Tyre 
had founded Cadiz (Gades),? and at a later date 
the atine hardy people seem to havo made the be- 
ginnings of Lisbon (Olisipo). From such advanced 
stations Tyrian and Carthaginian ships sometimes 
found their way northward as far as Cornwall, and 
in the opposite direction fishing voyages were made 
along the African coast. The most remarkable un- 
Voyngooe _-dertalting: in this quarter was the famous 
Ben voyage of the Carthaginian commandor 
Hanno, whose own brief but intoresting account 


1 No traco of it could bo fonnd in tho Aloxandrian Mbrary, 
eithor by Eratosthenos jn the third, or by Marinus of ‘Tyro in the 
second, century bofore Christ, although both of thom wore dili« 
gent examiners of ancient records.” Major, Prince Benry the 
Navigator, p. 90. 

2 Rawlinson's History of Pheentciu, pp. 105, 418; Pacudo Aria 
totle, Afirad. Auscult., 146; Volloius Patoroulus, i. 2, § 6 
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of it has been preserved! This oxpedition con- 
sisted of sixty pontoconters (fifty-oaved ships), and 
its chief purpose was colonization, Upon the 
Mauritanian coast scven small trading stations 
were founded, one of which — Kerne, at the mouth 
of the Rio d’ Ouro? — oxisted for a long time, 
From this point [Ianno mado two voyages of ex- 
ploration, the second of which carried him as far 
as Sierra Leone and the neighbouring Sherboro 
island, where he found “ wild men and women ecov- 
ered with hair,” called by the interpreters “ goril- 
las.”8 At that point the ships turned back, ap- 
parently for want of provisions. 

No other expedition in ancient times is known 
to have proceeded so far south as Sierra Leone, 
‘Two other voyages upon this Atlantic coast aro 
mentioned, but Without definite details, The ono 
was that of Sataspes (about 470 2, 0.), narrated 


1 Tao, Periplus, in Millor, Geagraphi Greect Minores, tom, i. 
pp. 1-14, OF two or three commanders namod Hnnno it is wn- 
eortain which was tho ono who lod this oxpodition, and thus ita 
date has boon variously assignod from 670 to £70 1. 0. 

4 For tho determination of these localitics seo Bunbury, op, cit. 
vol, i. pp, 818-835. There is an interesting Spanish description 
of IIanno's expedition in Mariann, Historia de Ispata, Madrid, 
1788, Lom. i. pp. 89-03, 

® Tho sailors prrauod thom, but did not capture any of tho 
maloa, who sorambled up the oliffa out of their reach, Thoy 
oapturod three females, who bit and sorntchod so florocly that it 
‘was uscloss to try to fale thom away. So they killod thom and 
fook their skins home to Carthage, Periplus, xvili, According 
to Pliny (Hist. Nat., vi. 86) these skins wore hung up as a votive 
offering in the tomple of Juno (i. e. Astarte or Ashtoroth: see 
Apuleius, Afecamorph., xi. 257; Gosouins, Monumenta Phonic, p. 
168), whore thoy might have been soen at any timo before the 
Romans destroyed tho city. 
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by Tevodotus, who merely tells us that 1 const waa 
reached where undersized mon, clad in palm-leaf 
sian garments, fled to the hills at sight of 
Bninapox and the strange visitors! ‘The other was 
"that of Eudoxus (about 85 2, ©.), re 
“ated by Posidonius, the friend and teacher of 
Cicero. The story is that this Endoxua, in a voy= 
age upon tho east const of Africa, having a philo- 
logical turn of mind, wrote down the words of 
some of the natives whom he mot here and there 
along the shoro. Ie also picked up a ship’s prow 
in the form of a horse’s head, and upon his return 
to Alexandria some merchants professed to recog. 
nize it as belonging to a ship of Cadiz, Tudoxus 
therenpon coneluded that Africa was circumnavi- 
gable, and presently sailed through the Meditorra. 
nean and out upon the Atlantic, “Somewhere upon 
the cqast of Mauvitania he found natives who used 
some words of similar sound to those which ho had 
written down when visiting the eastern coast, 
whence he concluded that they were people of the 
same race, At this point he turned back, and the 
sequel of the story was unknown to Posidonius. 
It is worthy of note that both Pliny and Pompo- 
nius Mela, quoting Cornelius Nepos as their author. 
aty, speak of Eudoxus as having cirewnnavigated. 
Africa from the Red Sea to Cadiz; and Pliny, moves 
over, tells us that TIanno sailed around that conti. 
nent as far as Arabia,?—a statemont which is 


1 Herodotus, ty, 48, 

2 Tha story is prosorved hy Strabo, il. 8, §§ 4, 6, who rofoats it 
with a vehomence for which no adequate rengon ia nesignod, 

® Pliny, Hist Nat., i, 07; Mela, De Situ Orbis, ili, 0. 
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slearly falec. These oxamplos show how stories 
grow when carelessly and wnoritioully repented, 
acd they strongly tend to confirm the wna cxaggor 
doubt with which one is inclined to ye. “ons 
gard the tale of Necho’s sailors above mentioned. 
In truth, the island of Gorillas, discovered by 
Hanno, was doubtless tho most southerly point on 
that coast reached by navigators in ancient times, 
OF the islands in the westorn occan tho Carthagin- 
ians certainly knew the Canaries (where they havo 
Icft undoubted inscriptions), probably also the 
Madeiras, and possibly the Cape Verde group. ? 
Tho extent of the knowledge which tho ancients 
thus had of western Africa is well illustrated in 
the map representing the geographical theories of 
Pomponius Mela, whose book was written about 
A.D, 60. Of tho eastern const and the interfor 
1 After tho ofvil war of Sertortus (2. G, 80-72), tho, Romans 

bocamo acquainted with the Canaries, which, because of their 
luxuiinnt vogatation and soft climate, wore idoutified with the 
Elysinm doseribod by Toma, and wore commonly known as the 
Fortunate islands. Contra, Fortunate Insule abundant sua 
sponte gonitis, ob subinde allis supor aliis innascentibua nihil aol- 
Hoitos aluni, boatiue quam alia trbos exoulte,” Mala, iil, 10, 

*AAAG ds ITAvaioy weBlov Kal nefpara yalys 

Adévaros ménrpouary, of Eav0bs ‘PaddnavOus, 

mien pytory Piory wédex dvOpdinovaw* 

ob vuperds, ot't' dp xed modus obre wor’ SuBpor, 

AAA! ales Zepporo Aryy mvelorras dyras 


"Axeavds dvinow dvayiyey dvOpimovss 
Odyssey, iv. B03, 


Bince Tornoo’s timo (Zped. vi. 41-60) the Canary tslands havo 
boon n favonrite theme for poots. It was here that ‘Tasso placed 
the loves of Rinaldo and Annida, iu the delicious garden where 

Voxzost augolti infia te vorde fronds 

‘Lomprano a prova lagalvotte nota. 

Moimoia P aura, © fa lo foglto a It onde 

Gorclr, he varlsinonte alls percate, 

Ger usalomme Liberata, xvi 12, 
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Mela know less than Ptolemy a century lator, but 
of tho Atlantic const ho knew moro than 


Viows of 
Fompontua Ptolemy. The fact that the former 


Mela, cir, F; . 
4r0, 00. geographer was a native of Spain and 
the latter a native of Egypt no doubt had some. 
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thing to do with this. Mela had profited by the 
Carthaginian discovories., His general conception 
of the earth was substantially that of Kvatosthe- 
nes. It was what has been styled tho “ oceanic” 
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theory, in contrast with the “continental” theory 
of Ptolemy. In the unvisited regions on all sides 
of the known world Eratosthones imagined vast 
oceans, Ptolemy imagined vast deserts or impene- 
trable swamps. The former doctrine was of course 
much more favourable to maritime enterprise than 
the latter. The works of Ptolemy exercised aver 
the medieval mind an almost despotic sway, 
which, in spite of their many merits, was in some 
respects a hindrance to progress ; so that, inasmuch 
ug the aplendid work of Strabo, tho most eminent 
follower of Evatosthenes, was unknown to medigx- 
val Europe until about 1450, it was fortunate that 
the Latin treatise of Mela was generally read and 
highly esteemed. People in those days were such 
uncritical readers that very likely the antagonism 
between Ptolemy and Mela may have failed to 
excite comment,! ospecially in view of the Jack of 
suitable maps such as emphasize that antagonism 
to our modern minds, But in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, when men were getting their first inklings of 
evitical scholarship, and when the practical ques- 
tion of an ocean voyage to Asia was pressing for 
solution, such a point could no longer fail to at- 
tract attention ; and it happened fortunately that 
the wet theory, no less than tho dry theory, had a 
popular advocate among those classical authors to 
whose authority so much deference waa paid. 

1 Juat as our grandfathora wsod to road tho Bible withont no- 
ticing auch points aa the divorgonces betwoon the booka of Kinga 
and Qhroniclos, the coniradiclions between the gonenlogies of 
Josus in Matthew aud Luke, the radically difovont theortes of 


Christ's personality and earser in the Fourth Gospel as compared 
with the threo Synoptics, ote. 
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If the Portuguese mariners of the generation 
before Columbus had acquiesced in Ptolomy’s viowa 
as final, they surely would not have devoted thoir 
energies to the task of ciroumnavigating Africa, 
But there were yet other theoretical or fanciful 
obstacles in the way. When you look at a mod. 
ern map of the world, the “five zones” may seem 
like a more graphic device for marking convon. 
Avotont tue. 0Btly the relations of difforent regions 
gyotthe to the solar source of heat; but be. 

fore the great Portuguese voyagos and 
the epoch-making third voyage of Vespucius, to be 
described herenfter, a discouraging doctrine was 
entertained with vegard to these zones, Ancient 
travellers in Soythia and voyagors to “ Thule” — 
which in Ptolemy’s scheme perhaps meant the 
Shetland isles 1— had learned something of Arotio 
phenomena, The long winter nights? the snow 
and ice, and the bitter winds, mado a deep impres- 
sion upon visitors from the Mediterranean ;® and 

1 Bunbury, op. cit. vol, il, pp. 492, 627. Tho name js used in 
different geographical senses by various anclont writers, a4 is well 
shown in Lowia’s Astronomy of the Ancients, pp. 467-481, 

9 The Romans, at least by the first contury A, D., knew also of 
the shortnosg of northern nights in summon, 

Arma quidom wltra 
Lttora Invern promovinus, ob modo eaptay 


Oroadas, no mintins contentos noote Britamon, 
Juyonal, Hi, 160, 


See also Pliny, Hist, Nat, iv, 80; Martianua Capolla, vi. 5054 
Aohilles Taiins, xxv, 
8 The roader will romomber Virgil's magnificent description of 

a Soythian wintor (Georg,, iii, 852); — 

iis claus tenont atabutia nrmonta y noque ulleo 

Aut herbs campo apparent, aut rrbors frondoss 

Bed jacet aggeribus nivela informia, ot alto 

‘Terra gain late, septemgne nssurgit in ulna; 
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when such frots were contrasted with tho scorch. 
ing blasts that came from Sahara, the resulting 
thoory was undeniably plausible. In the oxtreme 
north the occan must bo frozen and the country 
uninhabitable by reason of the cold; contrariwise, 
in tho far sonth the ocean must be boiling hot 
and the country inhabitabla only by gnomes and 
aglamandors. Applying theso idoas to the con- 
ception of tho oath as a sphoro, Pomponius Mela 
tells us that the surface of the sphere is divided 
into five zones, of which only two ave fit to sup. 
port human life. About each polo stretches a 
dead and frozen zone; the southern and northern 
hemisphores have each » temperate zone, with the 
some shangos of seasons, but not ocowring at the 


Somper hems, semper spirantos frigora Cart. 
Tam Sol pallontos hand unquam disautlt umbrasy; 
Neo oum invectus equis atti petit thera, neo eum 
Preolpttam Oceaul rubro lavit aquoro curram, 
Conoroacunt sublteo ourrentt in lumino ornate 5 
‘Undaque jam tergo forraton anatinot orbos, 
Puppibua Me prins patills, nunc hoaplta plnustris, 
Drago dlasiliunt vulgo, yoatosque vigesount 
Indute, omduntqne sconribus humids ving 

Et tote solldam in glaolom voriGro lacunw, 
Atlringquo tmpoxis Indurnit horridn barbie. 

Interon toto wow sacius nilyo ningits 

Tnterount poowdes, atnnt oh cumfusn pritats 
orporn mngna Loum ; eonfertoque ngmino corvt 
Torpent molo nova, of summis yix cornibus oxatanb. 
EE oan” es a atte tg se, ie 
Ipat in dafosats apeoubus, soonra sith nita 

Otla ngunt Lorra, congestaque robora, totasqua 
Advolvore fools ulmos, ignique dedere, 

Ula noskom ludo duount, et pooula lott 
Fermonto atquo neldia imitantur vitos sorbly, 
Talla Hypoiboroo Soptom aubjeota triont 

Gons offrcoun virfm Rhipme tuuditur Euro, 

Ht peondum fulvis velantur corpora scotia, 


Tho Roman conooption of tha situation of those " Hyperhora. 
ana” gud of tho Rhipwan mountains may be sean in the map of 
Voelo’s world. 
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same (but opposite) times; the north temperate 


zone is the seat of the Gicumene (olxow 


fhe Tuhablted Fe 
Wordandtte péiy), or Inhabited World; the south 


Autipodes. ¢ ‘ A 

mp temperate zone is also inhabited by the 
Antichthones or Antipodes, but about these people 
we know nothing, because between us and thom 
there intervenes the burning zono, which it is im- 
possible to cross,! 

This notion of an antipodal world in the south- 
ern hemisphere will have especial interest for us 
when we come to deal with the voyages of Ves- 
pueius, The idea scems to have originated in a 
guess of Hipparchus that Taprobane — the island 
of Ceylon, about which the most absurd reports 
were brought to Europe — might be the beginning 
of another world. This is very probable, says 
Mela, with delightful natveté, becauso Taprobane 
is inhabited, and still we do not know of anybody 
who has ever made the tour of it? Mola’s con- 

1“ TIuis medio terra sublimis cingitur undique mari; cedem- 
qae in duo latera, que hemisphmia nominantur, ab orlonto 
diviaa ad accasum, zonis quinquo distinguitur, Modiam mstus 
infeatat, frigua ultimas: relique habitabiles parla agunt anni 
tampora, yetum non patiler. Antiochthones alteram, nos alteram 
dncolimus. Ilius situ ab ardorom intorcedentia plage incognito, 
hujus dicondus est," ete. De Situ Orbis, i, 1, A similar theory 
isnot forth by Ovid (Metamorph., i. 45), and by Virgil (Georg., i. 
288) :— 

) Quingue tonent coalum zonro ¢ quarum uns corunce 

Bompor Bole ruben, ob torrida sempor ab Igut; 
Quam olroum oxtremm dextra leovaque trahuntiry, 
Coorules glacle concrete atque imbribus atria. 
Has inten mediamquo, duso mortalibua wgria 
‘Biunere concesso Divitin ; at via secta por ambas, 
Obliquus qua go slgnorum yoitorat ordo, 


«“Taprobane aut giandis admodum inaula aut prima pars on 
bis altoxius Hipparcho dicitur ; sed quia habitnta, noo quisquam 
¢iroummenssa iraditur, propo yerum est.” Ve Situ Orbis, ii te 
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temporary, tho cldev Pliny, doclares that Taprobane 
“has long been yvegarded” as part of 4 sonsnm 
another world, tho name of which is fons about 
Antichthon, or Opposite-MWarth 3! at the 

same time Pliny vouchssfes threo closely- printed 
pages of information about this mysterious coun- 
try. Throughout the Middle Ages the conception 
of some sort of an antipodal inhabited world was 
vaguely entertained by writers here and there, but 
many of the clergy condemned it as implying tho 
existence of people out off from the knowledge of 
the gospel and not included in tho plan of salva- 
tion. 

As to the possibility of crossing the torrid zone, 
opinion was not unanimous. Greok oxplorers 
from Alexandria (cir, B. 0. 100) scem to havo 
gone fax up the Nile toward the oquator, and the 
astronomer Geminus quotes their testimony in 
proof of his opinion that tho towid zone is inhab- 
itable.2 Panstius, the friend of tho younger 
Scipio Africanus, had already expressed a similar 
opinion. But the flaming theory provailod. Ma- 
crobius, writing about six hundred years lator, 
maintained that the southernmost limit of the hab 
itable carth was 850 miles south of Syene, which 
lies just under the tropic of Cancer. Boyond this 
point no man could go without danger from tho 


1 Taprobanen allerum orbom torsaram ono, din existhna- 
tum cat, Antiohthonum appollatione,” ist, Nats, vi 24. 

2 Gominua, Zeagoge, onp, 13. 

§ Macrobiua, Sommum Scipionis, it, 8. Strabo (it. 5, §§ 7, 8) 
yats tha southern boundary of the Inhabited Wold 800 miles 
Se of Syono, and tha northern boundary at the north of Fro 

d. 
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fiery atmosphere. Beyond some such latitude o1 
thofery the ocoan no ship could vonturo withou: 
a yisk of being engulfed in somo steam 
ing whirlpool. Sueh was the common bolief before 
the great voyages of the Portuguese. 

Besides this dvend of the burning zone, anothor 
fanciful obstacle beset the mariner who proposed 
to undertake a long voyage upon the outer occan. 
Tt had been observed that a ship which disappears 
in tho offing seems to be going downhill; and 
many people feared that if they should happen thus 
to descend too far away from the land they could 
Gg dow never got back again, Men accustomed 

mY to inland sea travel did not feel this 
dread within the regions of which they had oxperi- 
enco, but it assailed them whenever thoy thought 
of braving the mighty waters outside.2 Thus the 


1 Anofhor notion, less oasily oxpHonble and loss commonly 
entortained, but interesting for its Hterary associntions, was 
the notion of a mountnin of loadatone in the Indian ocaan, which 
provented access to the torrid zono by drawing tho nails from 
ships and thus wrecking them, ‘This imaginary mountain, with 
some variations in tho dosoription, {a made to carry a sorions 
geographioal argument hy the astrologar Piotro d’ Abano, in hig 
book Conciliator Differentiarum, writton about 1312. (Soo Major, 
Prince Henry the Navigator, p. 100.) It plays au important part 
in ono of the finest talos in the Arabian Nights,~- tho atovy of 
the Third Royal Mondicant.” 

3 Vordinoud Columbus tolls ua that this objoction was urgod 
against tho Portuguosa eaptains aud afterwards against his 
fathor: ‘°F altri di oid quasi cos) disputavana, come gid i Porto- 
ghesi intorno al navigare in Quinoa; dicendo che, do st nllargasso 
alouno a far cammino diritto al occidente, come It Ammtraglia 
digoya, non potrebbe poi tornare in Ispngua per In rotonditd dolla 
sfera; tenendo por cortissime, cho qualunquo ussiaso aol omispe- 
tio conosciuto da Tolomeo, andorebbe in git, o poi gli snrobbe 
impossibile dar Ja volta; 0 uffermando che cid sarohbe quasi une 
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master mariner, in the Middle Ages, might con- 
tomplate the possible chance of being drawn by 
force of gravity into the fiery gulf, should ho 
vashly approach too near; and in such misgivings 
he would. be confirmed by Virgil, who wag as much 
read then as he is to-day and esteemed an anthor 
ity, withal, on scientific questions ; for nccording 
to Virgil the Inhabited World descends toward 
the equator and has its apex in the extreme north? 

To such notions as these, which were supposed 
to have some sort of scicntific basis, we must add 
the wild superstitious fancies that clustered about 
all romote and unvisited corners of the world. In 
maps made in the fifteenth and sixteenth centu- 
vies, in such places as we should label “ Unex- 
plored Region,” there were commonly depicted 
uncouth shapes of “ Gorgons and Hydvas and Chi- 
agcondero all’ inst di un monte, Il che non potrebbgno fare i 
navigli con graniissime youta." Vita dell’ Ammiraglio, Venico, 
1871, cap, xil, Tho samo thing is told, in almost tho anmo words, 
by Las Casas, since both writers followed tho samo original doou- 
mmonts: “ Afidian mas, quo quion navegase por y{a dorecha la 
vuelta dol ponionte, como ol Cristébal Colon proforia, no podria 
Aoapites volver, suponiendo qua cl mundo ora rodonde y yondo 
hieia ol osoidento iban ouesta abajo, y saliondo dol homisforio que 
Prolomoo oscribid, & la yuelta drales necesario subir ouosta arriba, 
lo quo log navios ora imposible hacer.” ‘Tho gentle but keen sar- 
onam that follows is vory chavactoristio of Las Casna: “Baia ora 
gontil y profunda razon, y softal do habor bion ol nogocio ontendi- 
do)" LHistoria de les Indias, tom. i. p. 230. 

4 Mundus, ut ad Boythinm Rhlpwqaque arduus arces: 
OConaurgit, promitur Libyrs dovoxts in austros. 
Bio vortex nobis aempor sublimis ; at illum 


Sub pedibus Btyx atra yidet Mancaqus profundi, 
Georg. 1k 240, 


For an account of the deferonce pnid to Virgil in the Middle 
Agos, ag well as the grotesque Tancios about him, seo Tunigon's 
Master Virgil, 2d od., Cincinnati, 1800, 
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maras dire,” furnishing eloquent testimony to the 
feelings with which the unknown was regarded, 
gupertitios ‘he barren wastes of tho Soa of Dark 
fancies. ness awakened 2 shuddering dread like 
that with which children shrink from the gloom of 
a cellar. When we remembor all theso things, and 
consider how the intelligent purpose which urged 
tho commanders onward was scwecly within tho 
comprehension of their ignorant and refractory 
crews, we can begin to form some idea of the dif 
ficulties that confronted the brave mariners who 
first sought an ocean route to the far-off shores of 
Cathay. 

Less formidable than these obstacles based on 
fallacious reasoning or superstitious whim were 
those that weve furnished by the clumsiness of the 
ships and the crudeness of tho appliances for 
navigation, As already observed, the Spanish and 
Portughhese caravols of the fifteenth contury were 
Gumsincas of Less swift and manageable craft than 
theanavel. the Norwegian “dragons” of the tonth, 
Mere yachts in sizo we should call them, but far 
from yachtlike in shape or nimblencss, With their 
length seldom more than thrice thoir width of 
beam, with narrow tower-like poops, with broad. 
shouldered bows and bowsprit woighed down with 
spritsnil yards, and with no canvas highor then a 
topsnil, these clumsy carayels could make but lt 
tle progress against headwinds, and tho amount 
of tacking and beating to and fro was sometimes 
cnongh to quadyuple the length of the voyage. 
For want of metallic sheathing below the water. 
line the ship was liable to be sunk by the terrible 
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worm which, in Hakluyt’s phraso, “many times 
pearceth and eateth through the strongest onke.” 
For want of vegotable food in the larder, or any- 
thing save the driest of bread and beef stiffoned 
with brine, the sailors were sure to be attacker by 
scurvy, and in a very long voyage the crow was 
deomed fortunate that did not lose half its num- 
ber from that foul disease. Often in traversing 
unknown seas the sturdy men who sw yamine and 
vived all other perils were brought 
faco to face with starvation when they had ven- 
tured too far without turning back We need not 
wonder that the first steps in ocoanic discovery 
were slow and painful. 

First among tho instruments without which sys- 
tomatic ocean navigation would haye been impos. 
sible, the magnetic compass had been introduced 
into southern Europe and was used BY go morinor'n 
Biscayan and. Catalan sailors before the “*"""™ 
end of the twelfth century. Parties of Crusaders 
had learned the virtues of the susponded needle 
from the Arabs, who are said to have got thoir 
knowledge indirectly from China in the course of 
their castern voyages? It seems to have beon 


1 Or simply bocanso a wrong courss happoned to bo taken, 
through ignorance of atmospherio conditions, aa in the second 
homeward and third outward voyages of Columbus, Sae below, 
pp. 486, 490, 

2 Navarrate, Discurso historico sobre los progresos del arte de 
navegar en Tispafia, p, 28; see also Raymond Lully’s trontiso, 
Libro felix, ¢ Maravillas del mundo (A. D, 1288), 

§ Soo Eumbolilt's Kosmos, bd. i. p, 204; Klaproth, Letire & Af 
dle Humboldt sur Pinvention de la boussole, pp. 41, 46, 60, 06, 79, 
90, But somo of Kinproth’a conolusions have boon doubted: 

** Pour la boussole, rien ue prouye quo lea Chinois l’aiont em« 
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ot Amalfi that the needle was first enclosed in a 
box wnd connected with a graduated compass-card, 
Apparently it had not come into general use in 
the middle of the thirteenth century, for in 1258 
the famons Brunetto Latini, afterwards tutor of 
Dante, made a visit to Roger Bacon, of which he 
gives a description in a letter to his friend the 
poet Guido Cavalcanti: “The Pazliament being 
summoned to assemble at Oxford, I did not fail to 
sco Friar Bacon as soon as I arrived, and (among 
other things) he showed me a black ugly stone 
called a magnet, which has the surprising property 
of drawing iron to if; and upon which, if a needle 
he rubbed, and afterwards fastened ta a straw so 
that it shall swim upon water, the needle will in- 
stantly turn toward the Pole-star: therefore, be 
the night ever so dark, so that neither moon nor 
stor be visible, yet shall the mariner he able, by 
the help of this needle, to steer his vessel aright. 
This discovery, which appears useful in so great a 
degree to all who travel by sea, must remain con- 
vealed until other times; because no master mari- 
ner dares to use it lest he should fall under the 
imputation of beg a magician; nor would the 
sailors venture themselves out to sea under his 
command, if he took with him an instrument which 
camnideo great an appearance of being constructed 
under the influence of some infernal spirit.) - A 
ployée pour Ja navigation, tandis que nous Ja trowvons dds le xi* 
pldole chez las Arabes qui s’ou servent non seulement dans lours 
trayersdos maritimes, mais dans les voyages de caravanes au 
milieu des ddésexts,” ete, Sddillot, Histoire des Arabdes, tom. i 


p- 180, 
1 Is it not a curious instance of human perversity that while 
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time may arrive when these prejudices, which axe 
of such great hindrance to researchos into the 
secrets of nature, will be overcome; and it will 
be then that mankind shall reap tho benofit of tho 
labours of such learned men as Friar Bacon, and 
do justice’ to that industry and intolligonce for 
which he and they now meot with no other return 
than obloquy and reproach.” 1 

That time was aftor all not so long in arriving, 
- for by the end of tho thirteenth century tho com- 
pass had eome to be quite generally used,? and the 
direction of a ship’s course could be watched con- 
tinuously in foul and fair weathor alike. Tor 
taking the sun’s altitude rude astrolabes and jack- 
staffs were in use, very crazy affairs’ as compared 
with the modern quadrant, but sufficiontly accu. 
rate to enable a well-trained observer, yatutoand 
in calculating his latitude, to get somo- valde 
where within two or throe dogrees of the truth. 
-In calculating longitude the error was apt to be 
much greater, for in the absence of chronometers 
there were no acourato means for marking differ- 
ences in time. It was necessary to depend upon the 
doad-reckoning, and tho custom was first to sail 
due north or south to tho parallol of the place of 
destination and thon to turn at right anglos and 


gustomary usage from time immemorial has characterized ag nots 
of God” such homiblo evonts ax famines, postilonaos, and oarth» 
quakos, on the other hand when somo puroly bonefleont invention 
has appeared, such ag the marinor's compass or tho printing 
press, it has commonly boon accredited to the Davil P ‘Tho cago 
of Dr, Faustus ia"the most familiar oxample, 

1 Thia vorsion is cited from Major's Prince Henry the Navigas 
or, ps 58, 

2 Hillmann, Stddtewesen des Mittelalters, bd. i, pp. 128-187 
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sail due east or west. Errors of cight or even ten 
degrees were not uncommon, Thus at tho end of 
a long outward voyage the ship might find itself 
a hundred miles or more to the north or south, and 
six or seven hundred miles to the east or west, of 
the point at which it had been aimed. Under all 
these difficulties, the approximations mado to cor- 
rect sailing by the most skilful mariners were some- 
times wonderful, Doubtless this very poverty of 
resources served to sharpen their watchful sagacity.? 
To sail the seas was in those days a task requiring 
high mental equipment; it was no work for your 
commonplace skipper. Human faculty was taxed 
to its utmost, and human courage has never been 
more grandly displayed than by the glorious sail 
ors of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 


We are now prepared to appreciate the charac- 
ter of the work that was done in the course of the 
first attempts to find an oceanic route from Europe 


oa to Asia. Thon,as in other great epochs 
So Navgator, of history, men of genius arose to meet 


the oceasion. In 1894 was born Prince 
Henry of Portugal, since known as Henry the 
Navigator? He was fourth son of King John L, 


1 Compare the remarks of Mr. Clark Russall on the mariners 
of the seventeenth contury, in his William Dampier, p. 12. 

2 My chief authorities for the achiovoments of Prinue Tonry 
and his stacessors aro the Portuguese historians, Barros and Azus 
rara. The best edition of the formeris a modern ono, Banos y 
Couto, Decadas da Asia, nova edicdo con Indice geral, Lishou, 
4778-88, 24 vols. 12m0, I also refer sometimes to the Lisbon, 
1752, edition of the Decada primeira, in folio, The pricoless con 
temporary work of Azurara, written in 1453 under Prince Homry'a 
direction, was not printed until the present century: Azurara, 
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the valiant and prudent king under whom began 
the golden age of Portugal, which lasted until the 
conquest of that country in 1680 by Philip II. of 
Spain, Tenry’s mother was Philippa, daughtor 
of John of Gaunt, He was therefore cousin to 
our own IIenry V. of England, whom ho quite 
equalled in genius, while the laurels that he won 
were more glorious than thoso of Agincourt, In 
1415, being then in his twenty-first year, Princo 
Henry played a distinguished part in tho expe- 
dition which captured Couta from the Moors, 
While in Morocco he gathored such information 
as he could concerning the interior of the conti- 
nent: he learned something about the onses of 
Sahara, the distant river Gambia, and the caravan 
trade between Tunis and Timbuatoo, whereby gold 
was carried from the Guinea coast to Mussulman 
ports on the Mediterranean. If this coast could 
bo reached by sea, its gold might be brought to 
Lisbon as well. ‘To divert such treasure from tho 
infidel and secuve it for a Christian nation was an 
enterprise fitted to kindle a prince’s cnthusiasm, 
While Henry felé the full force of these consid- 
erations, his thonghts took a wider range, The 
views of Pomponius Mela had always been held in 
high osteem by scholars of the Spanish peninsula, 
and down past that Gold Coast Priveo Honry saw 


Chronica do Descobrimento ¢ Conquista de Guiné, Paris, 1841, a 
superb edition in royal quarto, edited by the Viscount da Caw 
reira, with introduction and notos by the Viscount do Saniarom. 
1 Partly, perhaps, boeause Mela was himself a Spanined, and 
partly becauso his opinions had boon shared and supported by St 
Isidore, of Seville (A. ». 670-030), whose lenrnod works exercised 
dmmongo authority throughout the Middle Ages, It is in ono of 
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the ocean route to the Indies, the road whoreby 
i a vast empire might be won for Portus 
ja iden of an jit 
anan route (a gal and millions of wandering heathen 
hot it vatghe souls might be gathered into the fold 
of Christ. To doubt the sincerity of 
tho latter motive, or to belittle its influence, would 
be to do injustice to Prince Honry, — such cynical 
injustice as our hard-headed age is only too apt 
to mete out to that romantic time and the fresh 
enthusiasm which inspired its heroic performances, 
Princo Henry was earnest, conscientious, large- 
minded, and in the best sense devout; and there 
can be no question that in his mind, as in that of 
Columbus, and (with somewhat more alloy) in the 
minds of Cortes and others, the desire of converting 
the heathen and strengthening the Church served 
as a most powerful incentive to the actions which 
in the course of little more than a century quite 
changed the face of the world. 

Filled with such lofty and generous thoughts, 
Prince Henry, on his return from Morocco, in 
1418, chose for himself a secluded place of abode 
where he could devote himself to his purposes un- 
disturbed by the court life at Lisbon or by political 
solicitations of whatever sort, In the Morocco 
campaign he had won such military renown that 
he was now invited by Pope Martin V, to take 
chief command of the papal army; and presently 
he received similar flattering offers from his own 
cousin, Henry V. of England, from John II, of 


St Tsidore’s hooks (Etymologiarum, xiii. 10, apud Migne, Patrou 
logia, tom. lexxii. col, 484) that wo first find the word ‘ Mediterra 
rean”? used as @ propor name for that great land-locked aca. 
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Castilo, and from the Iimperor Sigismund, who, 
for shamefully violating his imperial word and 
permitting the burning of John Fuss, was now 
sorely pressed by the enraged and rebellious Bohe- 
mians, Such invitations had no charm for Temry. 
Refusing them one and all, he retired to the pro- 
montory of Sagres, in the southernmost yo grorod 
province of Portugal, tho anciont king- Pomentoy. 
dom of Algarve, of which his father now appointed 
him governor. That lonely and baryen rock, pro- 
truding into the ocean, had long ago impressed the 
imagination of Greek and Roman writers; thoy 
called it the Sacred Promontory, and supposed it 
to be the westernmost limit of the habitable earth 
There the young prince proceeded to build an 
astronomival observatory, the first that his country 
had ever seen, and to gather about him a school of 
men competent to teach and men eagor ta lea 
the mysteries of map-making and tho art of navi- 
gation. There he spent the greater part of his 
life} thence he sent forth his captains to plough 
the southern seas; and as yenr after yorr the 
weather-beaton ships rotwned from their vontuvo- 
some pilgrimage, the first glimpse of home that 
greoted them was likely to be the beacon-light in 
the towor where the master sat poring ovor probs 
lems of Archimedes or watching tho stars. For 
Henry, whose molto was “Talent de bion faire,” 
or (in the old French usage) “ Desire? to do well,” 
1 ‘Opotus 58 rat wepl ris Kew array Adyerai+ duopindraroy pey 
hp onuctoy rhs olxoundyns, 7d T&v "IBhpwr dxparhptoy, $ xarodow 
‘tepdy. Strabo, ti 5, § 14; of. Dionysius Poriogotes, y. 101. In 


reality it lies not quite so far west as the country avound Lisbon. 
5 2 See Littsé, Dictionnaire, s, v. Talent; Du Cangu, Glossas 
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was wont to throw himself wholo-hearted into 
whatever he undertook, and the study of astron- 
omy and mathematics he pursued so zealously as 
to roach a foremost place aiaong the experts of his 
cme. With such tastes and such ambition, he 
was singularly fortunate in wielding ample peou. 
niary resources; if such a combination could be 
more often realized, the welfare of mankind would 
be notably enhanced. Prince Henry was Grand 
Master of the Order of Christ, an organization 
half military, half religious, and out of its abundant 
revenues he made the appropriations needful for 
the worthy purpose of advancing the interests of 
science, converting the heathen, and winning a 
commercial empire for Portugal. At first he had 
to encounter the usual opposition to lavish expens 
diture for a distant object without hope of imme- 
diate veturns ; but after a while his dogged perse- 
verance began to be rewarded with such successes 
as to silence all adverse comment. 

The first work in hand was the rediscovery of 
coasts and islands that had ceased to be visited 
even before the breaking up of the Roman Em- 
pire. For more than a thousand years the Ma- 

deiras and Canaries had been wellnigh 
‘Tho Madeira, 
aut Conary forgotten, and upon the coast of the 
Islands. * . : 

African continent no ship ventured be- 
yond Cape Non, the headland so named because 
it said “No!” to the wistful mariner) There 
rium, “ talentum, animi deoretum, voluntas, desidorium, oupidi- 
tas,” ota.; of. Raynounrd, Glossaire Provengale, tom, v. p. 206, 
French was then fashionable at court, in Liabon as well as in 


London, 
1 The Portuguese proverb was “Quem passar o Cabo de Naa 
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had been some re-awakening of maritime activity 
in tho course of the fourtoenth century, chiefly 
due, no doubt, to the use of the compass, Bo. 
tween 1817 and 1851 certain Portuguese ships, 
with Genoese pilots, had visited not only the Ma. 
deivas and Canaries, but even the Azores, 9 thou. 
sand miles out in the Atlantic; and these groups 
of islands are duly laid down upon the so-called 
Medici map of 1851, proserved in the Laurentian 
library at Florence. The voyage to the Azores 
was probably the greatest feat of ocean navigation 
that had been performed down to that time, but it 
was not followed by cclonization. Again, some- 
where about 1877 Madeira seems to have been 
visited by Robert Machin, an Englishman, whose 
adventures make a most romantic story; and in 
1402 the Norman Imnight, Jean de Béthencourt, 
had begun to found a colony in the Cananies, for 
which, in return for aid and supplies, he did hom. 
age to the King of Castile? As for tho African 


ou voltaré on no,” i. a.‘ Whoever paskos Capo Non will roturn 
or not.” Seo Lns Cnsns, Hist. de las Indias, tom. i. p, 178; Maw 
riana, Hist. de Espafa, tom. i. p, 01; Barros, tom. i, p. 86. 

1 An ongravodl copy of this map may bo fond in Major's 
Prince Henry the Navigator, London, 1808, facing p. 107. Inood 
havdly say that in all that rolates to tho Portuguese voyagos I 
am under grant obligation to Mi. Major's profoundly learned and 
oritionl rosoarohos, Ho has fairly congquorod this subject and 
made it his own, and whoovor touchos it aftor him, howovor 
Ughtly, must always owe him a tribute of avknowledgment, 

2 SeoBontior and Le Vorrior, The Canarian, or, Book of the 
Conquest and Conversion of the Canaries, tranalatod and edited 
by R, H, Mojox, London, 1872 (Haklnyt Soa), In 1414, Bé. 
thencourt's naphew, loft in charge of these islands, sold them to 
Princo Henry, but Castile porsistod in claiming thom, and at 
dongth in 1479 her claim was rocognizod by treaty with Portugal 
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coast, Cape Non had also been passed at some time 
dwing the fourteenth century, for Cape Bojador 
is laid down on tho Catalan map of 1875 ; but be- 
yond that point no one had dared take the risks of 
the unknown sea, 

The first achievement under Prince Henry’s 
guidance was the final rediscovery and coloniza- 
tion of Porto Santo and Madeira in 1418-25 by 
Gonsalvez Zarco, Tristam Vaz, and Bartholomew 
Perestrelot This work occupied the prince’s at- 
tention for some years, and then came up the prob- 
lem of Cape Bojador. The difficulty was twofold ; 


Of all the Afrioan islands, therefore, the Canaries alone came to 
belong, and still belong, to Spain, 

1 Perostrelo had with him a female rabbit which littered on 
the vayage, and being Janded, with hor young, at Porto Santo, 
forthwith illustrated tho fearful rato of multiplication of which 
organisms aré capable in tho absence of enemies or other adverso 
ciroumstances to check it, (Darwin, Origin of Species, olinp. sii.) 
Thess rabbits swarmed all over the island and devoured every 
green ‘and succulont thing, insomuch that they came near conyort- 
ing it into a desert, Prince Honry's enomies, who wera vexed 
at the exponditure of money in such colonizing enterprises, were 
thus furnished with a wonderful argument. They maintained 
that God had evidently orented thoso islands for benats alone, not 
for mon! ‘En este tiompo habia on todo Portugal grandisimas 
maurmuragiones del Infante, vidudole tan ondicioso y ponor tanta 
diligencta en el desoubrir do Ia tierra y costa de Africa, disiondo 
que destrnia el raino on Jos gastos quo hacia, y consumin los yaci- 
nos dél en ponor on tanto peligro y datio In gonto portoguosa, 
donds muchos morian, onvidndolos on demanda de tierras que 
nunca los reyes do Espafia pasndos so atrevieron 4 emprender, 
donde habia de hacer muchas viudas y buérfanos con esta an por. 
fia. Tomaban por argumento, que Dios no habia oriado aquellas 
tiorras sino para bestins, pues en tan poco tiempo en aquella isla 
tantos conejos habia multiplicado, que no dejaban cosa que para 
auatentacion de los hombres fuese monester.’’ Las Casas, Hist, 
de las Indias, tom. i, p. 180. See also Azurara, Chronica do 
descobrimento ¢ conguista de Quind, cap. lxxxiil. : 
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the waves about that headland were apt to bo bois: 
terous, and wild sailor’s fancies were apt to enkin- 
dle a mutinous spivit in the crews. It avs 
was not until 1433-35 that Gil Hannes, parece “Gnpo 
a@ commander of unusually elcar hoad it 
and steady nerves, made threo attempts and fairly 
passed the dreaded spot. In tho first attempt he 
failed, as his predecessors had done, to double the 
cape; in the second attempt he doubled it; in the 
third he sailed nearly two hundred miles beyond, ' 
This achievement of Gil Eanes (anglice, plain 
Giles Jones) marks an era. It was the beginning 
of great things. When we think of the hesita- 
tion with which this step was taken, and the vocif- 
erous applause that greoted the successful captain, 
it ig strange to reflect that babes were already 
porn in 1485 who were to livo to hear of the pro, 
digious voyages of Columbus and Gama, ,Vespu- 
cius and Magellan. After seven years a furthor 
step was taken in advance; in 1442 Antonio Gon- 
galves brought gold and negro slaves sosinning of 
from the Rio a’ Ouro, or Rio del Oro, astm 
fonr hundred miles beyond Cape Boja- ™ 
dor, OF this beginning of the modern slave-trade 
I shall treat in a future chapter,t Let it sufficed 
here to observe that Prince Henry did not discour- 
age but sanctioned it, The first aspect which this 
baleful traffic assumed in his mind was that of a 
means for converting the heathen, by bringing black. 
men and women to Portugal to be taught the true 
faith and the ways of civilized people, that they 
might in due season be sent back to their native 
1 See helow, vol. ii, pp. 420-481, 
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land to instruct their heathen brethren, The kings 

of Portugal should have a Christian empire in 

epee Africa, and in course of time the good 

leathon com Work might be extended to the Indies, 

trlos to tha * . 

Portuguaeo Accordingly a special message was sent 
ey to Pope Eugenius IV., informing him 


of the discovery of the country of these barbaw 
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ous people beyond the limits of the Mussulman 
world, and asking for a grant in perpetuity to 
Portugal of all heathen lands that might be dis. 
covered in further voyages beyond Capo Bojador, 
even so far as to include the Indies! The request 
found favour in the eyes of Kugenius, and the 
grant was solemnly confirmed by succeeding popes. 
To these proceedings we shall again have occasion 
to refer, We have here to observe that the dis 
covery of gold and the profits of the slave-trade —~ 
thongh it was as yet conducted npon a very small 
seale — served to increase the interest of the Poy. 
tuguese people in Prince [Lenry’s work and to 
diminish the obstacles in his way, A sneceasion 
of gallant captains, whose names make a glorious 
roll of honowr, carvied on the work of exploration, 
reaching the farthest point that had been aitained 
by the ancients. In 1445 Dinis Fernandog passed 


1 “Fn ol alto do 1442, viondo ol Iufanto que so habia pasado el 
enbo del Boxador y que Ja tierra iba muy adelante, y que todos 
Jos navifos que invinba traian muchos oselaves moros, don qtto pa- 
gaha los gastos que hacia y que cada din erecin mda ol proyooho 
Y 80 prosperaba su amada negociacion, dotermind de inviar 4 su- 
plicar al Papa Martino V., .. « quo hieiose gracin 4 1a Coron 
real de Portageal de los romos y softorfos quo habla y hobiose 
@osdo ol cabo dol Boxador adelante, hacia ol Oxionte y la Indin 
inclusive; y ansf so Ins coneedid, . « « con todas Jag thorras, pu 
ertos, islns, tratos, rescntos, peaquorins y cosas d asio portono- 
efontes, poniondo consuras y penns 4 toilos los reyes cristinnos, 
principes, y sofiores y comunidades quo & osto lo porturbason; 
despues, dicen, quo los sumos pontificas, sucesores do Martino, 
coma Engenic IY. y Nicolas V. y Calixte ITY. Jo conflymaron.” 
Las Casas, Hist. de las Indias, tom. i. p. 185. Tho name of Mar- 
tin V. is a slip of the mamory on the part of Las Cusns. That 
pope had died of apoploxy olevon years bofore, Ié was Eugonius 
I¥. who mado this momorable grant to the crown of Portugal, 
Tho orror is repeated in Irving's Columbus, vol. i. p. 839, 
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Cape Verde, and two years later Langarote found 
the mouth of the Gambia. In 1456 Luigi Cada- 
mosto — a Venetian captain in the service of Por- 
tugal ~ went as far as the Rio Grandoe; in 1460 
Diego Gomez discovered the Cape Verde islands ; 

and in 1462 Piedro de Cintra reached 
Advencoto = Sierra Leone! At the same timo, in 

various expeditions between 1431 and 
1466, the’ Azores (i. e. “ Hawk” islands) were re- 
discovered and colonized, and yoyages out into the 
Sea of Darkness began to lose something of their 
manifold terrors. 

Prince Henry did not live to seo Africa circum. 
navigated. At the time of his death, in 1463, his 
ships had not gone farther than the spot where 
Hanno found his gorillas two thousand years be- 
fore. But the work of this excellent prince did 
not end with his death. His adventurous spirit 
lived on in the school of accomplished navigators 
he had trained. Many voyages were made after 
1462, of which we need mention only those that 
marked new stages of discovery. In 1471 two 
knights of the royal household, Jo&o de Santarem 
and Pedro de Escobar, sailed down the Gold Coast 
and crossed the equator; three years later the line 
Advmoote 8 again crossed by Fernando Po, dis 
the Hottentot coverer of the island that bears hig 
by name. In 1484 Diego Cam went on 
as far as the mouth of the Congo, and entered inte 


1 The first published account of the yoyages of Cadamosto and 
Cintra was in the Paesi nouamente retrouati, Vieonza, 1507, 4 
amali quarto which can now sometimes be bonght for from twelva 
to fifteen hundred dollars. Seo also Grynaus, Novus Orda, 
Basel, 1582, 
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very friondly velations with the negroes there. In 
a second voynge in 1485 this onterprising onptain 
pushed on a thousand miles farther, and set up a 
cross in 22° south latitude on the const of tho ITot- 
tentot country. Brisk irading went on along the 
Gold Coast, and missionaries were sont to the 


Congo. 


1 Tt wag in the course of these voyages upon the Afvionn const 
that civilized Buropeans frst became familiar with pooplo below 
the uppor status of barbarism. Savyagery and barbarism of the 
Jowor types were practically unknown in tho Middlo Agos, and 
almost, though probably not quite unknown, to iho oivilized nea- 
ples of the Mediterranean in ancient times, ‘Tho history of tho 
tvo words is intoresting, Tho Groak word AdpBapos, whenes Eng, 
barbarian (== Sanskrit ba bara, Tuntin balbus), means “1 slam~ 
merer,” oy one who talka gibberish, 1. 0. in a language wo do uot 
understand. Aristophanos (Aves, 100) vory prettily applies the 
epithot to the inarticulate singing of birds, ‘Cha names Welsh, 
Walloon, Wallachian, and Belvoch, given to these peoploa by 
thoir neighbours, have procisoly the samo monning (Kuhn's Zeit. 
schrift, ii, 262) ; and in like manner the Russians call Uhe Gormans 
Nyemetch, ov poople who cannot talk (Schafartk, Stawiscke Atters 
thumer, i, 443; Pott, Etym. Forsch, it, 621), Tho Greoks enlled all 
men but themaclves barbarians, including such olvilized peoplo ag 
tho Poraians. ‘he Romans applicd the name to all tribes and nas 
tions outside the limits of the Empire, aud tho Italtana of tre Jator 
Middle Ages bestowed it upon all nations outside of Taly, Upon 
its lax use in vecent times I have nlroady communted (above, pn: 
26-86), Tho tondonoy to apply tho opithot to anvages is madom 
‘The word savage, on the other hand, which came to us as tia Old 
Fronoh satvage or salvage (Ital. selvaggio, aalvatico), is the Latin 
ailvaticua, sylyations, saluaticua, that which porlains to n fovoat and 
is sylvan or wild. In its aneliost uenge it had xoforence to plants 
and beasts rather than to mon. Wild apples, poara, or Inuraly 
avo charactorized by the opithat ayluaticus in Varvo, De re rustica, 
4,40; and either this adjectivo, or its aquivalont aflvestris, waa 
used of wild animals ag contrasted with domeationtod Donate, ag 
wild sheep and wild fowl, in Columolla, vil. 2; vill, 12, op wolves, 
in Propevtius, iil, ‘7, or mica, in Pliny, xxx. 22. (Qoonsionally it ta 
aed of men, as in Pliny, vili, '70.) ‘Tho meaning was tho same in 
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Theso voyages into the southern hemisphere 
dealt a damaging blow to tho theory of an impas- 


mediaval Latin (Du Cango, Glossarium, Niort, 1880, tom. vil. p. 
686) and in Old French, as “* La douce yoiz du lonssignol sauvage 
(Michel, Chansons de chatelain de Coucy, xix.). Iu the romance 
of Robert le Diable, in the verses 

Sho, so vos fnsten Savages 

‘Viors mol, jo n° pris mio garda, ate. 
the roforonce is plainly to degonerata civilized mon froquenting 
the forests, such as bandits or ontlaws, not to what wo call say. 
ages, 

Medisval writers certainly had some idea of savages, but it 
was not based upon any actual acquaintance with such people, 
but upon imporfectly apprehended statemonts of ancient writers, 
At the famous ball at the Motel de Saint Pol in Paris, in 1308, 
King Charles VI. and five noblomen wor dressed in olose-fitting 
auits of linen, thickly covered fiom head to foot with tow or flax, 
the colour of hair, go as to look like '‘savagos.” In thie attire no- 
pady rocognized them, and the Duko of Orleans, in his ongerness 
to make out whe they wora, brought a torch too near, ao that the 
flax took fire, and four of tho noblemen were burvued to death, , 
See Froisgart’s Chronicles, tr, Johnes, London, 1808, vol. xi, pp 
00-78, Tho point of the story ia that savages were aupposed to 
ho men covered with hair, like beasts, and Froissart, in relating 
it, evidently new no better, Whenco came this notion of hairy 
men? Probably from Hanno’s gorillas (soe above, p, 801), 
through Pliny, whose huge farrago of facta and fanoies was a sort 
of honschold Peter Parley in madimval monastorics. Pliny speaks 
rapentedly of men covered with hair from hend to foot, and seat~ 
ters them about according to his fanoy, in Caymania and other 
distant places (List, Nat., vi, 28, 86, vii. 2). 

Groalz and Roman writers soom to have had some slight now 
ledge of savagery and the lower status of barbarism ns prevail+ 
ing in xemoto places (“' Ptolomée dit que 3 extremitds de Ja terre 
habitable sont gons sauvagos,” Oresme, Les Lthiques d' alristote, 
Paris, 1488), but thoir remarks are usually vague. Soldom do we 
get such a clean-cut statement ag that of Tacitua about the Finns, 
that they hava neither horses nor hausea, sleep on the ground, 
are clothed in skins, live by tha chase, and for want of iron usa 
bone-tipped arrows (Germania, cap. 40). More often we have 
unconscionable yarns about mon withont noses, or with only one 
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sable fiery zone; but as to the civeumnavigability 
of the African continent, the long stretch of const 
beyond the equator seomed moro in harmony with 
Ptolemy's views than with thoso of en 
eMcot of thaaa 


Mela. The eastward trend of the Gninea aircoveries 
upon the thos 


const was at first in favour of the latter orles of Pol. 
omy and Mol 

geographer, but when Santarom and 

Escobar found it turning southward to the equator 

the facts began to refute him, According to Mela 


eyo, tailed mon, solid-hoofed mon, Amazona, and parthonogonosts, 
The Troglodytos, or Cave-dwollors, on tho Nubian coast of tha 
Red Sea seem to havo bean in tho middlo rtatus of barbarism 
(Diodorus, iii, 82; Agatharchides, 61~68), and tho Ichthyophagi, 
or Fish-eatera, whom Nearchus found on the shores of Gedrosin 
(Arrian, Indica, cap. 20), wore probably in a lower atago, porhaps 
true savages, It fs exceedingly curious that Mola puts a xaco of 
pygmios at tho hoadwaters of tho Nile (600 map above, p. 804), 
Te thiy only an eoho from Jliad, i}, 0, or ean any anoiont travollor 
havo penetrated fnr enough inland toward the oqnator to havo 
heard reports of tho dwarfish race latoly visited by Stanloy (In 
Darkest Africa, vol. ti, pp, 100-101, 164)? Strabo had no real 
knowledge of savagory in Africa (of, Bunbury, Hist. Alnetent 
Geog, i. 881), Sataspos may have seon barbarians of low typo, 
possibly on ono of tho Canary isles (800 doseription of Canurians 
in Major's Prince Henry, p. 242). Ptolomy had heard of an island 
of cannibal in tho Indian ocean, porhaps ono of tho Andaman 
group, visited A.D. 1203 by Marco Polo, ‘Iho peoplo of thosa 
islands rank among tho lowest savagos on the earth, aud Marco 
was disguatod and horrified ; their bonatly focos, with hugo prog- 
nathous jaws and projecting onnino tooth, ho triad to dosoribe by 
calling thom a dog-hoaded poople. Str JIonry Yulo anggoata that 
the mention of Cynocephali, ov Dag-heade, in aneiont weltera may 
have had am rnalogous origin (Marco Polo, vol. $i. p, 262). ‘This 
visit of the Vonotian travollor te Andaman was ono of yory fow 
roal glimpses of savagory vouchsafod to Europeans bofare the 
fifteonth contury ; and a gonoral roviow of the stbjoct brings out 
in a strong light the truthfulness and authentlolty of the dosorip- 
tion of Amorioan Indiana in Evio the Red’s Saga, ns shown abovo, 
pp: 185-102, 
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they should have found it possible at once to sail 
eastward to the gulf of Aden, What if it should 
turn out after all that there was no connection be- 
tween the Atlantic and Indian oceans? Every 
added. league of voyaging toward the tropic of 
Capricorn must have been fraught with added 
discouragement, for it went to prove that, even if 
Ptolemy’s theory was wrong, at any rate the ocean 
route to Asia was indefinitely longer than had 
been supposed. But was it possible to imagine 
any other route that should be more direct? To 
a trained mariner of original and imaginative 
mind, sojourning in Portugal and keenly watching 
the progress of African discovery, the years just 
following the voyage of Santarem and Escobar 
would be a period eminently fit for suggesting 
such a question, Let us not forget this date of 
1471 while we follow Prince Henry’s work to its 
first gfand climax. 

About the time that Diego Cam was visiting the 
tribes on the Congo, the negro king of Benin, 
a country by the mouth of the Niger, sent an 
embassy to John II. of Portugal (Prince Henry’s 
nephew), with a request that missionary priests 
might be sent to Benin. It has been thought that 
the woolly-haired chieftain was really courting an 
alliance with the Portuguese, or perhaps he thought 
their “medicine men” might have the knack of 
confounding his foes. The negro envoy told King 
John that a thousand miles or so east of Benin 
there was an august sovereign who ruled over many 
subject peoples, and at whose court there was an 
order of chivalry whose badge or emblem wag 
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a brazen cross, Such, at Least, was the king’s in. 
terpretation of the negro’s words, and forthwith ho 
jumpod to the conclusion that this Afvi- wows ot 
can potentate must be Proster John, “re 
whose name was redolent of all the marvels of tho 
mysterious East. To find Prester John would be 
along step toward golden Cathay and the isles of 
apice. So the king of Portugal rose to the ocoasion, 
and attacked the problem on both flanks at onad, 
He sent Pedvo de Covilham by way of Egypt to 
Aden, and he sent Bartholomew Dias, with three 
fifty-ton caravels, to make one more attempt to 
find an end to the Atlantic coast of Africa. 

Covilham’s jowney was full of interesting expe- 
riences. Ho sniled from Aden to Hindustan, and 
on his roturn visited Abyssinia, whore goyniam's 
the semi-Christian king took such a lil surny- 
ing to him that he would nevor let him go, So 
Covilham spent the rest of his life, more than 
thirty years, in Abyssinia, whence he was able 
now and then to send to Portugal items of infor- 
mation. concerning eastern Afvian that wore after- 
wards quite serviceable in voyages upon the Indian 
ocean} 

The daring captain, Bartholomew Dins, started 
in August, 1486, and after passing nearly four 
hundred miles beyond tha tropio of Capricorn, 
was dviven duo south boforo heavy winds for 
thirteen days without seeing land. At the end of 
this stress of weather he turned his prows enst- 
ward, expecting soon to reach the const. But as 
he had passed the southernmost point of Africa 


~ © Soe Major's India tn tho Fifteenth Century, pp. laxxy.-xo 
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and no land appeared before him, after a while 
Bartholomew Be steered northward and landed near 
Dinspasses = the mouth of Gauritz river, more than 


th Gipe of 3 ‘ 
Good Hops iwwo hundred miles east of the Cape of 


and entors the 
Indian ocean, Good Hope, Thence he pushed on 
about fonr hundred miles farther eastward as far 
as the Great Fish river (about 83° 80! S., 27° 10! 
E.), where the coast begins to have a steady trend 
to the northeast. Dias was now fairly in the In- 
dian ocean, and could look out with wistful triumph 
upon that waste of waters, but his yorn-out crows 
refused to go any farther and he was compelled 
reluctantly to turn back. On the way homeward 
the ships passed in full sight of the famous head- 
land which Dias called the Stormy Cape; but 
after arriving at Lisbon, in December, 1487, when 
the report of this noble voyage was laid before 
King,John II., his majesty said, Nay, let it rather 
be called the Cape of Good Ifope, since there was 
now much reason to believe that they had found 
the long-sought ocean route to the Indies! Though 
this opinion turned out to be correct, it is well for 
us to remember that the proof was not yet com- 
1 The greatest of Portuguese poats represents the Genius of 
the Cape as appearing to the storm-tossed mariners in cloud-like 
shape, like the dinnt that the fisherman of tho Arabian tale re- 
lensed from a casket. He expresses indignation at thelr audacity 


in discovering his scoret, hithoito hidden fiom mankind; — 


Eu sou aquelle ocoulte 6 grande Oabo, 
A quem ohamais yds outros Tormontorlo, 
Que nunon & Piolomeo, Pomponto, Estrabo, 
Plinio, 6 quantos passaram, ful notorios 
Aqui toda a Africans costa ncabo 
Nosta meu non vista promontorto, 
Qua para o polo Antarctico se estendo, 
Aquem yosea ousadin tanto offonde. 
Camoens, Os Lusiadas, v. 50, 
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plete. No one could yet say with cortainty that 
the African coast, if followed a few miles enat of 
Great Fish river, would not again ivend southward 
and run all the way to the pole. The completed 
proof was not obtained until Vaseo da Gama 
crossed the Indian ocean ten years lator. 

This voyage of Bartholomew Dias was longer 
and in many respects more remarkable than any 
that is known to have been mado bolore that time, 
From Lisbon back to Lisbon, reckoning the sinn- 
osities of the coast, but making no allowance for 
tacking, the distance run by those tiny craft was 
not less than thirteen thousand miles. 

This voyago completed tho overthrow of ofthe Wsoer. 
the fery-zone doctrine, so far ns Afvicn °** 

wwas concerned ; it penctrated far into the southorn 
semporate zono where Mela had placed his antipo- 
ual world; it dealt a staggering blow to tho con. 
tinental theory of Ptolemy ; and its success made 
men’s minds readier for yet moro daring enter- 
prises. Among the shipmates of Dias on this 
ever memorable voyage was a well-trained and 
enthusiastic Italian mariner, nono other partnolomew 
than Ba tholomew, tho younger brother 7!" 
of Christopher Columbus, There was tue dra 
matic propriety in the presence of that man at 
just this time; for not only did all those Inter 
African voyages stand in a direct causal relation 
to the discovery of America, but as an immediate 
consequence of the doubling of the Cape of Good 
Hope we shall presently find Bartholomew Colum. 
bus in the very next yoar on his way to England, 
to enlist the aid of King YWonry VIL in behalf of 
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a scheme of unprecedented boldness for which his 
elder brother had for some years been seeking to 
obtain the needful funds. Not long after that dis. 
appointing voyage of Santarem and Dseobar in 
1471, this original and imaginative sailor, Chris. 
topher Columbus, had conceived (or adopted and 
made his own) a new method of solving the prob- 
lem of an ocean route to Cathay. Wo have now 
to sketch the early career of this epoch-making 
man, and to see how he came to be brought into 
close relations with the work of the Portuguese 
explorers. 


CHAPTER V. 


TIE SEARCH FOR THE INDIGS. 
WESTWARD OR SPANISH ROUTE 


Our information concerning the life of Colum: 
bus before 1492 is far from heing as satisfactory 
as one could wish. Unquestionably ho ig to be 
deemed fortunate in having had for his biographers 
two such men as his friend Las Casas, one of the 
noblest charactors and most faithful historians of 
that or any ago, and his own son Ferdinand Co- 
lumbus, © most accomplished scholar and bibli« 
ographer, The later years of Fordinand’s lifo 
were devoted, with loving care, to the gotcos ot 
preparation of a biography of hig {xonnatlon | 
fathor ; and his book — which unfortu. If of Colum 
nately survives only in tho Italian trans- te, a" 
lation of Alfonso Ulloa! published in Clone 
Venice in 1571 — is of priceless value. As Wash- 
ington Irving long ago wrote, it is “an invaluable 
document, entitled to great faith, and is the corner. 


1 Jistorie del 8, D, Fernando Colombo 3 Nelle quali s' he pavti« 
colare, § verd relatione della vita, §+ de’ faut dell’ Ammiragho D, 
Christoforo Colombo, suo padre: Jt dello scoprimenta, ch’ eyli fece 
dell’ Indie Occidentati, dette Monde~ Nvovo, hora posseduta dat 
Serenise. Re Catolico: Nuouamente di lingua Spagnuola tradotie 
nell’ Italiana dal 8, Alfonso Vuloa. Con privilegio, In Vanuvis, 
Mpuxxt. Appresso Francesco de! Franceschi Sanese, ‘Tho prine 
cipal reprints ave those of Milan, 1014; Venico, 1076 and 1078} 
London, 1867, I always cite it as Vita dell’ Anniraglio. 
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stone of the history of the American continent.” ! 
After Ferdinand’s death, in 1539, his papers seem 
to have passed into the hands of Las Casas, who, 
from 1552 to 1561, in the seclusion of tho college 
of San Gregorio at Valladolid, was ongaged in 
writing his great “ History of the Indies.”? or. 
dinand’s superb library, one of the finest in Tu. 
rope, was bequeathed to the cathedral at Seville. 
It contained some twenty thousand volumes in 
print and manuscript, four fifths of which, through 
shameful neglect or vandalism, have perished or 
been scattered. four thousand volumes, however, 
are still preserved, and this library (known as the 
ae wie Biblioteca Colombina ") ig full of in. 
Golgmbina at terest for the historian, Book-buying 

: was to Ferdinand Columbus one of the 
most important occupations in life. His books 
were not only carefully numbered, but on the last 
leaf of each one he wrote a memorandum of the time 
and place of its purchase and the swn of money 
paid for it4 This habit of Ferdinand’s has fur- 


1 Irving's Life of Columbus, New York, 1808, vol. iii, p. 876, 
My references, unloss otherwise specified, ave to this, the ‘ Goof- 
fray Crayon,” edition. 

2 Tne Casas, Lfistoria de las Indias, ahora por primera vez dada 
d luz por el Marqués de la Fuensanta del Valle y D. José Sancho 
Rayon, Madrid, 1875, 5 vols, 8yo. 

§ Fu questo D. Ernando di non minor valore dol padre, ma 
di molte pi lottere ot scienze dotato che quelle non fu; et il 
quale Iasoid alla Chiase maggiore di Siviglia, dovo hoggi si vede 
honorevolmente sepolto, una, non aola numerosissima, ma richiast 
ma libraria, et piona di molti libri in ogni facoltd et seionza rariast« 
mi: laquals da coloro che 1 han voduta, vien stimata dello pik 
rare cose di tutta Europa,” Moleto's prefatory lotter to Vita dell! 
Ammiraglio, April 25, 1571. 

4 Foz oxample, “ Manuel de la Sancta Fe catdlica, Sevilla, 1405, 
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nished us with clues to the solution of some inter. 
esting questions. Besides this, ho was much given 
to making marginal notes and comments, which 
ave sometimes of immense value, and, more than 
all, there ave still to be seon in this library a few 
wooks that belonged 10 Christopher Columbus him- 
self, with very important notes in his own hand 
writing and in that of his brother Bartholomew, 
Las Casas was familiar with this grand collection 
in the days of its compleioncss, he was well ac- 
quainted with all the members of the Columbus 
family, and he had evidently read the manuseript 
sources ‘of Ferdinand’s book; for a comparison 
with Ulloa’s version shows that considerable por- 
tions of the original Spanish text— or of the doc- 
uments upon which it rested — ave preserved in the 
work: of Las Casas.t The citation and adoption of 
Ferdinand’s statements by the latter writer, who 
was able independently to verify them, is therefore 
in most cases equivalont to corroboration, and tho 
two writers together form an authority of tho 
weightiest kind, and not lightly io be questioned or 
set aside. 
ind, Coaté on Toledo 34 marnyedia, afio 111, D de Oatubre, No, 
BOOL"? = Tyagicomedia de Calisto y Melibea, Sevilla, 1602, tnd. 
Muchas figuras. Costd on Roma 25 onntrinos, por Junio do 1515, 
No, 2417,” ote, Sao Unrriaso, Fernand Colomb, Paris, 1872, p, 18, 
1 4) qutorita di Las Casny } d* una supromn e vitalo Impor 
tanza, tanto nella atoria di Crisiofora Colombo, como nell’ csamo 
dollo Historie di Fernando ano figlio.... 2 dal aonfronto tra 
queati dua sorittor! emergork una omogonaith sl porfotta, oho at 
potrebbe cai termini del frate domonicano rilrovawe o rifare por 
due ters il testo originale spaguuolo dello Zistorie di Fornando 
Colombo,” Perngallo, L' autenticita delle Listoris di Fernando 
Colombo, Genoa, 1884, p. 78. f 
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Besides these books of most fundamental impor. 
* tance, we have valuable accounts of some parts of 
the life of Columbus by his friend Andres Bor- 
Bornatdez ana aldez, the curate of Los Palacios near 
Peter Martyr. Seville! Peter Martyr, of Anghiera, 
by Lago Maggiore, was an intimate friend of 
Columbus, and gives a good account of his voy- 
ages, hesides mentioning him in sundry epistles.? 
Columbus himself, moreover, was such a volu- 
minous writer that his contemporaries laughed 
about it. “God grant,” says Zuiliga in a letter to 
the Marquis de Pescara, “ God grant that Gutier- 
rez may never come short for paper, for he writes 
moro than Ptolemy, more than Columbus, the man 
who discovered the Indies.”8 These writings are 
Jottomot im great part lost, though doubtless a 
Solambus, good many things will yet be brought 
to light in Spain by persistent rummaging, We 
have, however, from sixty to soventy letters and 
reports by Columbus, of which twenty-three at 
least are in his own handwriting; and all these 
have been published. 
Nevertheless, while these contemporary mato- 


1 Historia de los Reyes Catdlicos D, Fernanda y D® Isabel. 
Crénica inédita del siglo XV, esorita por el Bachiller Andrés 
Bernaldes, cura que fué do Los Palacios, Granada, 1856, 2 vols, 
amall dto. It is a book of very high authority. 

2 De orbe nove Decades, Aloald, 1516; Opus epistolarum, Com 
pluti (Aloald), 1880; Harrisse, Bibliotheca Americana Vetustis. 
sima, Nos, 88, 160, 

5 A Gutlerres yuostro solioitador, rnego & Dios que nunoa Je 
falta papol, porque esoribe mas que T'alameo y que Colan, el quo 
halld los Indias.” Rivadenoyra, Curiosidades bibliogrdficas, p. 5A 
apud Harrisae, Christophe Colomb, tom, i. p. 1, 

4 Harrisse, foc. cit., in 1884, gives the number at sixty-four. 
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rials give us abundant information concerning the 
great discoverer, from tho year 1492 until his 
death, it is quite otherwise with his earlier years, 
especially beforo his arrival in Spain in 1484. Tlis 
own allusions to these earlier years are sometimes 
hard to interpret ;! and as for his son Ferdinand, 
that writer confesses, with charactoristie and win- 
ning frankness, that his information is ee 
imporfect, inasmuch as filial respoct had ordinant 
deterred him from closely interrogating ™""™*"*" 
his father on such points, or, to tell the plain 
truth, being still very young when his father died, 
he had not then como to recognize their impor- 
tance? This does not seom sirange when wo re- 
flect that Ferdinand must have secon very little of 
his father until in 1602, at tho ago of fourteen, ho 
accompanied him on that last diffentt and disas- 
trous voyage, in which the sick and harassed old 
man could have had bub little time or streifgth for 
aught but the work in hand, Jt is not strange 
that when, a quarter of a century later, the son set 
about his litevary task, ho should now and then 
have got a dato wrong, or havo narvated some inci- 


1 Somotimes from a slip of momory or oarolossnoas of phras» 
ing, on Columbua’s part, somotimes from our Inching the oluo, 
sometimes from an orrav in numerals, common onough at all 
timas, 

2 Ora, 1! Ammiraglio avondo cogniziono dello dette solenro, 
comineid ad attondere al maro, o a faye alount yinggi in levanto a 
in pononte; de’ quali, o di molte altro cosa di quoi piimi dl to 
non ho pions notizia ; porciooshd egli vonna a morte a tempo che 
jo non aveva tanto ardiro, o pratica, por la rivoronan Mlinio, cho io 
ardigai di richiedorlo di cotali cos; ©, pox parlaro pik vorameonto, 
allora mi ritrovaya io, come giovane, molto laniana da sotal pow 
sicro.’ Vita dell’ Ammiraglio, cap. iv. 
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dents in a confusod manner, or have admitted 
some gossipping stories, tho falsehood of which can 
now plainly be detected. Such blomishes, which 
occur chiefly in the earlier part of Ferdinand’s 
book, do not essentially detract from its high au- 
thority The limits which bounded the son’s 


1 Pwenty years ago M, Harrisso published in Spanish and 
French a critical essay maintaining that the Vita dell! Ammira- 
glio was not written by Ferdinand Columbus, but probably by the 
farnoua scholar Perez de Oliva, professoy in the university of Sal- 
amanona, who died in 1580 (D. Fernando Colon, historiudor de su 
padre, Seville, 1871; Fernand Colomb: sa vte, ses cuvres, Paris, 
1872), Tho Spanish manuscript of the bool had quite a career. 
As already observed, it is clear that Las Casas used it, probably 
between 1552 and 1561, From Ferdinand’s nephew, Luis Colum- 
bus, it seoms to have passed in 1568 into the hands of Baliano di 
Fornari, a prominent citizen of Genoa, who ont it to Vouice with 
the intention of having ié edited and published with Latin and Ital. 
jan voraions, All that over appeared, howevor, was tho Italian ver~ 
sion made by Ulloa and published in 1571. Harrisse supporcs that 
tho Spanish manuscript, written by Oliva, was takon to Genoa by 
some adventurer and palmed off upon Baliano di Fornari as tho 
work of Ferdinand Columbug, Butinasmuch as Iarrisse also sup- 
poses that Oliva probably wrote the hook (nbout 1625) at Seville, 
under Ferdiuand's eyes and with dooumonts furnished by him, it 
becomes & question, in such case, how far was Oliva anything 
more than an amanuensis to Ferdinand ? and there seems really to 
bo precions little wool after so much loud orying, If the mann- 
soripé was actually written “gous los youx do Formand et avec 
documents fournis par lui,” most of the arguments alleged to 
prove that it could not have emanated from the son of Columbus 
fall to the ground, It becomes simply a question whothor Ulloa 
may havo here and thoro tampored with tha text, or made addi- 
tions of hia own, To soma oxtont ho saoms to have done so, but 
wherever the Italian version is corroborated by the Spanish 
extracts in Las Casns, we nro on aolid ground, for Las Casns died 
five years hefore the Italian vorsion was published. M. Harrissa 
does not seem as yet to have convinced many acholara. His argu- 
ments have been justly, if somowhat severely, characterized by my 
old friend, the lamented Henry Stevens (Historical Collectiony 
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accurate knowledge seom also to have bounded 
that of such friends as Bernaldez, who did not be- 
come acquainted with Columbus until after his 
arrival in Spain. 

In recent years elaborate researches have been 
made, by Ienry [larrisse and others, in the ar. 
chives of Genon, Savona, Seville, and 

Rosoarohos of 
othor places with which Columbus was Aony Tint 
connected, in the hope of supplement. * — 
ing this imperfect information concerning his car- 
lier years.!. A number of data have thus been 
obtained, which, while clearing up the subject 
most remarkably in somo directions, havo been 
made to inystify and embroil it in othors, ‘There 
is searcely a date or a fact relating to Columbus 
bofore 1492 but has been mado the subject of hot 
dispute; and some prelty wholesale reconsirue- 
tions of his biography have been attempted, 2 ‘The 
general impression, however, which the diséussions 
of the past twenty years have left wpon my rnind, 
is that the more violent hypotheses aro not likely 


London, 1881, vol, i, No, £87), and have boon olaborately vofutod 
by M, d’Avozaa, Le livre de Ferdinand Columb: revue critique des 
allegations proposées contre son authenticité, Paris, 1873; and by 
Prosporo Porngallo, Z’ autenticitd delle Historie di Fernando Co- 
lombo, Gonon, 1884, Soa aluo Fabid, Vida de ray Bartolomé do 
Las Casas, Madrid, 1809, tom. i. pp. 860-872, 

1 Seo arvisso, Christophe Colomb, Paris, 188-1, 2 vols, a work 
of immenso rogoaroh, abgolutoly indisponsnblo to ovory stucont of 
tho subjeot, though hore and thoro samowhat ovor-lngenious and 
hypororitical, and in gonoral unduly bingvd by tho author's pri. 
vato oratchot about the worl of Ferdinand, 

2 One of tho most radical of thesa reconstructions may bo 
found in the essay by M. d'Avozns, “ Canevas chronologique de la 
vio de Christophe Colomb,” in Bulletin de la Société de Gdographie, 
Paris, 1872, 6° advice, tom, iv, pp. 5-50. 
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to be sustained, and that the newly-ascertained facts 
do not call for any very radical interference with 
the traditional lines upon which the life of Colum- 
bus has heretofore been written! At any rate 
there seems to be no likelihood of such intcrfer- 
ence as to modify our views of the causal sequence 
of events that led to the westward search for the 
Indies; and it is this relation of cause and effect 
that chiefly concerns us in a history of the Discoy- 
ery of America, 


The date of the birth of Columbus is easy to 
determine approximately, but hard to determine 
with precision. In the voluminous discussion 
upon this subject the extreme limits assigned have 
been 1480 and 1456, but neither of these extremes 
is admissible, and owr choice really lies somewhere 
iia ot Ges between 1436 and 1446. Among the 


birth of town archives of Savona is a deed of 
Columbus? 


archives of sale executed August 7, 1478, by the 

father of Christopher Columbus, and 
ratified by Christopher and his next brother Gio. 
yanni2 Both brothers must then have attained 


1 Washington Inving’s Life of Columbus, anys Harvisso, “ is 
history written with judgment and impartiality, which leaves 
for behind it all descriptions of the discovery of tho Now World 
published befo1e or since.” Christophe Colomb, tom. i. p. 130, 
Irving was tho fhat to make use of the superb work of Navar 
rete, Coleccion de los viages y descubrimientos que hicieron por mar 
Jos Espasioles desde fines del sigls XV., Madrid, 1825-87, 6 vols. 
4to. Next followad Alexander yon Humboldt, with his Heamen 
critique de Phistoire de la géographie de Nouveau Continent, Pavia, 
1836-89, 5 vols. 8yo. ‘This monument of gigantic erudition 
(which, unfortunately, was never completed) wjll always remain 
indisponsable to the historian. 

2 Harrisso, op, cif. tom. ip. 106, 
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their majority, which in the republic of Genoa was 
fixed at the age of-twenty-five. Christophor, there- 
fore, can hardly have been less than soven and 
twenty, so that tho latest probable date for his 
birth is 1446, and this is the date accepted by 
Muiioz, Major, Harrisso, and Aveznc, There is no 
documentary proof, howevor, to prevent our (aking 
an earlier date ; and tho curate of Los Palacios— 
strong authority on such a point—~ says statment ot 
expressly that at the time of his death, “te 

in 1506, Columbus was “in a good old age, seventy 
years a little more or Joss.” Upon this statement 
Navarrete and Humboldt have accepted 1486 as 
the probable date of birth? The most plausible 
objection to this is a statement made by Columbus 
himself in a letter to Ferdinand and Isabella, 
written in 1501, In this letter, as frst given in 
the biography by his son, Columbus says that he 
was of “very tender age” whon ho bogan to gail 
the seas, an occupation which he has kept wp until 
the present moment; and in the next sontence but 
one he adds that “ now for forty years I have beon 


1 In sencetute bona, do odad do sotontn afios poco mas o moe 
nos”? Bernaldez, Reyes Caislrcos, tom, i. p. B34, 

9M, d'Avozne (Canevas chronologiquo, ote ) objoots to this date 
that wo have positive documentary ovidenco of the birth of Chris. 
tophor's youngest brothor Gincomo (afterwads spunishod into 
Diego) in 1468, which maces an interval of 82 yeara; so that if 
the mothor ware (sry) 18 in 1436 sho must have bomo « child at 
the age of 60. That would be unusnal, but not nnprocadonted. 
But M, Maaviaso (tom. fi, p. 24), from a moro thorough sifling of 
this documentary evideneo, scoms to have proved Unt while Gin. 
como caniot have been horn Iater than 1468 he may have boon 
born ns early as 1460; so that whatovor is loft of M. d'Avozae’s 
objection faile to the ground. 
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in this business and have gone to every place where 
there is any navigation up to the pres. 
Columbus's : wd . “ 
letter of fep- ent time.”* ‘The expression “ very ten. 
tember 10". der age” agrees with Ferdinand’s state- 
ment that his father was fourteen years old when 
he first took to the sea? Since 1446+14+40= 
1500, it is argued that Columbus was probably 
born about 1446 ; some slicklers for extreme pre- 
cision say 1447, But now there were eight years 
spent by Columbus in Spain, from 1484 to 1492, 
without any voyages at all; they were years, as he 
forcibly says, “dragged out in disputations.” § 
Did he mean to include those eight years in his 
forty spent upon the sea? Navarrete thinks he 
did not, When he wrote under excitement, as in 
this letter, his language was apt to be loose, and 
it is fair to construe it according to the general 
probabjlities of the case. This addition of eight 
years brings his statement substantially into har- 
mony with that of Bernaldez, which it really will 
not do to set aside lightly. Moreover, in the origi- 
nal text of the letter, since published by Navarrete, 
Columbus appears to say, “now for more than 
forty yeavs,” so that the agreement with Bernaldez 
becomes practically complete The good curate 


1 “Seranissimi principi, di oth molto tenera fo entrat in mare 
navigando, 6t vi ho continovato fin’ hoggi: . . . et hoggimai pas- 
sano quaranta anni che io uso per tutte quelle parti che fin hogg 
al navigano.” Vita dell’ Ammiraglto, enp, iv. 

4 Op, cit. cap. iv. ad fin. 

8“ Trajdo on disputas,” Navarrate, Coleccion, tom. it. p. 254, 

4 "Muy altos Reyes, de muy poquefia edad entré en la mar 
navegando, é Jo he continuado fasta hoy... . YA pagan de cua 
renta aftos que yo yoy en este uso: todo lo quo hoy se navega, 
todo lo he andado."” Navarrete, Coleccion, tom, ii, p. 262, Ob: 
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spoke from direct personal acquaintance, and hig 
phrases “ seventy years” and “a good old age” 


are borne ont by the royal decreo of he Ue ot 
February 28, 1505, permitting Colum peau 


‘bus to vide on a mule, instead of a horse, 16 

by reason of his old age (ancianidad) and infirm. 
ities! Such a phvaso applies much better to a 
man of sixty-nine than to a man of Afty-nine, On 
the whole, I think that Washington Inving showed 


sorvo the lame phrase “ pasan do cuaronta; ? what business hos that 
“ de” in such a placo without mas’? before it? Pasan mas lo 
oumonta,” i, a. * mora than forty; writing in haste and oxcite- 
ment, Columbus left ont a little word; or shall wa blame the 
proof-render ? Avezac himaolf translates it “il y a plus de qua. 
zante ans,” and so does Engdno Miller, in his Fronch vorsion of 
Ferdinand’s book, IHistoive de la vie de Christophe Colomb, Paris, 
1870, p. 16. 

1 That was the golden ago of sumptunry laws. Bocauso Al- 
fonso XI, of Castile (1912-1950), whon he tried to tmprogs horaos 
for tho army, found it hard {0 got ag many as ho wanigd, ho took 
it into his head that hig subjeots were raising too many mulos and 
not enough horses, So ho tried to romody the ovil by a wholosalo 
deores prohibiting all Caatilinns from riding upou muley! In prao- 
tioo this precious deoren, like other villainous prohibitory laws that 
try to prevent honest people from doing what they havo a por- 
foot right to do, proved go voxatious and inoffoctive withal that {t 
had to be perpotually fussed with and tinkersd, Ono your you 
could ride & mule and tho noxh year you could att. In 1102, as 
wo shall seo, Columbus immortalized one of these pationt bonsts 
by riding it a ow milos from Granada. But in 01 Pordinand 
and Isabella decreed that nobody oxcopt women, childion, and 
clorgymen could rida on mules, —~ “ dont la marche oat bonuconp 
pins douse que cello des chevaux " ({fumboldt, mamen critique, 
tom. iif, p, 898). This adiot remained in force in 1406, 80 that 
the Discoverer of the New World, the Innngurator of tho groateal 
historic event since the birth of Christ, could not clicoso mn onay- 
going animal for the comforl of his weary old wonthox-shakon 
bones without the bothor of gotling a spacial odiot to Mt his nao. 
Hheu, quam parva sapientia regttur mundus 
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good sense in accepting the statement of the curate 
of Los Palacios as decisive, dating as it does the 
birth of Columbus at 1486, “a little more or less,” 

With regard to the place where the great discov- 
erer was born thero ought to be no dispute, since 
we have his own most explicit and unmistakable 
word for it, as I shall presently show. Neverthe- 
less there has been no end of dispute. Ho has 
been claimed by as many places as Homer,! but 
the only real question is whether he was born in 
the city of Genoa or in some neighbouring village 
within the boundaries of the Genoese republic, It 
is easy to understand how doubt has arisen on this 
point, if we trace the changes of residence of his 
family. The grandfather of Columbus seems to 
have been Giovanni Colombo, of Terrarossa, an in- 
land hamlot some twenty miles cast by north from 


1 “None avons démontré linanité des théories quile font nattre 
d Pradollo, & Cuccaro, & Cogoleto, 4 Savona, & Norvi, & Albis- 
sola, & Bogliasco, & Cossoria, & Finale, & Oneglia, yoire méme en 
Angleterre ou dans l’isle do Corse,” Harrisse, tom. i. p. 217. 
In Cogeleto, about sixteen miles west of Genoa on the Corniche 
road, tho visitor is shown a houso where Columbus is snid first to 
have seen the light. Upon its front is a quaint ingoription in 
whioh the discovercr is compared to the dove (Colomba) which, 
whon sent by Noah from the ark, discovered dry land gmid the 


the wators ; — ' 
Gon generoso ardir dali? Arca nll? onde 
Ubbidiento {1 vol Colomba pronde, 
Corre, 8° agglra, terren scopre, a fronds 
D? olivo in negno, al gran Nod ne rende. 
LL imita in old Colombo, no’ a’ asconde, 
E da sua patria il mor solonndo fondo; 
‘Terreno at fin scoprando diede fondo, 
Offerendo all’ Ispano un Nuove Mondo, 


This honse is or has been mentioned in Basdeker's Northern 
Htaly as the probable birthplace, along with Peschel’s absurd date 
1456, It is protty certain that Columbus was not born in that 
houge or in Cogoleto, See Harvisse, tom. i, pp. 148-165, 
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Genoa. Giovanni’s son, Domenico Colombo, was 
probably born at Terrarossa, and moved theneo 
with his father, somewhere between 1480 
and 1446, to Quinto al Mare, four miles Domenta’oe. 
east of Genoa on the coast. All the fam (intend 
jly seem to have beon weavers. Before Foaldeuss, 
1445, but how many years before is not known, 
Domenico married Susanna Fontanarossa, who be 
longed to a family of weavers, probably of Quezzi, 
four miles northeast of Genoa. Between 1448 
and 1451 Domenico, with his wife and three chil: 
dren, moved into the city of Genoa, where he be- 
came the owner of a house and was duly qualified 
as a citizen. In 1471 Domenico moved to Savona, 
thirty miles west on the Corniche road, where he 
set ap a weaving establishmont and also kept 1 
tavern. He had then five children, Cristoforo, 
Giovanni, Bartolonmeo, Giacomo, and a daughter. 
Domenico lived in Savona till 1484. A% that 
time his wife and his son Giovanni were dead, 
Giacomo was an apprentice, learning the weaver’s 
trade, Christopher and Bartholomew had long been 
domiciled in Portugal, the daughter had marvied 
a cheese merchant in Genon, and to that city 
Domenico returned in the autumn of 1484, and 
lived there until his death, at a great age, in 1499 
or 1500, He was always in pecuniary difficulties, 
and died poor and in debt, though his sous seom 
to have sent him from Portugal and Spain such 
money as they could spare 

The reader will observe that Christopher and 
his two next brothers were born before the family 


) Harrisso, Lom. i. pp. 166-216, 
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went to live in tke city of Genoa. It has hence 
been plausibly inferred that they were born cither 
in Quinto or in Torrarcssa; more likely tho lat- 
ter, since both Christopher and Bartholomow, as 
well as their father, wore called, anc sometimes 
signed themselves, Columbus of Terrarossat In 
this opinion the most indefatigabls modern inves. 
tigator, Harrisse, agrees with Las Casas.? Never. 
theless, in a solemn legal ingismment executed Feb. 
ruary 22, 1498, establishing a mayorazgo, or right 
of succession to his estates and emoluments in the 
crekage Indies, Columbus oxpressly declares 
talisuathst that he was born in the city of Genoa: 
ho was born sees ‘ 
thoottyot — ** T enjoin it upon my son, the said Don 
Gonoa, . : . : 
Diego, or whoever may inherit the said 
mayorazgo, always to keep and maintain in the 
City of Genoa one person of our lineage, because 
from thence I came and in it I was born.”® IT do 
not sed how such a definite and positive statement, 
occurring in such a document, can be doubted or 
explained away, It seems clear that the son was 
born while the parents were dwelling either at 


1 Tfnrrisso, tom. i, p. 188; Vita dell’ Ammiraglio, cap. xi. 

3 “Fué este yavon oscogido de nacion gonovds, de algun Ingar 
de le provinoin do Génova ; vual fuego, donda nacid 6 qué nombre 
tuvo el tal lugar, no consta la verdad dello mda do quo go aolia 
omar dntes quo logase al estado quo Iogd, Cristobal Colombo 
ds Terra-rubia y lo mismo su hermano Bartolomé Colon? Ting 
Casas, Historia de-las Indias, tom. i, p. 42; of. Tarvisao, tum. 
i, pp. 217-222, 

8 “Mando al dicho D. Diego, mi hijo, 6 4 la porsona quo here~ 
dare el dicho mayortzgo, que tenga y aostonga siompre on la 
Ciudad de Génova una poraona de nuestro linage . . . pues que 
della anit y en ella naci [italics mino}. Navarrete, Coleccion, 
tom. ii, p 282. 
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Perrarossa or ab Quinto, but what is to hinder ow 
mupposing that the event might have happened 
when the mother was in the city on some errand 
or visit? The fact that Chrislophor and his bro- 
ther were often styled “ of Terrarossa” docs not 
prove that they were born in that hamlot, A fam. 
ily moving thence to Quinto and to Genoa would 
stand in much need of some such distinctive opi- 
thet, because the name Colombo was extremely 
common in that part of Italy ; insomuch that the 
modern historian, who prowls among the archives 
of those towns, must havo a caro lest he get hold 
of the wrong person, and thus open a fresh and 
prolific source of confusion. This has happened 
more than once. 

On the whole, then, it seems most probable that 
the Discoverer of America was born in the city of 
Genoa in 1486, or not much later. Of his child. 
hood we know next to nothing, Las Casas tells 
us that he studied at the University of Pavia and 
acquired a good knowledge of Latin! This has 
been doubted, as incompatible with the statement 
of Columbus that he began a seafaring lifo at the 
age of fourteen, It is clear, however, ontetopno's 
that the earlior years of Columbus, be- 9 "* 
fore his departure for Portugal, wore not all 
spent in seafaring, Somewhere, if not ab Pavia, 
he not only learned Latin, but found timo to 
study geography, with a little astronomy and 
mathematics, and to become an export draughts- 
man. Iie seems to have gone to and {ro upon the 

« Mediterranean in merchant voyages, now and then 


1 Ins Casas, Ilistoria, tom. i, p. 46, 
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taking a hand in sharp scrimmages with Mussul 
man pirates! In the intervals of this adventu. 
yous life he was probably to be found in Genoa, 
earning his bread by making maps and charts, for 
which there was a great and growing demand. 
About 1470, having become noted for his skill in 
such work, he followed his younger brother Bar- 
tholomew to Lisbon,’ whither Prince Henry’s 


2 The reader must beware, however, of some cf tho stories of 
advonture attaching to this part of his life, even where thoy aro 
confirmed by Las Casas, They evidently rest upon hoavaay, and 
tho incidents are so confused that it is almost impossible to extract 
the kernel of truth, 

* Tho date 1470 rests upon a letter of Cultunbus to King Fore 
dinand of Aragon in May, 1505, Ho says that God must haye 
dixeoted him into the sorvies of Spain by a kind of miracle, singe 
ho had already beon in Portugal, whoso king was move interested 
than any other sovereign in making discoverios, and yet God closed 
his eyes, hie ears, and all his senses to such a degree thet in fours 
teen years Columbus could not preyail upon him to lend aid to his 
acheme, ‘ Dijo milagrosnmente porque fui é aportar & Portugal, 
adonde ol Rey do all{ ontondia on ol desoubriy mas que atro: 
él lo atajé la vista, oido y todos los sentides, que en catorso afios 
no Je pude hacer entender lo que yo dije.” Las Casas, op, oft. 
tom, iii, p. 187; Navarreto, tom. iil, p. 528. Now it is known 
that Columbus finally left Portugal late in 1484, or very early in 
1485, so that fourtoon yoars would exrry us back: to before 1471 
for the firat arrival of Columbus in that country, M. Harrisae 
(op. cit, tom, i. p. 263) ia unnecessarily troubled by the fast that 
the samo porson was not king of Portugal during the whole of 
that poriod, Alfonso V. (brother of Honry tho Navigator) died 
jn 1481, and was suceceded by his son John IL; bub during a 
considerable part of the time between 1475 and 1481 the royal 
authonity was exercised by the Intter, Both kings wore more ine 
terested in making discoveries than any other Huropean eover+ 
eigns, Which king did Columbus mean? Obviously his words 
wore used loosely ; he was too much preocoupied to bo careful 
about trifles; ho probably had John in his mind, and did not 
bother himself shout Alfonso; King Ferdinand, to whom he waa 
writing, did nob nogd to have such points minutely specified, and 
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undertakings had attracted ablo navigators and 
learned geographers until that city had come to 
be the chief centre of nautical scionce in Kuropo, 


could understand an elliptical statement ; and tho fact stated by 
Columbus was simply that during » residences of fourteon yonrs 
in Portugal he had not been able to enlist oyon that enterprising 
government in behalf of his novel schome, 

In tho town archives of Sayona we find Christopher Columbus 
witnessing a documont March 20, 1472, ondorsing a kind of prom. 
issory note for his father August 26, 1472, and joining with ia 
mother and his next brother Giovanni, August 7, 1479, in relin- 
quishing all claims to the house in Gonon sold by his fathor Do- 
menico by deed of thatdate. It will boromemborod that Domen. 
ico had moved from Genoa to Savona iu 2471, From those 
dooumonts (which are all printed in his Christophe Colomd, tom. 
ii, pp. 410, 420, 424-420) M, Wnrrlase concludes that Christopher 
cannot have gone to Portugal until after August 7, 1478 Prob. 
ably not, so far as to be domiciled thoro; but inasmuch as he had 
Jong been a sailor, why should ho not havo beon in Portugal, or 
upon the African coast ina Portuguese ship, in L470 and 1471, 
and navertheloss have beon with his paronts in Savona in 1472 
and part of 1473? Ilis own statomont ‘fourteen yonrs’? is nob 
to be set aside on such slight grounds as this. Furthormoro, from 
the faot that Bartholomow’s namo is not signed to tho docd ot 
Anguat 7, 1478, M, Uarrisso infors that hoe was then a minor; 4, & 
under five and twonty. But it seoms to mo more likely that Bar- 
tholomew was already domiciled at Lisbon, sinco wo are expressly 
told by two good contemporary authorities — both of them Geno. 
eco writers withal — that ho movad to Lisbon and bogan making 
wnaps thore at an carlior date than Christophor, S00 Antonio 
Gallo, De navigatione Columdi per inaccessum antea Occanum Cort. 
mentariolus, apud Muratori, tom. xxiii, col, 801-804; Giustininnt, 
Pesalterium, Milan, 1616 (annotation to Psalm xix.); Iarviaso, 
Bibitotheca Americana Vetustissima, No, 88, ‘T'o thoso statemonta 
M, Tlavrisso objects that ho finda (in Bolloro, Notizie, p. 8) mon- 
fio of adooument dated Savona, Juno 16, 1480, in which Do- 
menico Colombo gives 8 powor of attorney to his son Bars 
tholomew to act for him in somo mattor, ‘Tho doomnont ftaolf, 
however, is not forthcoming, and tha notice cited by M. Mnrrisse 
Yeally afforda no ground for tho sssumption that Bartholomew, 
‘was in 1480 domiciled at Savona or at Gonon, 
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Las Casas assures us that Bartholomew was quite 
Obristopher etal to Christopher as a sailor, and sur 
and Bathe yagsed him in the art of making maps 
bon and globes, as woll as in the benuty 
of his handwriting! In Portugal, ag before in 
Ttaly, the work of the brothers Columbus was an 
alternation of map-making on land and adventure 
on the sea, We have Christopher's own word for 
it that he sailed with more than one of those Por- 
tuguese expeditions down the African coast; ? and T 
think it not altogether unlikely that he may have 
been with Santarem and Escobar in their famous 
voyage of 1471. 

He had not been long in Portugal before he 
found a wife. We have already met the able 
Ttalian navigator, Bartholomew Perestrelo, who 
was sent by Prince Henry to the island of Porto 
Santo with Zarco and Vaz, about 1425. In recog. 
nition of eminent services Prince Henry after. 
cine wards, in 1446, appointed him governor 
Stoazeto of Porto Santo. Perestrelo dicd in 1457, 
Perestrelo, 7 ‘i Fi 

leaving a widow (his second wife, Isa- 
bella Mofiiz) and a charming daughter Philippa,’ 


1 Las Casas, op. cit, tom. i, p, 224; tom, ii. p, 80. Ie pos- 
sessed many maps and documents by both the brothers. 

2 “Sposse volio navigando da Lisbon a Guinea,’ oto. Vita 
dell! Ammiraglio, onp.iv. The original authority is Columbus's 
marginal note in his copy of tho Imago Mundi of Alliacus, now 
preserved in the Colombing at Seville: ‘Nota quod sepins nevi. 
gando ex Ulixbona ad austrum in Guineam, notavi cum diligentia 
viam, eto, Compare tho allusions to Guinea in his letters, Na- 
varrete, Coleccion, tom. i, pp. 65, 71, 101, 

§ There ara some vexed questions concerning this lady and the 
oonnections between the Moniz and Perostrelo families, for which 
we Harrisso, tom. 1, pp. 267-202, 
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whom Columbus is said to have first mot ata reli. 
gious service in the chapel of the convent of All 
Saints at Lisbon. Jom tho accounts of his per- 
sonal appenranee, given by Las Casas and others 
who knew him, we can well understand how Co- 
lumbus should have won the heart of this lady, so 
far above him at that time in social position, He 
was 2 man of noblo and commanding presence, 
tall and powerfully built, with fair ruddy ; 

* Porsonal a 
complexion and keen bluc-gray eyes that Porno 0 
easily kindled ; while his waving white venoee 
hair must have been quite picturesque, IJis man- 
ner was at once courteous and cordial and his con- 
versation charming, so that strangers were quickly 
won, and in friends who knew him well ho inspired 
strong affection and respect.! There was an inde- 
finable air of authority about him, as befitted a 
man of great heart and lofty thoughts? Qut of 
those kindling eyes looked a grand and poetic soul, 
touched with that divine spark of religious onthu- 
siasm which makes true genius. 

The acquaintance between Columbus and Phi- 
lippa Moftiz de Perestrelo was not long in ripening 
into affection, for thoy were married in 1478, As 
there was a small estate at Porto Santo, re mantago, 
Columbus went homo thither with his qa ier 
brido to live for » while in quiet and so. Pate Bane 
clusion. Such repose wo may believo to havo been 


1 Las Casns, Historia, tom.{, p. 48, Te doseribes Bartholomew 

not unlike his brother, but not so tall, less affable in manner, 
ahd more atern in disposition, ¢d, tom. ii. p. 80, 

2 Christoval Colon . . . poraona de gian corazon y altos peu 
jamientos.” Mariana, Tistoria de Espafia, tom, vill, p. 841, 
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favourable to meditation, and on that little island, 
three hundred miles out on the mysterious occan, 
we are told that the great scheme of sailing west- 
ward to the Indies first took shape in the mind 
of Columbus! His father-in-law Perestrelo had 
left a quantity of sailing charts and nautical 
notes, and these Columbus diligently studicd, 
while ships on their way to and from Guinea every 
now and then stopped at the island, and one car 
easily imagine the eager discussions that mus 

have been held over the great commercial problen 
of the age, — how far south that African coast ex- 
tended and whether there was any likelihood of 
ever finding an end to it. 

How long Columbus lived upon Porto Santo is 
not known, but he seems to have gone from time 
to time back to Lisbon, and at length to have 
made his home— or in the case of such a rover 
we might better say his headquarters —~in that 
city. We come now to a document of supreme 
importance for our narrative. Paolo del Pozzo dei 
Toscanelli, born at Florence in 1897, was one of 
the most famous astronomers and cosmographers of 
his time, a man to whom it was natural that ques. 
tions involving the size and shape of the earth 

1 Upon that island his oldest son Diogo was born, Chis whole 
atory of the life upon PortoSanto and its elation to’the gonesis of 
Columbus's achome is told very explicitly by Las Casns, who says 
that it was told to him by Diogo Columbus at Baruolona in 1510, 
when thoy were waiting upon Charlos V., just looted Emperd 
and about tostart for Aachen to be crowned. And yaot there are} 
modern orities who are disposed to deny the whole story. (S 
Harrisse, tom, i. p. 208) The grounds for doubt aro, howeval, 


extremely trivial when confronted with Las Casas, tZistoria, tor 
4p. 54, 
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should be referred. To him Alfonso V. of Portu- 
gal made application, through a gentle- pac 
man of the royal household, Fernando nas aayioe of 
Martinez, who happened to be an old gutvnonser 
friend of ‘Toscanclli. What Alfonso : 
wanted to know was whether there could be a 
shorter oceanic route to the Indies than that which 
his captains were seelting by following tho Alvican 
coast; if so, he begged that Toscanelli would ox. 
plain the nature and direction of such a route. 
The Florentine astronomer replied with the letter 
presently to be quoted in full, dated June 26, 
1474; and along with the letter he sent to the king 
a sailing chart, exhibiting his conception of the 
Atlantic ocean, with Europe on the east and Cathay 
on the west. The date of this lettor is eloquent. 
It was early in 1472 that Santarem and Escobar 
brought back to Lisbon the news that beygnd the 
Gold Coast the African shore turned southwaris 
and stretched away in that direction beyond tho 
equator, As I havo already observed, this was 
tha moment when the question as to the possibility 
of a shorter ronto was likely to arise; and this 
is precisely tho question wo find the king of Portu- 
gal putting to Toscanclli some time before tho 
middle of 1474. Now about this samo time, or 
not long afterwards, wo find Columbus himself 
appealing to Toscanclli. An aged Florentine mer- 
thant, Lorenzo Giraldi, then settled in Lisbon, 
was going back to his native oity for a visit, and 
him Columbus entrusted a letter for the eminent 
astronomer. He received the following answer: 


1 Soo ahoyo, p. $30, 
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“Paul, the physicist, to Christopher Columbus 
greeting! I perceive your great and noble desire 
to go to the place where the spices grow ; where- 

fore in reply to a letter of yours, I send 
Toscanolli’s é 
rat lottor to you a copy of another letter, which I 

wrote a few days ago [or some time 
ago] to a friend of mine, a gontleman of the 
household of the most gracious king of Portugal 
before the wars of Castile, in reply to another, 
which by command of IIis Highness he wrote me 
concerning that matter: and I send you another 
sailing chart, similar to the one I sent him, by 
which your demands will be satisfied. The copy 
of that lettor of mine is as follows : — 

“Paul, the physicist, to Fernando Martinez, 
canon, at Lisbon, greeting.® I was glad to hear 


1 T translate this prologue fiom tho Italian toxt of the Vita 
dell’ Amnrraglio, enp. viii, Tho original Latin has nowhere been 
found, A Spanish version of the whole may be found in Las 
Casna, Historia, tom i. pp. 92-06. Las Casas, by a mora slip of 
the pon, calis * Paul, the physicist," Marco Paulo, and fifty yeara 
Inter Mariana calls him Marco Polo, physician: ‘por aviso que 
Te dié un cierto Marco Polo mddico Florentin,” ote, Historia de 
Espafia, tom. vii. p. 848, Thus step by atop doth error grow, 

2 Ho means that his fiiond Martimoez has boon a member of 
King Alfonso's household ever sines the time before the civil wara 
that began with tho attempted doposition of Honry LV. in 1465 
and can haidly be nid to have come to an ond before the death 
of that princa in Docomber, 1474, Soo Humboldt, Zxamen ert 
tique, tom. i, p. 225, 

8 T translate this onolosod Jottor from the original Latin te: 
os found, a few years ago, in the handwriting of Columbus upon 
tho fly-lenves of his copy of the Ifistoria rerum ublque gestarum 
of Alnens Sylyius Piccolomini (Popo Pius IL), published at Vane. 
ice in 1477, in folio, and now preserved in the Colombina at! 
Seville This Latin text is given by Marrisso,in his Fernand 
Cofomd, pp. 178-180, and also (with moe stict regard to the 
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of your intimacy and favour with your most noble 


and illustrious king. I havo formerly goscanonts 

spoken with you about a shorter route (Re titer 
to the places of Spices by ocean navi. SAnnper— 
gation than that which you aro pursu- ile Hest lottor 


ing by Guinca. The most gracious king >" 

now desires from me some statement, or rather an 
exhibition to tho eye, so that ovon slightly educated 
persons can grasp and comprehend that route, 
Although I am well aware that this can be proved 
from the spherical shapo of the carth, nevorthe- 
legs, in order to make the point clearer and to 
facilitate the enterprise, I have decided to exhibit 
that route by means of a sailing chart, I there- 
fore send to his majesty a chart made by my own 
hands,! upon which ave laid down your coasts, and 


abbroviations of tho original) in his Brddiotheca Americana Vetus: 
tissina — Additions, Pavia, 1872, py. xvi-xviii, Vory likely 
Columbus had occasion to lot, the originnl MS, go out of his hands, 
and go preserved a copy of it upon the fly-lenves of ono of his 
books, ‘These same fly leaves contain extracts from Josophus and 
Saint Augustine. ‘The reader will rightly infer from my transla- 
tion that the astronomer’s Latin was somewhat rugged and Inole 
ing in literary grace. Apparently ho was anxions to job down 
quickly what ho had to say, and got: bucl. to his work, 

1 A sketch of this most memorable of maps is given oppo- 
sito, Columbus carried it with him upon his first yoyago, and 
shaped his course in accordance with {t Tas Cayas afterwards 
had it in his possossion (/fist, da las Indias, tom, 1. pp. 00, 279), 
Tt haa sineo been lost, that is to say, it may still bo in oxlatence, 
but nobody knows whore. But it hag beon ao woll dosorlbed that 
the work of rostoring its general outlines is not difflouit and 
has several times beon dona. ‘ho sketch hero givon is takon 
from Winsor (Narr. and Crit, Tist, ii. 108), who inleos it from 
Das Ausland, 1867, p. 5. Another restoration may be found in 
St. Martin's Adas, pl. ix. ‘Chis map waa the souveo of the weat- 
orn part of Martin Bobaim’s globo, as given bolow, p. 422, 
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the islands from which you must begin to shape your 
course steadily westward, and tho places at which 
you ave bound to arrive, and how far from the 
pole or from the equator you ought to keep away, 
and through how much space or through how many 
miles you are to arrive at places most fertile in all 
sorts of spices and gems; and do not wonder at 
my calling west tho parts where the spices are, 
whereas they are commonly calied cast, because to 
persons sailing persistently westward those parts 
will be found by courses on the under side of the 
earth, or if [you go] by land and by routes on 
this wpper side, they will always be found in the 
east. ‘The straight lines drawn lengthwise upon 
the map indicate distance from east to west, while 
the transverse lines show distances from south to 
north, I have drawn upon the map various places 
upon which you may come, for tho better informa- 
tion of the navigators in caso of their arriving, 
whether through accident of wind or what not, at 
some different place from what they had expected ; 
but partly in order that they may show the inhab- 
itants that they have some knowledge of their 
country, which is sure to be a pleasant thing. It 
ig said that none but merchants dwell in the 
islands! ‘For so great there is the number of nav- 
igators with their merchandise that in all the rest 
of the world there are not so many as in one very 
splendid port called Zaiton.? For they say that a, 


1 All the desoription that follows is taken by Toscanelli from 
the book of Marco Polo. 

2 On modern maps usually called Chang-chow, about 100 miler 
B, W. from Fou chow, 
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hundred great ships of pepper unload in that port 
every year, besides other ships bringing other 
spices, That country is very populous and very 
vioh, with a multitude of provinces and kingdoms 
and cities without number, under one sovoreign 
who is called the Great Khan, which name signi- 
fies King of Kings, whoso residence is for the most 
part in the province of Cathay. His predecessors 
two hundred years ago desired an alliance with 
Christendom ; they sent to the pope and asked for 
a number of persons learned in the faith, that they 
might be enlightened ; but those who wore sent, 
having encountered obstacles on the way, returned.? 
Even in the time of Eugenius* there came one to 
Eugenius and made a declaration concerning their 
great goodwill toward Christians, and I had a long 
talk with him about many things, about the great 
sizo of their royal palaces and the remarkable 
length and breadth of their vivers, and the multi- 
tude of cities on the banks of the rivers, such that 
on one river there are about two hundred cities, 
with marble bridges vory long and wide and every. 
where adorned with columns, This country is 
worth seeking by the Latins, not only because 
great treasures may be obtained from it, ~ gold, 
silver, and all sorts of jewels and spices, — but on 
account of its learned men, philosophers, and 
skilled astrologers, and [in order that wo may seo] 
with what arts and devices so powerful and splen- 
did a province is governed, and also [how] thoy 
sonduct their wars. This for some sort of answer 


1 T have given an account of this miaston, above, p. 281. 
2 Fogeniue TY., pope from 1481 to 1447, 
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to his request, so far as haste and my occupations 
have allowed, ready in future to make further 
response to his royal majesty as much as he may 
wish. Given at Florence 25th Juno, 1474.’ 
“From? the city of Lisbon due west there are 
26 spaces marked on the map, each of which con- 
Conctueton ot tins 250 miiles, as far as the very great 
qovmnall’s and splendid ity of Quinsay.? Tor it 
Columbus ig. a hundred miles in circumference and 
has ton bridges, and its namo means City of Hea- 
ven, and many wonderful things are told about it 
and about the multitude of its avts and revenues. 
This space is almost a third part of the whole 
sphere, That city is in the province of Mangi, or 
near the province of Cathay in which land is the 
royal residonce. But from the island of Antilia, 
which you know, to tho very splondid island of 


1 This‘paragraph is ovidently tho conclusion of the letter to 
Columbus, and not a part of the letter to Martingz, which has just 
ended with the date. In Vita dell? Ammiraglio the two lottors 
are mixed together, 

2 On modern maps Tang-chow. After 1127 that city was for 
some timo the capital of China, and Marco Polo's name Quinsay 
represents the Chinese word Ming-sse or‘ onpital,” naw generally 
applied to Polting, Marco Polo calla it tho finest and noblost 
city in the world, It appears that he does not overstate the oir- 
oumforence of its walls at 100 Chineso miles or fi, aqnivalont to 
about 80 English milos. It has greatly diminished sinco Polo's 
timo, while othor cities have grown. ‘Toscanclli was porhaps 
afraid to ropoat Polo’s figure as to the number of atono bridges; 
Polo anys there woro 12,000 of thom, high enongh for ships to 
pass under! Woe thus soe how his Venotian fellow-eitizens came 
to nickname him '' Messer Marco Miliono.” As Colonel Yule says, 
“T belisya we must nat bring Marao to bool for the literal acou- 
taoy of his statements as to the bridges; hut all travellers hava 
noticod the number and eloganca of the bridges of out stone in 
this part of Chinn.” Afareo Polo, vol. ii, p, 144, 
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Cipango! there ave ten spaces. For that island 
abounds in gold, pearls, and precious stones, and 
they cover the temples and palaces with solid gold. 
So through the unknown parts of tho route the 
stretches of sea to be traversed are not preat. 
Many things might perhaps havo been stated more 
elearly, but one who duly considers what I havo 
said will be able to work out the vest for himself, 
Farewell, most esteemed one.” 

Some time after the receipt of this letter Co- 
lumbus wrote again to Toscanelli, apparently send- 
ing him either some charts of his own, or some 
notes, or something bearing upon the subject in 
hand. No such letter is proserved, but Toscanelli 
replied as follows : — 

“Paul, the physicist, to Christopher Columbus 
greeting? I have received your letters, with the 
things which you sent me, for which I thank you 
very much. I regard as noble and grand esc 
your project of sailing from east to wost socont ‘otter 

* Soe as * nt to Columbus, 
according to the indications furnished 
by the map which I sont you, and which would ap- 
pear still more plainly upon a sphere, I am much 
pleased to see that I have beon well understood, 
and that the voyage has become not only possible 

1 For Cipango, or Japan, seo Yulo’s Marco Polo, yol.il. pp 103- 
207, The venerable natronomor’s atylo of composition is amus- 
ing, He acts out to demonstrate to Columbua that the part of the 
voyage to be accomplished through new and unfamiliar stratehos 

+ of tho Atlantic is not groaty but ho is ao full of tho giorios of 
Cathay and Cipnngo that ho keeps reverting to that subject, to 
the manifest detriment of his exposition, Iis argument, how- 
aver, is perfectly clon. 

2 The original of thia Jottor is not forthcoming. I translate 
from Vita dell’ Ammiraglio, oay. viii. 
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but certain,! fraught with honow as it must be, 
and inestimable gain, and most lofty fame among 
all Christian people. You cannot take in all that 
it means except by actual experience, or without 
such copious and accurate information as I have 
had from eminont and Iearned men who have como 
from those places to the Roman court, and from 
merchants who have traded a long time in those 
parts, persons whose word is to be believed (per- 
sone di grande autorit). When that voyage 
shall be accomplished, it will be a voyage to pow- 
erful kingdoms, and to cities and provinces most 
wealthy and noble, abounding in all sorts of things 
most desived by us; I mean, with all kinds of 
spices and jewels in great abundance. It will also 
be advantageous for those kings and princes who 
are eager to have denlings and make alliances 
with the Christians of our countries, and to learn 
from the erudite men of these parts,? as well in 
religion as in all other branches of knowledge. 
For these reasons, and many others that might be 
mentioned, I do not wonder that you, who aro of 
great courage, and the whole Portuguese nation, 
which has always had mon distinguished in all such 
enterprises, are now inflamed with desixe® to exe- 
cute the said voyage.” 


1 Yat poor old Tossauelli did not live to sco it accomplished 3 
ho diod in 1482, before Columbus left Portugal, 

2 That is, of Europo, and espooially of Italy, Toscanolli again 
refs to Kublai Khan's message ta the pope which — mors or, 
Jess mixed up with the vagus notions nbout Prestor John — had evi- 
dontly left: a deop impression upon the Enropean mind. In trana- 
Jating the above sentence I havo somowhat 1etronched its excea- 
sive verbinge without affecting the meaning, 

8 In inoluding tho * whole Portuguese nation” as feoling thie 
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These letters are intensely interesting, especially 
the one to Martinez, which reveals the fact that 
ag early as 1474 the notion that a westward route 
to the Indies would be shorter than the southward 
voute had somehow been suggested to Alfonso 
V.; and had, moreover, sufficiently arrested his 
attention to lead him to make inquiries yro pret sug 


of the most eminent astronomer within setedthe for- 


reach. Who could have suggested this wagyrt. 
notion to the king of Portugal? Was 'olmbus? 
it Columbus, the trained mariner and map-maker, 
who might lately have beon pondering the theo- 
ries of Ptolemy and Mela as affected by the voy- 
age of Santarem and Escobar, and whose connec- 
tion with the Molliz and Perostrelo families would 
now doubtless facilitate his access to the court? 
On some accounts this may seem probable, espe- 
cially if we bear in wind Columbus’s own, atate- 
ment implying that his appeals to the crown dated 
almost from the beginning of his fourteen years 
in Portugal. 

All the circumstances, however, scem to be 
equally consistent with the hypothesis that the 
first suggestion of tho westward route 

4s Perhinpa it 
may have come from Toscanelli himself, wns Toroa- 
through the medium of the canon Mar- th 
tinez, who had for so many years been a membor 
of King Alfonso’s household. The words at the 
beginning of the letter lend some probability to 
this view: “I have formerly spoken with you 
about a shorter route to the places of Spices by 


desire, the good astronomer’s enthusiasm again rung away with 
him. 
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ocean navigation than that which you are purstr 
ing by Guinea.” It was accordingly earlicy than 
1474-—how much earlier does not appear — that 
such discussions between Toscanclli and Martinez 
must probably have come to the ears of King 
Alfonso ; and now, very likely owing to the voy- 
age of Santarem and Escobar, that monarch began 
to think it worth while to seek for further infor- 
mation, “an exhibition to the eye,” so that mari- 
ners not learned in astronomy like Toscanelli 
might “grasp and comprehend” the shorter route 
suggested. It is altogether probable that the Flor- 
entine astronomer, who was seventy-seven years 
old when he wrote this letter, had already for a 
long time entertained the idea of a westward 
route; and a man in whom the subject aroused so 
much enthusiasm could hardly have been reticent 
about, it. It is not likely that Martinez was the 
only person to whom he deseanted } upon the glory 


1 Luigi Pulei, in his famous romantic poem published in 1481, 
has a couple of striking stanzas in which Astarotte saya to Ri- 
naldo that the time is at hand when Hercules shall blush to see 
how far beyond his Pillars the ships shall soon go forth to find 
anothor hemisphere, for although the enrth is as round as a wheol, 
yot the wator at any given point is a plane, and inasmuch as oll 
things tend to a common centre go that by # divine mystery the 
earth is suaponded in equilibrium among the xtara, just ao there is 
an antipodal world with cities and enstlos unknown to man of olden 
time, ond tho sun in hastening westwards deseonds to shino upon 
those peoples who are awaiting him below the horizon: — 

Sappi che queata opinions 6 yana 
Perohd pit oltre navicar al puote, 

Ford che I’ acqun in ognt parte 6 pfann, 
Bonchd In terra abbt forma dt ructe ; 
Ere pit grossa allor Ja gente umans, 
Tal che potrebbo arrossirne le gote 
Ereule ancor, d’ aver poatt que’ sogat, 
Perohé pit oltre passeranno | legni, 
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and riches to be found by sniling “ straight to 
Cathay,” and there wore many channels through 
which Columbus might have got some inkling of 
hig views, even before going to Portugal. 

However this may have been, the letter clearly 
proves that at that most interesting period, in or 
about 1474, Columbus was already meditating 
upon the westward route! Whether he owed the 


B puosal andar gih nol!’ altro omispoilo, 

Pord che al contro ogni cosa romlmo: 

Bloohé Ja torza por divin mlatorlo 

Sospess ate fra le stolle sublime, 

E Iaggli son oltta, oastolla, o imporlos 

‘Ma nol cognobbou quelle gente primo, 

Vedt cha #20) dl camminar a? alhetta, 

Doye fo dico cho Jaggli #’ aepatta, 

Pulol, Mergante Maggtore, xxv. 220, 290, 

This prophesy of western discovery combines with the astro 
nomical knowledge hore shown, to remind us that the Florontine 
Palet was a follow-townsman and most likely an aequaintanes of 
Tosoanelli, 

1 It was formerly assumed, without hesitation, thate¢tho letter 
from Tosonnolli to Columbus was writton and sont in 1474, ‘The 
reader will observe, however, that while the onclosed letter to 
Martinez is dated June 25, 1474, the latter to Columbus, in which 
it was enclosed, has no date, But nocording to the toxt as givon 
in Vite dell' Ammiraglio, cap. viii., this would malo no difforence, 
for the lettor to Columbus was sent only a fow days Inter than 
the original letter to Martinoz: “I send you a copy of anothor 
letter, which I wrote a fow daya ago (alquanté giorn’ fa) to wu 
friend of mine, w gentleman of the honechold of tho Ising of 
Portugal before the wars of Castile, in roply to anothor,” ote, This 
friend, Martinez, had evidently bean a gontleman of the house 
hold of Alfonso V. sineo bofore the etvil wars of Castile, which 
in 1474 had beon gotng on intermittently for nino yoays undor the 
feablo Honry LV., who did noi die until Docembor 12, 14°74, ‘Toa- 
canelli apparently moans to say “a friond of imino who hns for 
tan years or more beon a gontloman of the royal houschold,” oto. 4 
only instead of mentioning the number of years, he alludes loss 
preciscly (as most people, and porhaps osposially old pnople, aro 
apt to do) to the most notable, mentionublo, and glaring fact in 
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idea to Toscanelli, or not, is a question of no great 
whotten wes UNportance so far as concerns his own 


guggnatod by originality ; for the idea was already in 
formof the the air, The originality of Columbus 


earth; . * : ie fi 
did not consist in his conceiving the 


the history of tho Poninsula for that decado, — namely, the civi? 
wars of Castile, As if an American writer in 1864 had anid, “a 
friend of mine, who has been seeretary to A. B, sinoo bofore the 
war,” instead of saying “for four years or moe.” ‘This is the 
only rersonable interpretation of the phrase as it stends aboya, and 
it was long ago suggested by Humboldt (Zeamen critique, tom, i. 
p, 225). Italian and Spanish writers of that day, however, wero 
lavish with thoir commas and sprinkled them in pretty much at 
haphazard. In this caso Ferdinand's transtator, Ulloa, sprinkled 
in one comma too many, and it fell just in front of the clause 
“before the wars of Castile ;’? so that Toscanolli’s sontouce was 
made to read as follows: I send you a copy of another letter, 
which I wrote a fow days ago to afriond of mine, a gentleman of 
the honschold of the king of Portugal, before the wars of Cas: 
tile, in reply to another,” ote. Now this unhappy comma, coming 
aftor the word “ Portugal,” has caused ream after ream of good 
papor to bo inked up in disousston, for it haa lod some critics to 
undorstand the sontence as follows: “I gond you a eopy of an 
other letier, which I wrote a fow days ago, before the wars of 
Castile, to n friond of mine,” ote. This reading brought things 
to a pretty pasa, Evidently a letter dated June 25, 1474, could 
not have been written before the civil wars of Castile, which be- 
gan in 1465. It was therefore assumed that the phrase must 
rofox to tho Way of Snocession” between Castile and Portugal 
(in some ways an ontgrowth from tho civil wars of Castile) which 
hogan in May, 1475, and ondod in Soptombor, 1479. ML. d’Avozac 
thinks that the lotter to Columbus must have been written after 
the latter date, or more than five years later than tho onclosod 
Tottox, ML, Harrisso is somowhat loss oxacting, and is willing to 
pdinit that it may have boen writien at any time after this war 
had fairly begun, — say in the summer of 1475, not more than a 
yoar or so later than the enolosed letter. Still ho is disposed on 
some agcounts to put the date as late as 1482, The phrase al- 
quanti giornt fa will not allow eithor of these interpretations, Tt 
moans “ a few days ago,” and cannot possibly mean a year ago, 
atill Jess five yoars ago, The Spanish retrauslator from Ulloa 
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possibility of reaching the shores of Cathay by sail. 
ing west, but in his coneciving it in such distinct 


ronders it oxactly algunos dias hd (Navarrete, Coleccion, tom, it, 
p. 7), and Humboldt (/oe. cit.) has it ily a quelques fours, If wo 
could bo sure that the expreasion is a correct rendering of the 
lost Latin original, we might feel sure that the letter to Colum- 
‘bus must have beon written as early as the beginuing of August, 
1474, But now tho great work of Las Casas, after lying in man- 
uscript for 814 years, has at length been published in 1876. Tas 
Casas gives a Spanish vorsion of tho Toscanelli letters (Tistoria 
de lus Indias, tom. i, pp. 92-07), which is unquestionably oldor 
than Ulloa's Italian version, though porbaps not necessarily more 
accurate. ‘The phraso in Las Casas is not algunos dias hd, but 
dd dias, i. a. nat a fow days ago,” but some tine ago.” Jreb 
which oxpression ‘Tosennelli uscd cannot be determinod unless 
somebuty is fortunate enough to discover tha lost Latin original, 
The phrase in Las Casas admits much moro latitude of moaning 
than the other, I should supposo that Ad dias might refer to an 
evont a year or two old, which would admit of the interprotation 
considered admissible by M, [Iairisso. I should hardly supposo 
that it could refer to an evant five or six yoars olds if ‘Toscanolll 
had heon referring in 1470 or 1480 to a lotter written inel474, hia 
phrase would probably havo appeared in Spanish as algunos afios 
hd, i.e. 1 fow yonts ago," not as hd dias, M. d’Avezac'a hy- 
pothesis seems to mo not only inconsistent with the phrase ia 
dias, but otherwise improbable, ‘Tho frightful anarohy in Cas- 
tile, which began in 1465 with the attompt to dopose Henry IV, 
and alter the succession, was in great measure a serigs of rav~ 
aging campaigns and raids, now more genoral, now more local, and 
oan hardly be said to have come to an end bofore Ionry’s donth 
in 1474, The war which hogan with the invasion of Cnstile by 
Alfonso V, of Porlugal, in May, 1475, wns simply a ator phaso of 
tho samo aevies of conflicts, growing out of disputed claims to the 
erown and rivalrics among great barons, in many respects siinilar 
to tho contemporary anarchy in England called tho Wars of the 
Roses, It is not likely that Yoscanolli, writing at any time be 
teen 1475 and 1480, and speaking of tho “wars of Castile" in 
the plural, could hava had 1474 in his mind as a date provions to 
those wars; to his mind it would have rightly apponred as a dato 
in the midst of thom, In any ease, therefore, his reference must 
be to a time before 1466, and Ifumboldt's interprotation is in all 
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and practical shape as to be ready to make the 
adventure in his own person. As a matter of theory 
the possibility of such a voyage could not fail to 
be suggested by the globular form of the earth; 
and ever since the days of Axistotle that had been 
generally admitted by men learned in physical 
scipnee. Aristotle proved, from the different alti- 
tudes of the pole-star in different places, that the 
earth must necessarily be a globe. Moreover, 
says Avistotlo, “somo stars are secon in Egypt or 
at Cyprus, but are not seen in the countries to the 
north of these; and the stars that in the north 
ave visible while they make a complete circuit, 
there undergo a setting, So that from this it is 
manifest, not only that the form of the earth is 
round, but also that it is part of not a very large 
sphere; for otherwise the difforence would not be 
#0 obvious to persons making so small a chango of 
place. Wherefore we may judge that those per 
sons who connect the region in the neighbourhood 
of the Pillars of Hercules with that towards 
India, and who assert that in this way the sea is 
one, do not assert things very improbable.”} It 


probability correct, ‘Tho lottor frum Toscanatli to Columbus 
was probably writton within a year ox two aftor Juno 26, 1474, 
+ On account of tho vast {mportanco of tho Tossanelli letters, 
and because tho carly texts aro found in books which the reader 
ja not likely to have at hand, I have given thom entire in the 
Appendix at tha ond of this works, 

1 "Aare 7d iwtp ris Kedadhs torpa peydany Exel thy petaBo» 
Ady, kat ph radra palvecOat mpbs tpkrov re ral peonuBplay perce 
Balvovewy*® Yyior yp ev Alydrig py dordpes dpBveat, Kal reph 
Kimpors ey rots mpbs kperav 8% xwplous aby dpdvrat kat rh Bid wore 
tbs ev cots mpbs dpxrdy pavdueva Toy dorpidy, ev exelvors rots rémois 
woleirat Bbotw, ‘Qos’ ob udvoy ex robrwy SfAoy mepipepss by 7b oX AMA 
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thus appears that more than eighteen centuries 
before Columbus took counsel of Tosca- 4.4 warne old 
nolli, “ those persons” to whom Aristotle % Avstotle. 

alludes were diseussing, as a matter of theory, this 
same subject. Wratosthenes held that it would 
be easy enough to sail from Spain to India on 
the same parallel were if not for the vast extont of 
the Atlantic ocean? On the other hand, Seneca, 
maintained that the distance was probably not so 
very great, and that with favouring winds a ship 
might make the voyage in a few days? In one 
of his tragedies Sencea has a atriking passage? 
which has been repeatedly quoted as referring to 
the discovery of America, and is certainly one of 


Tits yiis, GAA Kat opalpas ob weydrns. Od yép bv obra Taxb ene 
Bnaav ewolec ueOirrepévors attra Apayd, Atd rads drodauBdvorras 
aovdmrew rv weph ras Hpardelous orhras romov rg rep) thy Bixby, 
xo) rodrov roy cpéroy elvat rhy Oddarrav wlay, wh Alay brodapfde 
vew iiora Soxei. Aristotle, De Calo, ii, 14. He goog on to say 
that “ those porsous’ allega the existonea of alephants alike in 
Manrotania and in India in proof of their theory. 

1Qgr' et wh vd ndyeOos rod ArAavTiKOD weAdyous eedave, Kay 
mreiv hats ek ris IAnplas els thy IvBixhy Bid 700 adrod wapadrte 
dav, Strabo, i. 4, § 6. 

2 © Quantum onim est, quod ab ultimis litoribns [igpanine usque 
ad Indos jacot ? Paneissimornm dierum spatium, sl nayom sung 
ventug implevit." Soncon. Nat, Quest, i, proof. § 11. 

§ Vonfont nnnls ascoule gorfa, 

Quibus Oconnus vineuls rerun 

Laxat, of ingens patent tellus, 

Tathyaque novos datogat orbes, 

Noo al torris ultima Thule, 

Sonooa, Medea, 876, 

In the copy of Sonsca’s tragedies, published at Venice in 1510, 
bought at Valladolid by Ferdinand Columbus in March, 1518, for 
4 reals (plus 2 reals for binding), and now to bo seen at the Biblio. 
teon Colombina, there is a marginal note attached to these verses t 
‘hao prophetia axplets & per patré meu3 orlatoforii cold almirats 


anno 1492,” 
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the most notable instances of prophecy on record, 
There will come a time, he says, in the later years, 
when Ocean shall Joosen the bonds by which we 
have been confined, when an immense land shall 
lie revealed, and Tethys shall disclose 
Opinions of 5 
sanglene new worlds, and Thule will no longer 
be the most remote of countries. In 
Strabo there is 2 passage, less commonly noticed, 
which hits the trmth—as wo know it to-day — 
even more closcly. [Having argued. that the total 
Jength of the Inhabited World is only about a 
third part of the circumference of the earth in the 
temperate zone, he suggests it as possible, or even 
probable, that within this space there may be an. 
other Inhabited World, or even more than one; 
but such places would be inhabited by different 
races of men, with whom the geographer, whose 
task it ig to describe the snown world, has no con. 
corn! Nothing could better illustrate the philo- 
sophical character of Strabo’s mind, In such 
speculations, so far as his means of verification 
went, he was situated somewhat as we are to-day 
with regard to the probable inhabitants of Venus 
or Mars. 
* Early in the Christian era we are told by an 


1 KpAodper yap olkoupéryy hy olkadper kal yrupt(oper » evBdneras 
Bt kal dv of airf edxodry Cdvp Kal 800 olkoupévas elvas 4 nat wrcle 
ous. Strabo, i 4,§ 0; wal yap ef obras exer, ody bud rodrav ya 
olketra: tov map! fuiv? GAA? exelyyy BAdAny olxoupévyy Oerdoy, 
Bmep tor) wiOavd», ‘Hut B 1d ev abi rafira Aenrday, Id. ii, 
5, §18, This has always seemed to me one of the most remarkable 
antieipations of modern truth in all ancient literatmo, Mr, Buns 
bury thinks it may have suggested the famous veraes of Sencce 
quat quoted. History of Ancient Geography, yok ii. p, 224, 
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eminent Greek astronomer that the doctrine of the 
earth’s sphericity was accepted by all competent 
persons exeept the Epicureans.! Among the Fa. 
thers of the Church there was some difference of 
opinion ; while in general they donicd the existence 
of Jumman beings beyond tho linits of 

their Coumene, or Inhabited Wortd, dha” 
this denial did not necessarily invalye mre 
disbelief in the globular figure of the earth? Tho 
views of the great mass of peaplo, and of the more 
ignorant of the clergy, down to the time of Colum. 
bus, were probably well represented in the book of 
Cosmas Indieopleustes alveady cited.8 Neverthe- 
less among tho more enlightened clergy tho views 
of the ancient astronomers were never quite for. 
gotten, and in the great revival of intellectual life 
in tho thirteenth century the doctrine of the earth’s 
sphericity was again brought prominently into the 
foreground, We find Dante basing upon it the 
cosmical theory elaborated in his immortal poems 
In 1267 Roger Bacon — stimulated, no 
doubt, by the reports of tho ocean east 
of Cathay — collected passages from anciont writers 


Rogor Bacon, 


1 OF 28 dudrepos (3, @. tho Stolos? nab dad peqdyudray rdvres, nad 
ol mAstous ray dd TOP Swuparinod SiBacradrclov ogaiprdy alvat 7d 
oxhua rhs vis 8.8 Baudcavro, Cleomedos, i 83 of, Lucretiug, 
De Rerum Nat, i, 1052-1082; Stobmus, Lclog, i 10; Plutarch, 
Da facie in Orbe Luna, cap, vil. 

2 Sao Angustino, De civitate Dei, xvi. 0; Laotantins, Inst Div, 
Hi, 23 ; Jorome, Comm. a Haechicl, i. 6; Whowell’s History of the 
Inductive Sciences, vol i, p. 408, 

§ See above, p. 206. 

4 For an acoownt of the cosmography of the Divine Comedy 
Mnatrated with interesting diagrams, see Artaud da Monten 
Histoire de Dante Alighteri, Paris, 1841. 
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to prove that the distance from Spain to the eastern 
shores of Asia could not be very great. Bucon’s 
argument and citations were copied in an extremely 
curious book, the “Imago Mundi,” published in 
1410 by the Cardinal Picrve d’Ailly, Bishop of 
Cambrai, better known by the Latinized form of 
his name as Petrus Alliacus. This treatise, which 
ano tmago throughout the fifteenth century enjoyed 
Mundl"of great reputation, was a favourite 
Alllnous. book with Columbus, and his copy of 
it, covered with marginal annotations in his own 
handwriting, is still preserved among the priceless 
treasures of the Biblioteca Colombina.t He found 
in it strong confirmation of his views, and it is not 
impossible that the reading of it may have first put 
such ideas into his head, Such a point, however, 
can hardly be determined. As I have already ob- 
served, these ideas were in the air. What Colum- 
bus did was not to originate them, but to incarnate 
them in facts and breathe into thom the breath of 
life. It was one thing to suggest, as a theoretical 

1 Tt was first printed without indication of place or date, but 
probably the place was Paris and the date somewhore from 1483 
to 1490. Manuscript copies wore yory common, and Columbus 
probably Inow the bool ong hefovo that time. There isa good 
account of it in Tumboldt’s Zvamen eritique, tom. i pp, 61-76, 
06-108, Humboldt thinks that such knowledgo as Columbus had 
of the opisions of anciont writers wag chiofly if nob wholly ob« 
tained from Allincus. It is donbtful if Columbus had any direct 
foquaintance with the works of Rogar Bacon, but he knew tho 
Liber Cosmographicus of Albortus Magnus and the Speculum Na- 
turale of Vinoent de Beanvaia (both about 1250), and draw en« 
aourngement from thom He also knaw the boole of Mandeville, 
first printed in French at Lyons in 1480, and 9 Latin translation 
ef Maveo Polo, published in 1485, a copy of which, with marginal 
MS, notes, is now in the Colombina, 
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dealt otra maniacal, 
sfeomiy oak cna 7 
pote ge Be 
Slee 
oxi Cana Agim ge 
mfolts nung carentem,ba tags! 
ifuftrances nds « Cetra Hy 
sthnenc Fruges vice byes 
bomines . depbances tn ; : 
Fede; quog gn. 7 Plt a walingveohht vetpeng! 
ty preaotds plunmos JOE rromanay wlapads frofer 4 


acbonestgrtffes ac IMMELO prursanes vt minty aeeven / vpae 
Jno aloe ma a Faz Pine 35 biks 
ota eft tercia pars babicabt 
ipfe otcat Europazefema + 
Dtcorgie’ cp Fron NOe fas mdve deft why ad 
i propcer regionem ‘foatha Epeiiraporm 
Hj MANES magi eCENDES yabre brad mane ae 
vam inferiorent fet AFricng Indiaeesppania yo 
1B Bore delCenoie a trapt 
admonten aPaled. 2 regt 
senune Arym vocatur Fa , 
fe pene: via {Ub MINE dupter® Frew wna ful 
fo Deqta nuncelt feormo +, jlpre alia fob vanex j 
eich tn meoto babicadiania 
scankte fepcécrione 1 meri c 
monispanécia Pierufale fells ports brnapall 
(Talitem th medio terre. Te brey 
cehabicabilto vt oltanone 
huni fieuc Supraviccum eft & 
wtliba Yaoi.’ Ca.xvr. 
noia ln Garate. Geo ev 
birpu elke Pa bey suet tabet at 
tamer Quo cubtcoriz Yeey duoreubuer' abbas 37 
partic oecano entennt Grange teage i 
oe que rbé, eisteel 
acrobtl mr cubttor (Ogh ssasvobtyue cubes Ast ierdomt 
tlascy ct ungues pferine Youreg vii oo 


Annotations by Columbus, 
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possibility, that Cathay might be reached by sailing 
westward ; and it was quite anothor thing to prove 
that the enterpriso was feasible with the ships and 
instrrmnents then at command. 

Tho principal consideration, of course, was tho 
distanco to be twaversed ; and here Columbus was 
helped by an error which ho shared with many 
geographers of his day. Ile somewhat underesti« 
mated the size of the carth, and at the same time 
greatly ovorestimated tho longth of Asin, The 
first astronomer to calculate, by scientific methods, 
the circumference of ow planet at the equator 
Anotentoat. 28 Evatosthenes (2. 0. 276-196), and 
matorof te he came — all things considered —faivly 


size of tho ' 
lobe mnitho near the truth; he made it 25,200 geo- 


length of 

dimen graphical miles (of ten stadia), or about 
one seventh too great. The true figure is 21,600 
geographical milos, equivalent to 24,899 English 
siaiute miles Curiously enough, Posidonius, in 
revising this calculation a contury later, reduced 
the figure to 18,000 miles, or about one seventh 
too small. The circumference in the latitude 
of Gibraltar he estimated at 14,000 miles; the 
length of the CGScumene, or Inhabited World, he 
called 7,000; the distance across the Atlantic from 
the Spanish strand to the eastorn shores of Asia 
was the other 7,000, he error of Posidonius wag 
partially rectified by Ptolemy, who made the equa 
torial circumforonce 20,400 geographical miles, and 


1 See Ioersohel’s Quilines of Astronomy, p. 140. For an necount 
of the method employed by E:atosthones, see Delambre, Ilistotra 
de Pastronomis ancienne, tom. i, pp. 80-VL; Lewis, Astronomy of 
the Ancients, p. 198, 
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the length of a degree 56.6 miles} This estimate, 
in which the evror was less than one sixteenth, pre- 
vailed until modern times. Piolemy also supposed 
the Inhabited World to extend over about half the 
circumference of the temperate zone, but the other 
half he imagined as consisting largely of bad lands, 
quagmnires, and land-locked seas, instead of a vast 
and open ocean? 

Ptolemy’s opinion as to the length of the In- 
habited World was considerably modified in the 
minds of those writers who toward the end of the 
Middlo Ages had heen strongly impressed. by the 
book of Marco Polo, Among these persons was 
Toscanelli. This excellent astronomer hair onig 
calculated the earth's equatorial cir. geulatlon of 
cumference at almost exactly the truo os 
figure; his error was Jess than 124 English miles 
in excess. The cirewmferenco in the latitude of 
Lisbon he made 26 x 250 x 8=19,500 miles, Two 
thirds of this figure, or 18,000 miles, he allowed 


1 See Bunbury’s History of Ancient Geography, vol. ii. pp. 05- 
97, 640-579; Miiller and Donnldson, Listory of Greek Literature, 
vol. ili, p. 268, 

8 Strabo, in arguing against this theory of bad lands, ate, as 
obstacles to osean navigation —a theory which score to be at 
Joast 2g old. ag Hipparchua— has a passage which finely oxpiesses 
the lonoliness of tho sen: —Ofre ydp wepimAciv emixeiphoavres, 
elro, Qvarrpdpavres, ody Sxb frelpov rivds dvrimrrotans Kat 
xwrvotons, Toy exéneiva mAody AvaxpovrOivar daciy, BAAd bad 
dmoplas nal epnylas, ob8tv Frrov rhs Oaddrrys exatans thu xdpow 
(lib. i. cap. 1. § 8). When ono thinks of this dropla and epypla, 
one fancies oneself far out on the Atlantic, alone in an opon boat 
on acloudy night, bewildered and hopeloss. 

See above, p. 860, ‘Loscanelli’s mile was nenrly equivalent 
to the English statute mile. Seo the vory important note in Win 
vor, Narr, and Crit, Hist ,vol, i, p Bl, 
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for the length of the Gioumene, from Lisbon cast 
ward to Quinsay (i. e. Hang-chow), leaving 6,500 
for the westward voyage from Lisbon to Quinsay. 
Thus Toseanolli elongated Asia by nearly the whole 
width of the Pacific ocean, His Quinsay would 
come about 180° W., a few hundred miles west 
of the mouth of the Columbia river, Zaiton (i. 
Chang-chow), the castornmost city in Toscanelli’s 
China, would come not far from the tip ond of 
Lower California, ‘Thus the eastern coast of Ci- 
pango, about a thousand miles cast from Zaiton, 
would fall in the Gulf of Mexico somewhere near 
the ninoty-third meridian, and that island, being 
over a thousand miles in length north and south, 

would fill up the space between the 
pan ot parallel of New Orleans and that of the 
iano. city of Guatemala, The westward voy- 
age from the Canaries to Cipango, according to 
Toxcartelli, would be rather more than 8,250 
miles, but at a third of the distance out he placed 
the imaginary island of “ Antilia,” with which 
he seems to have supposed Portuguese sailors 
to be familiar! “So through the unknown parts 
of the route,” said the vonerable astronomer, “ the 
stretches of soa to bo travorsed are not great,” 


1 The reador will algo notice upon ‘Toscanolli’s map tho islands 
of Braait and St, Brendon, For an nesount of all these fabulous 
islands see Winsor, Narr, and Crit, List, vol. i. pp. 40-61. ‘The 
vame of “ Antilin” survivesin the name ‘ Antilles,’ appliad ainoo 
shout 1502 to the Wost Indin islands, All tho islands wast of 
Toscanolli’s ninotieth moridiau bolong in tho Pacific. Ho drow 
them from hig understanding of tho descriptions of Maveo Polo, 
Friar Odorio, and other travellers. Theso were the islands sup: 
posed, rightly, though vaguely, to abound in apices, 
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~~ not much more than 2,000 English miles, not 
so long as the voyage from Lisbon to the Guinea 


coast, 

While Columbus attached great importance to 
these calewlations and carried Toscanelli’s map 
with him upon his first voyage, he improved somo- 
what upon the estimates of distance, and thus made 
his case still move hopeful. Columbus was not 
enough of an astronomer to adopt Tos- Pee 

winbue’s 


canelli’s improved measnremont of the apiton of tho 


size of the earth, Heaccepted Ptolemy’s stobo, the 
length of the 


figure of 20,400 geographical miles for Gomnono, 


seats % and tho late 
the equatorial girth,! which would make of tho atin. 


. : : tlo ocann, 
the cireumference in the latitude of 


1 Columbus was confirmed in this opinion by tho book of the 
Avabian astronomer Alfragan, written about A.D, 950, a Latin 
translation of which appeared in 1447, Thero is a concise stm- 
mary of it in Dolambro, Llistoire de l’'astronomie du Moyen Age, 
pp. 68-78, Columbus proceeded throughout on tho sesumption 
that the longth of a degreo at the oquator is 66.6 geographiont 
miles, instead of the correct figure 60, This would obliga him to 
reduce all Toscanelili’s figures by about six per cent., te hegin with, 
Upon this point we have tho highest authority, that of Columbus 
himself, in an autograph marginal noto in his copy of the Imago 
Mundi, where ho expresses himaolf smost oxplictly: “ Nota quod 
sepius navigando ox Ulixbona ad Austrum in Quineam, notavi cum 
diligentia viam, ut solitum naucloris ot malinorils, of prateria ac- 
capi altitudinem solls own quadranto ct aliis instramontis pluros 
vicas, ob invent concordare cum Alfragano, videlicat rospondoro 
quemlibet gradum milliartis 46%. Quare ad hano monsiram 
Adem adhibondam, ‘Tune igitur possumus dicore quod efrouitus 
Torre anb are oquinoctiall ost 20,400 millinriorum, Similitor 
que id inventt magitor Josephus phistens ot astrologus ob alli 
plures missi apecialiter ad hoo por seronissimum regom Portu- 
gation,” ote.$ anglicd, ‘ Obsorve that in aniling often from Lisbon 
southward to Guinea, I carefully marked the course, according to 
the custom of skippers and mariners, aud mareovor I took the 
sun's altituda sevoral times with a quadrant and other inshu- 
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the Canaries about 18,000; and Columbus, on the 
strength of sundry passages from ancient authors 
which he found in Alliaous (oribbed from Roger 
Bacon), concluded that six sevenths of this cir 
cumference must be occupied by the Gicumene, 
including Cipango, so that in order to reach that 
wonderful island he would only have to sail over 
one seventh, or not much more than 2,500 miles 
from the Canaries.t An authority upon which he 
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monts, aid in agreement with Alfragan I found that each dopres 
[i. 6. of Longitude, measured on a gront civele] answers to 56% 
miles, So that ona may rely upon this measure. We may there 
fore say that tho equatorial oixeumference of the earth is 20,400 
miles A similar result was obtained by Master Joseph, the phy. 
sicist, (or, perhaps, physician] and astronomer, aud several othera 
sont for this special purpose by the most gracious king of Portue 
gal.” — Master Josoph was physician to John IL, of Portugal, and 
wwas associnted with Martin Bohaim in the invention of an im- 
proved astralabe which greatly facilitated onean navigation, — 
‘Tho oxact agreement with Piolemy’s fignres shows that by a mile 
Columbus moant a geogiaphical milo, eqnivalout to ten Greek 
stadia. 

1 Ono soventh of 18,000 is 2,671 geographical miles, equivalent 
to 2,963 English miles. ‘Tho actual length of Columbus's first 
‘voyage, fiom last sight of Jand in the Canaries to firstsight of Inud 
in the Bahamas, was according to his own dead rookoning about 
8,280 goographical miles, Soo his journal in Navarrete, Coleccion, 
tom, i, pp. G~20, 

I givo hero in paraifal columns the pasange from Bneon ond the 
ono from Alliacus upon which Columbus placed so much relianes. 
In the Middle Ages thore was a generons tolerance of much that 
wo havo sineo loarnod 10 atigmatizo as plagiavism. 


Fyrom Roger Bacon, Opus 
Majus (Ac, 1267), London, 
1788, od. Jobb, p. 188: — “Sod 
Arlatoteles vult in fine seowndi 
Cooli of Mundi quod plus [tore] 
habitotur quam quarte pars, Et 
Averress hoa confirmat. Dicit 


From Petrus Allinons, De 
tmagine Mundi (a, vd. 1410), 
Paria, viv. 1490, cap. viii. fol- 
18 hi —“Summus Aristotelos 
dioit quod maxe parvum est in- 
tor flnem Hispanics a parte ooci- 
dentis of inter principium Indim 
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placed great reliance in this connection was the 
fourth book of Esdyas, which although an. pun 


not a canonical part of 
approved by holy men, 


Ariatoteles quod mare parvum 
eat inter fnem Hispaniw a parte 
vooidentis et intor priueipium 
Indie a parte oriontia, Et Sen- 
eon, libro quinto Natuialium, 
dicit quod mare hos est navi- 
gabile in paucissimis diobus si 
ventus sit conveniens, Et Pli- 
nins docot in Naturalibus quod 
navigatum est a sinn Arabico 
usque ad Gades: unde refert 
quendam fugisse a rego suo 
pre timore of intrayit sinum 
Mavis Rubri . . . qui citciter 
spatium navigationis annualis 
distat a Mavi Indico: ... ox 
quo patet principium Indig in 
orienta multum a nobis distare 
et ab Hispania, postquam tan- 
tum distat a principio Arabia 
versus Indiam. A fine ITispanin 
gub terra tam parvum mare oat 
quod non potest cooporire tres 
quartas terre. Et hoo por 
anctoritatem alterius conside- 
vationia probatur, Nam Esdras 
Hictt quarto libro, quod sox 
parted term sunt habitats et 
auptima est cooperta aquis. Et 
ne aliqnis impediat hano anolo- 
vitatom, diceng quod liber ile 
est apooryphus et ignotre ans- 
toritatis, dicendum est quod. 
sancti habuerunt illum librum 
in uat et confirmant veritates 
saoras per illum librum.’”” 


the Bible was book of 
and which ox- 


a parto oriontis, ot vult quod 
plus habitetur quam quarta 
pars, eb Averrocs hos con. 
firmat. Insuper Soneoa, libro 
quinto Naturalium, dieit quod 
maro cat nevigabile in paucis 
diobus si vontus sit conyeniona, 
Et Plinins dooot in Naturalibus, 
libro seeundo, quod navigatum 
est a siun Arabico usque ad 
Gades [eroulis non mulium 
magno tempore, 


unde conolu- 
dunt aliqui, quod mare non est 
tautum quod possit cooperire 
tres quartas ierre. Accodit aa 
hoo auotoritas Egdrm Mbro suo 
quarto, dicentia quod sex partes 


terrae sunt habitate ot soptina 
est cooperta aquis, 


cujus libri auctoritatom sanoél 
habuerunt in rovorentia.” 


Cclumbus niust either have carried the book of Alliacus with 
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pressly asserted that six parts of the earth (i. e. of 
the Jongth of the Cicumong, or north tomporate 
zone) ave inhabited and only the seventh part 
covered with water, From the general habit of 
Columbus’s mind it may be inferred that it was 
thiefly upon this seriptural authority that he based 
his confident expectation of finding land soon after 
accomplishing seven hundred longues from the 
Canaries, Was it not as good as written in the 
Bible that land was to be found there ? 

Thus did.Columbus arrive at his decisive con- 
clusion, estimating the distance across the Sea of 
Darkness to Japan at something less than the 
figure which actually expresses the distance to the 
West Indies. Many a hopeful enterprise has been 
ruined by errors in figuring, but this wrong cal. 


him on hjs voyagos, or olse havo road hia favourite passages until 
ho know thom by hent, as may bo seon fiom the following pns- 
sage of a lottor, written from Hispaniola in 1408 to Fordinand 
tnd Isabella (Navarrete, tom i. p, 261); —~ El Aristotel dico que 
este mundo os pequofio y es el agua muy poca, y quo facilmonte 
ae puede pasar do Espatia & las Indias, y esto confirma el Avonrya 
|Aveiroes], y Ja alegn ol cardonal Podvo de Alinco, autorizando 
gate deotx y aquel de Sonesa, ol qual conforma con estos... A 
esto truvo uns antoridad de Eadras del torcore libro suyo, adonde 
dice quo de sfoto partos dol mundo Ins seis son doscubiortas y la 
wn os oublorta do agun, la oval autoridad os aprobnda por San- 
tos, los oualos dan autoridad al 8° 6 4° itbro do Esdras, ansf come 
os 8, Agustin 6 S, Ambrosio en su exdmeron,” oto. — “Singular 
period,” oxolaims Humboldt, “when a mixture of tostimonios 
from Aristotle and Avorroas, Esdras and Sonsea, on the smull 
extont of tha ocean compared with tho magnitude of continenut 
land, afforded to monarchs guarantees for tho safety and expo- 
dionoy of costly ontorprises!* Cosmos, tr. Sabino, vol. ii, p. 250 
The passagos cited in this note may be found in Humboldt, Bza. 
men critique, tom. i, pp. 65-60, Anothor interesting pasango from 
Imago Mundi, cap, xv., is quoted on p, 78 of tho same work, 
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culation was certainly a great help to Columbus, 
When we consider how difficult he found 5, smnate 

it to obtain men and ships for a voyage mliture of 
supposed to bo not more than 2,500 
miles in this new and untried direotion, we must 
admit that his chances would have been poor in- 
deed if he had proposed to sail westward on tha 
Sea of Darkness for nearly 12,000 miles, the real 
distance from the Canaries to Japan, It was a 
case where the littleness of the knowledgo was not 
a dangerous but a helpful thing. If instead of the 
somewhat faulty astronomy of Ptolemy and the 
very hazy notions provalent about “the Indies,” 
tho correct astronomy of Toscanelli had prevailed 
and had been joined to an accurate knowledge of 
eastern Asia, Columbus would surely never have 
conceived his great scheme, and tho discovery of 
America would probably have waited to he made 
by accident! The whole point of his 

scheme lay in its promise of a shorter yantant 
route to the Indies than that which tho Boilies 
Portugueso were seoking by way of = 
Guinea. Unless it was probable that it could 
furnish such a shorter route, there was no reason 
for such an extraordinary enterprise, 


The years between 1474 and 1480 wore not fa 
vourable for new maritime ventures on the part of 
the Portuguese government. The war with Castile 
absorbed the energies of Alfonso V. as well as his 
money, and he was badly beaten into the bargain. 
About this time Columbus was writing a treatise 

7 1 See heiow, vol. it. p, 06. 
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on * the five habitable zones,” intended to refute 
; the oll notions about regions so fiery 

folumbus's 4 . 
speontitions OF $0 frozen as to be inaccessible to man. 

As this book is lost we know little ox 
nothing of its views and speculations, but it ap- 
pears that in writing it Columbus utilized sundry 
observations made by himself in long voyages into 
tho torrid and aretic zones, To spent some time 
ie voynga 4 tho fortress of San Jorge de la Mina, 
toGuluen, on the Gold Coast, and made a study of 
that equinoctial climate This could not have been 
earlier than 1482, the year in which the fortress 
was built. ‘Five years before this he seems to have 
gone far in the opposite direction, In a fragment 
of a letter or diary, preserved by his son and by 
Las Casas, ho says : —“ Inthe month of Fobruary, 
Ss 147 7 , 1 sailed a hundred leagues beyond 
into tie Arta the island of Thule, [to 7] an island of 
which the south part is in latitude 78°, 

not 68°, as some say; and it [i, «. Thule] dogs not 
lio within Ptolemy’s western boundary, but much 
farther west, And to this island, which is as big 
as England, the English go with their wares, es- 
pecially from Bristol. ‘When I was there the sea 
was not frozon, In somo places the tide rose and 
fell twenty-six fathoms. It is true that the Thule 
mentioned by Ptolemy lics whero he says it does, 
and this by the moderns is ealled Frislanda,” 2 

1 Vita dell’ Ammiraglio, onp. iv.; Lag Casas, THistoria, tom, i. 

. 10, 
y 4 To navigal 1‘ anno m coco LxxviT nol meso di Febraio altra 
Tile isola conto leghe, Ja oui parte Anstrale 8 lontann dall’ Equi. 
nottinle sottantatrd gradi, © nou sessantaird, come alouni vogliono ; 
wW gince dentro della linen, che include 1’ Oocidente di ‘Tolomea, 
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Taken as it stands this passage is so bewildering 
that we can hardly suppose it to have come in just 
this shape from the pen of Columbus. It looks as 
if it had been abridged from some diary of his by 
gome person unfamiliar with the Arctic seas; and 
Thave ventured to insert in brackets a little prep- 
osition which may perhaps help to straighten out 
the meaning. By Thule Columbus doubtless means 
Iceland, which lies between latitudes 64° and 67°, 
and it looks as if he meant to say that he ran he. 
yond itias far as the little island, just a hundred 
leagues from Iceland and in latitude rivaag i 
T1°, since discovered by Jan Mayen in pena Jan 

é inyon feland, 
1611. The rest of the paragraph is 
more intelligible, It is true that Icoland lies 
thirty degrees farther west than Ptolemy placed 
Thule; and that for a century before the dis- 
covery of the Newfoundland fisheries the English 
did much fishing in the waters about Iceland, 


ma & molto pit Occidoniale. Eta questa isola, che d tanto grande, 
como P Inghilterra, yanuo gl’ Inglesi con le loro mereatantio, 
spocialmonto quelli di Bristol. Et al tempo cho io viandai, non 
era congelato il mare, quantunquo vi fossero si grosso maree, cho 
in alouni Juoghi ascondova vontisei braccia, 6 discondova altretanti 
in altezza. 1% beno il yoro, cho Tile, quolla, di oui Tolomeo fa 
mentione, ging dovo ogli dice; & quosta da’ moderni & ohiamata 
Frislanda,” Vita dell! Ammiraglio, enp. iv. In tho original edi. 
tion of 1871, thore are no quotation-marks; and in some mote 
editions, whore thesa are aupplicd, tho quotation is wrongly made 
to end just before the last sentence, so as to make it apponr like 
a gloss of Fordivand's, This is, however, impossible, Ferdinand 
died in 1630, and tho Zono narrative of Frislanda was not pub+ 
lished. till 1658, so that tho only source from which that name 
could have come into his book was his father’s document: The 
gomtinoness of the passage is proved by its reeurrence, almost 
word for word, in Lus Casns, THistoria, tom, i. p. 48, 
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and carried wares thither, especially from Bristol 
Thore can be no doubt that by Frislanda Colum. 
bus means the Feroe islands? which do lie in 
and stopped the latitude though not in the longitude 
aviecland. ~~ ‘mentioned by Ptolemy. As for the 
voyage into the Jan Mayen waters in February, it 
would be dangerous but by no means impossible? 
Tn another letter Columbus mentions visiting Eng- 
Jand, apparently in connection with this voyago,* 
and it is highly probable that he went in an Ing- 
lish ship from Bristol. 

The object of Columbus in making these long 
voyages to the equator and into the polar circle 
was, as he tells us, to gather observations upon 
climate. Fyrom the circumstance of his having 
made a stop at some point in Iceland, it was 
conjectured by Finn Magnusson that Columbua 
mowront Might have learned something about Vin- 
pele tliat Co- | land which served to guide him to his 


Iumbits | must 


haya tere own enterprise or to encourage him in 


aoalthosioy it, Starting from this suggestion, it 


voyages, has been argued ® that Columbus must 
have read the geographical appendix to Adam of 
Bremen’s “ Hcolesiastical Iistory ;” that hoe must 


1 Soo Thorold Rogors, Lie Heonomic Interpretation of History, 
London, 1888, pp. 103, 310, 

2 Soo above, p, 230, 

® Soo the graphic dogaiption of a voyage in thoso wators in 
March, 1882, in Nansen’s The First Grossing of Greenland, Lon- 
don, 1890, vol i, pp, 149-62, 

4 “TS vidi tutto il Levanto, 8 tutto i1 Pononte, che si dioo per 
andare verso i] Sottentrione, oiod I’ Inghilterra, ¢ ho camminata 
per In Guinen.? Vita dell’ Ammiraglio, sap, iv. 

5 Seo Anderson’s America not discovered by Columbus, Chicago, 
1874 ; 8d cd. enlarged, Chicago, 1883, 
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have understood, as we now do, the reference 
therein made to Vinland; that he made his voyage 
to Iceland in order to obtain further information ; 
that he there not only heard about Vinland and 
bther localities mentioned in the sagas, but also 
mentally placed them about where they were 
placed in 1887 by Professor Rafn; that, among 
other thinga, he thus obtained a correct lnowledge 
of the width of the Atlantic ocean in latitude 28° 
N.; and that during fifteen subsequent years of 
weary endeavour to obtain ships and men for his 
westward voyage, he sedulously refrained from 
using the most convincing argument at his com- 
mand, ~— namely that land of continental dimen- 
sions had actually heen found (though by a very 
different route) in the direction which he indi- 
eatad. 

I have already given an explanation of the pro 
cess by which Columbus arrived at the firm belief 
that by sailing not more than about 2,500 geograph- 
ical miles due west from the Canaries he should 
reach the coast of Japan. Every step of that ex. 
planation is sustained by documentary evidence, 
and as his belief is thus completely accounted for, 
the hypothesis that he may have based it upon in. 
formation obtained in Iceland is, to say the lenst, 
superfluous. We do not need it in order to ex. - 
plain his actions, and accordingly his actions do 
not afford a presumption in favour of it. There 
is otherwise no reason, of course, for hat hypoth. 
refusing to admit that he might have oa jssne 
obtained information in Iceland, were ** fvour 
there any evidence that he did, But not a scrap 
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of such evidence has ever beon produced. Tivery 
step in the Scandinavian hypothesis is a pure as- 
sumption. : 

First it is assumed that Columbus must havo 
road the appendix to Adam of Bremen’s history. 
But really, while it is not impossible that he should 

have vreau that document, it is, on the 
eae whole, improbable. The appendix war 
Knowor adam first printed in Lindenbrog's edition, 
Shien to published at Leyden, in 1595, The 
Viniund, . ’ ae 

eminent Norwegian historian, Gustav 
Storm, finds that in the sixteenth century just six 
MSS. of Adam’s works can now be traced, Of 
these, two were prescrved in Denmark, two in 
Hamburg, one had perhaps alveady wandered 
southward to Leyden, and one as far as Vienna, 

Dr, Storm, therefore, feels sure that 
Goildhwe Columbus never saw Adam’s mention 
Hjoid. of Vinland, and pithily adds that “had 
tl Columbus known it, ié would not have 
‘been able to show him the way to the West Indies, 
but perhaps to the North Pole,”! From the ac- 
count of this mention and its context, which I 
have already given,’ it is in the highest degree im- 
probable that if Columbus had read the passage he 
could have understood it as bearing upon his own 
problem. ‘hore is, therefore, no ground for the 


1 “Det er dorfor sikkort, at Columbus iklce, aom nogle har 
formodet, kan havo Ikjendt Adam af Bromens Boratning om Vin- 
land; vi kan gjerne tilfaio, at hayde Columbus kjondt den, vilda 
den ikke have kunnet vise ham Vei til Voston (Indien), men 
kanske til Nordpolen” Aarbger for Nordisk Oldkyndighed, 
1887, if. 2, p. 861, 

2 Seo above, p. 210, 
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assumption that Columbus wont to Iceland in 
order to make inquiries about Vinland, 

Jt may be argued that even if he did not go for 
such a purpose, nevertheless whon once there he 
could hardly have failed incidentally to get the 
information, This, however, is not at all clear. 
Observe that our sole authority for tho journoy 
to Iceland is the passage above quoted at sceond- 
hand from Columbus himself; and there is no- 
thing in it to show whether he staid a fow hours 


oy several weeks ashore, or met with any 49 aouvttut 


one likely to be possessed of the know. i folunbus 


ledge in question. The absence of any Wort ory 


reference to Vinland in the Zeno narra- ™ 14. 
vive is an indication that the memory of it had faded 
away before 1400, and it was not distinctly and gen- 
erally veyived until the time of Torfmus in 1705.1 


1 Jn 1680 the Swedish writer, Olo Rudbeok, could aot undox- 
stand Adam of Bromen's allusion to Vinland. ‘The passage is 
instructive, Rudbeck declares that in sponking of a wine-grow- 
ing country near to tha Arotio ocenn, Adum must have been mis. 
Jed by some postical or figurative phrase; ho was deceived elther 
by his trust in the Danes, or by his own erodulity, for ho mani- 
foatly refdra to Finland, for which tha form Vinland docs not oneo 
ocour in Sturleson, ote.: —" We tamon pootis solia hoo loquondt 
gouus in suis rogionum Inudationibus familinvo fuisso quis existi- 
mot, saorns adont litoras quo Palatine fmounditatom appello- 
tiono fluentoram lactis & mcilis dosignant. Tale aliquid, sine omnd 
dubio, Adamo Bremensi quondam porsnagorat insulam osso in 
ultimo septontrione sitam, mavi glaciali vicinam, yini feracom, & 
ea propter fide tamen Danorum, Vinlandiam dictam pront ipse 
« ++ fateri non dubitat. Sod decoptum eum hno sive Danorum 
fide, sive credulitate sua plannm fnolt aifino isti yoonbulum Fin- 
landie provincia ad Regnum nostrum portinentis, pro que apud 
Snorronem & in Ilist. Regum non semol ocourrit Vinlandie uo- 
men, cujus promontorinm ad ultimum septentrionem & usque ad 
maro glacinlo seas extendit,” Rudbock, Atland eller Manheim, 
Upsala, oir, 1689, p. 201. 
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But to hear about Vinland was ono thing, to be 
guided by it to Japan was quite another affair, It 
was not the montion of timber and peltries and 
Skrelings that would fire the imagination of Co 
lumbus; his dreams were of stately cities with 
busy wharves where ships were Jaden with silks 
Pasi and jewels, and of Oviental magnates 
hoaattie decked out with “barbaric pearl and 
would prob- » . * sys 
ably havo gold.’ dwelling in pavilions of marble 
witiewh and jasper amid flowery gardens in “9 
tales as that ‘ < S035 
of 8t, Bran- summer fanned with spice.” The men- 
dan's isto, A a » 

tion of Vinland was no more likely to 
excite Columbus’s attention than that of St, Bran- 
dan’s isle or other places supposed to lié in the 
western ocean. IIe was after higher game, 

To suppose that Columbus, even had he got 
hold of the Saga of Exic the Red and conned it 
from beginning to end, with a learned interpreter 
at his efbow, could havo gained from it a know- 

ledge of the width of the Atlantic ocean, 
Hecowldnot : 
haveobtained 4g simply preposterous. It would be im- 
soureehis possible to extract any such knowledge 
opinion of the . 
width of the ~from that document to-day without tho 
ocean. : f 

aid of our modern maps. Tho most 
diligent critical study of all the Icelandic sources 
of information, with all tho vesourees of modern 
scholarship, enables us with some confidence to 
place Vinland somewhere between Cape Broton 
and Point Judith, that is to say, somewhere be. 
tween two points distant from each other more 
than four degrees in latitude and more than eleven 
degrees in longitude! When wo have got thus far, 


Imowing ag we do that the coast in question be 


1 
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longs to the same continental system as the West 
Indies, we can look at ow map and pick up our 
pair of compasses and measure the width of the 
ocean at the twenty-eighth parallel. But it is not 
the medisval document, but our modern map that 
guides us tc this knowledge. And yet it is inno- 
cently assumed that Columbus, without any know- 
ledge or suspicion of the existence of America, and 
from such vague data concerning voyeges made five 
hundred years before J:is timo, by men who had no 
means of yeckoning Jatitude and longitude, could 
have obtained his figure of 2,500 miles for the 
voyage from the Canaries to Japan!+ The fallacy 
here is that which underlies the whole Scandina- 
vian hypothesis and many other fanciful geo- 


1 Tho sourco of such a confusion of ideas is probably tho ridic- 
wlous map in Rafn’s Antiquitates Americanw, upon which North 
America is represented in all the acournoy of outline attninable 
by modern mapas, and then the Iculandie names aro pud on where 
Rafn thought they ought to go, i, o, Markland upon Nova Scotia, 
‘Vinland upon New England, ete, Any person using such a map 
is liable 1o forget that it cannot possibly represent the orudo m0- 
tions of locality to which tho reports of the Norse voyages must 
havo given rise in on ignorant ago. (‘Tho render will find the map 
reproduced in Winsor, Narr, and Crit, Hist, 1, 06.) Rafn’s fault 
was, however, no greater than that committed by the modern 
makers of so-called “nnciont atlases *— still currant and in uso 
in schools — when, for oxample, they tako a correct modorn map 
of Enrope, with parts of Afvicn and Asin, and upon countelos au 
dimly known to the anoionts a8 Scandinavia and Iyindustan, but 
now drawn with perfect accuracy, they simply print the anciont 
names!! Nothing but confusion can come from using sch 
wrotched maps. The only safe way 1o atudy tho history of 
geography is 1o reproduce the ancient maps themselves, 28 I have 
done in the present work, Many of the maps given below in the 
second yolume will ilustraie the slow and painful growth of the 
Knowledgo of the North Amorican coast during the two centuries 
atter Columbus, 
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graphical speculations. It is the fallacy of pro. 
jecting our present knowledge into the past. 

We have next to inquire, if Columbus had heard 
of Vinland and comprehended its relation to his 
own theory about land at the west, why in the 

world should he have concealed this val- 
inownma  uablo knowledge? ‘The notion seems to 


unioratood : 
ine Vina be that he must have kept it seoret 


atary, ho had : : 
thostongest through an unworthy desive to clain a 


motives for se . ' * 
proglaling 5 priority in discovery to which he knew 
and no motive : 1 soe 
for concealing that he was not entitled. This is pro- 
jocting our present knowledge into the 
past with a vengeance. Columbus never professed 
to have discovered America; he died in the belief 
that what he had done was to reach the eastern 
shores of Asia by a shorter route than the’ Portu- 
guese, If he had reason to suppose that the North- 
men had once come down from the Arctic seas to 
some unknown part of the Asiatic coast, he had no 
motive for concealing such a fact, but the strongest 
of motives for proclaiming it, inasmuch as it would 
have given him the kind of inductive argument 
which he sorely needed. The chief obstacle for 
Columbus was that for want of tangible evidence 
he was obliged to appeal to men’s reason with 
scientific arguments, When you show things to 
young children they are noi content with looking ; 
they crave a more intimate acquaintance than the 
eyes alone can give, and so they reach out and 


1 “The fault that wo find with Columbus ia, that ha was not 
honest and frank suough to tell whore and how ho had obtained 
his provious information about the Jands which he pretended ta 
discover.’ Anderson, America not discovered by Columbus, p, 90, 
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handle the things. So when ideas are presented to 
grown-up men, they are apt to be milling to trust 
to the eye of reason until it has been supplemented 
by the eye of sense; and indeed in most affairs of 
}ife such caution is wholesome. The difference bo- 
tween Columbus and many of the * practical” mon 
whom he sought to convinco was that he could seo 
with his mind’s eyo solid land beyond the Sen of 
Darkness while they could not, To thom the ocean, 
like the sky, had nothing beyond, unless it might be 
the supernatural world! For while the argument 
from the earth’s rotundity was intelligible enough, 
there were few to whom, as to Toscanelli, it was a 
living truth, Iiven of those who admitted, in the- 
ory, ie | Cathay lay to the west of Europe, most 
deemed the distance untraversable. Inductive 
proof of the existence of accessible land to the 
west was thus what Columbus chiefly needed, and 
what he sought every opportunity to find and pro- 
duce; but: it was not easy to find anything more 
substantial than sailors’ vaguo mention of drift 
wood. of foreign aspect or other outlandish jetsam 
washed up on the Portuguese strand? What a 


1 Seo below, p. 808, note. 

2 Bor example, the pilot Marlin Vicont! told Columbus thet 
1,200 miles weat of Cape St. Vincent he had picked up from the 
ken a piece of carved wood evidently not enrvod with iron tools, 
Pedro Correa, who hat marricd Columbus's wifo’s sister, had seou 
upon Porto Santo a similar picco of onvving that had drifted from 
tho west, Ifuge raods somotimos floated ashore upon those islands, 
and hed not Ptolemy mentioned enormous reads as growing in 
sastorn Asiv? Pine-treos of strange species wore driven by west 
winds upon the const of Fayal, and two corpses af man of an wie 
known raco had been washed ashore upon the neighbouring island 
of Flores. Certain sailors, ou a voyago from the Azores to Ireland, 
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godsend it would have been for Columbus if he 
could have had the Vinland business to huzl at the 
heads of his advorsaries! If ho could have said, 
“Tive hundred years ago some Icelanders coasted 
westward in the polar regions, and then coasted 
southward until they reached a country beyond 
the ocean and about opposite to France or Portu. 
gal; therefore that country must be Asia, and I 
can reach it by striking boldly across the ocean, 
which will obviously be shorter than going down 
by Guinea,” — if he could have said this, he would 
have had precisely the unanswerable argumont for 
lack of which his case was waiting and suffering, 
In persuading men to furnish hard cash for his 
commercial enterprise, as Colonel Higginson so 
neatly says, “an ounce of Vinland would have 
beon worth a pound of cosmography.”? We may 
be sure,that the silence of Columbus about the 
Norse voyages proves that he knew nothing about 
them or quite failed to see their bearings upon his 
own undertaking. It seems to mo absolutely deci- 
sive, 

Fiurthermore, this silenge is in harmony with the 
fact that in none of his four voyages across the 
Atlantis did Columbus betray any conscionsnoss 
that there was anything for him to gain by steer- 
ing toward the northwest. If ho could correctly 
have conesived the position of Vinland ho surely 
would not have conceived it as south of the for- 
had caught glimpses of land on the west, and holioved it ta be the 
const of “ Tartary;” otc. ote, Soa Vita dell’ Ammiraglio, enp. ix 
Bince he olted these anilors, why did ho not cite the Northmon alsa, 


if he knew what they had dono ? 
1 Larger History of the United States, p. 54, 
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ticth parallel. On his first voyage he stceved duo 
west in Intifude 28° because Toscanclli yo trace of a 
placed Japan opposite the Canaries, Yitiid sp. 
‘When at length somo donbis began to pagina 
arise and he altered his course, as we St" 
shall hereafter see, the change was toward tho 
southwest, His first two voyages did not reveal to 
him the golden cities for which he was looking, md 
when on his third and fourth voyages he tried a 
different: course it was farther toward tho equator, 
not farther away from it, that he turned his prows, 
Not the slightest traco of a thought of Vinland 
appears in anything that he did. 

Finally it may be asked, if the memory of Vin- 
land was such a living thing in Iceland in 1477 
that a visitor would be likely to be told about it, 
why was it not sufficiontly alive in 1498 
to call forth a protest from the North? oveny a 
When the pope, as we shall presently sete et 
see, was proclaiming to the world that 
the Spanish crown was ontitled to all heathen lands 
and islands already discovered or to be discovered 
in the ocean west of the Azores, why did not somo 
zealous Scandinavian at once jump up and ory out, 
“Look here, old Columbus, we discovered that 
western route, you know! Stop thief!” Why 
was it nocessary io wait moro than a hundred 
years longer before the affair of Vinland was men- 
tioned in this connection? 

Simply becanse it was not until the seventeenth 
century that the knowledge of North American 
geography had reached such a stage of complete- 
ness as to suggest to anybody the true significance 
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of the old voyages from Greenland. That signifi. 
cance could not have been understood by Leif and 
‘Thorfinn themselves, or by the compilers of Hauks- 
bék and Flateyar-bék, or by any human being, tn- 
til about the time of Henry Hudson. Not earlier 
theitenot *2an that time should we expect to find 


Thedesot " eieere ; 
Vinlud wos | it mentioned, and it is just then, in 1610, 


ith the Ide i i nati 
with theldes that we do find it mentioned by Arngrim 


til the a y ¥ e }. 
until the sor. Jonsson, who calls Vinland “an island 


fury. of America, in the region of Green- 
land, perhaps the modern Estotilandia.”2 This is 
the earliest glimmering of an association of the 
idea of Vinland with that of America. 


1 Terram yerd Landa Roffoni quesitam exiatimarom easo Vin 
Iandiam olim Islandis ste dictam; do qua alibi insulam nompo 
Amorice ¢ regions Gronlandia, qnm fortd hodie Estotilandia,” 
eto, Crymogwa, Hamburg, 1610, p. 120. 

Abraham Ortelius in 1606 spoales of the Northmen coming to 
America, 3ut bases hie opinion upan the Zone vareative (published 

“§n 1558) and upon the sound of the vame Norumbega, and appar 
ently knows nothing of Vinland ; ~" Iosephus Acosta in his booka 
De Natura noui orbis indeuors by many reasons to prono, that 
this part of America was originally inhabited by certaine Indians, 
forced thither by tempestuous weather oucr the South sea which 
now they call Maxe del Zur. But 40 mo it saemes more probable, 
out of the historic of the two Zenit, gentlemen of Venice, ... that 
this Now World many ages past was ontred upon by some islaud- 
ors af Hurope, as namely of Grenland, Islnd, and Frisland ; hoing 
much noorer thoraunto than the Indians, nor disioyned thence... 
by an Ocean 29 huge, and to the Indians ao vonanigable, Also, 
swhat elo may we coniecture Lo bo signified by this Norumbega [the 
name of a North region of America] but that from Norway, sig- 
nifying a North land, some Colonie in times past hath hither 
eens transplanted ?*? Theatre of the Whole World, London, 1006, 
p. 5. Thoso passages are quoted and disonsted by Reeves, The 
Finding of Wineland the Good, py. 95, 06. The supposed. con- 
neotion of Norumbega with Norway is very doubtful. Possibly 
Stephanius, in his map of 1670 (Torfwus, Gronlendia antigua, 
1708), may have had reference to Labrador or the north of Nowe 
Foundland, 
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The genesis of the grand scheme of Columbus 
has now been set forth, I believe, with sufficient 
fulness. The cardinal facts are 1, that the need 
for some such scheme was suggested In pesmndot the 
1471, by the discovery that the Guinea gevosle of, 
coast extended south of the cquator; shen 
2, that by 1474 advice had been sought from 
Toscanelli by the king of Portugal, and not very 
long after 1474 by Columbus; 8, that upon Tos- 
canelli’s letters and map, amended by the Ptole- 
maie estimate of the earth's size and by the author. 
ity of passages quoted in the book of Alliacus (ono 
of which was a verse from the Apocrypha), Colum. 
bus based his firm conviction of the feasiblencss of 
the western route, How or by whom the sugges. 
tion of that route was first made —whothor by 
Columbus himself or by Toscanolli or by Fernando 
Martinez or, as Antonio Gallo declares, by Barthol- 
omew Columbus,! or by some person in Portugal 
whose name we know not — it would be difficult to 
decide, Neither can wo fix the date whon Colum- 
bus first sought aid for his scheme from the Portu- 
guese government, Thero seems to be no good 
reason why he should not have been talking about 
it before 1474; but the affair did not come to any 
kind of a climax until after his return from Guinee, 
some time after 1482 and cortainly not y..41 
later than 1484, It was on some ac. penins 
counts a favourable time, The way strolabo. 
with Castile was out of the way, and Martin Be. 
haim had just invented an improved astrolabe which 


1 Gallo, De navigatione Columbi, apud Muvatori, Rerum Italis 
esarum Scripferes, tom. xxiii, aol, 802, 
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made it ever so much easier to find and keep one’s 
latitude at sea, It was in 1484 that Portuguese 
discoveries took a fresh start alter a ten years’ lull, 
and Diego Cam, with the learned Behaim and his 
bran-new astrolabe on board, was about to sail a 
thousand miles farther south than white men had 
ever gone before. About this time the scheme of 
Columbus was formally referred by King John II. 
to the junto of learned cosmographers from whom 
the crown had been wont to seek advice. The pro- 
ject was condemned as “ visionary,” ! as indeed it 
was, — the outcome of vision that saw farther than 
those men could see. But the king, who had some 
of his uncle Prince Henry’s love for bold. enter- 
prises, was more hospitably inclined toward the 
ideas of Columbus, and he summoned a council of 
Nogetintions the most learned. men in the kingdom to 
of Columbus disenss the question.2 In this council 
of Portugal. the new scheme found some defenders, 
while others correstly urged that Columbus must 
be wrong in supposing Asia to extend so far to 
the east, and it must be a much longer voyage 
than he supposed to Cipango and Cathay. Others 


l Lafuente, Historia de Wspata, tom. ix, p, 428, 

2 Vasconcelos, Vida del rey Don Juan IL, lib. iv.; La Clade, 
Histoire de Portugal, lib, xiit. 

% The Portuguese have never been able to forgive Columbus for 
discovering # new world for Spain, and thoiy chagrin sometimes 
yonta itself in amusing ways. Aftor all, says Cordoiro, Columbus 
‘was no auch gront man as some pooplo think, for he did not dis- 
cover what he promised to discover; and, moreover, the Portu- 
gnose geographers wore right in condemning his scheme, beoanse 
it really is not so far by sea from Lisbon around Africa to Ilin- 
dustan as from Lisbon by any practicable route westward to 
Japan! Seo Lusiane Cordeiro, Ds la paré prise par les Portogats 
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argued that the late war had impoverished the 
country, and that the enterprises on the African 
coast were all that the treasury could afford, Mera 
the demands of Columbus wore of themselves an 
obstacle to his success. He never at any time 
held himself cheap,} and the rowards and honours 
for which he insisted on stipulating were greater 
than the king of Portugal felt inclined to bestow 
upon a plain Genoese mariner, It was felt that if 
the enterprise should prove 2 failure, as very likely 
it would, the less heartily the government should 
have committed itself to it beforehand, the less it 
would expose itself to ridicule. King John waa 
not in general disposed toward unfair and dishon. 
est dealings, but on this occasion, after much par- 
ley, he was persuacted, to sanction a proceoding 


dans la découverte d’Amérique, Lisbon, 1876, pp. 23, 24, 20, 80. 
Well, I don't know that there is nny answer to be madp to thia 
argument, Logis is logic, saya the wise Autoorat: — 
“Ind of tho wondorfal ono-hoss shay, 
Loglo is Jogso, Hint ’s nll T say," 

Cordeiro’s hoole is olaborately oriticisod in the learnod work of 
Prospero Poragallo, Cristoforo Colombo in Portogallo: studt critici, 
Qonoa, 1882. 

1" Poroioeohs assendo 1’ Ammiraglio di gonorosi ed alti pausier!, 
valle capitolare con suo grande onove o vantagglo, por liwciar la 
momoria sua, o Ja grandezzn dolla sua ongn, conformo alla gran- 
ilezzn delle sue opere 6 do’ snoi moriti,”” Vita dell’ Ammiraglio, 
onp. xi, Tho jealous Portuguese historian apenas in a somowhnt 
different, tone from the affeationato son:—" Ved requoror «ol roy 
Dom Joie quo Je desso algums navios porn ir 4 dessobrir a tha 
do Gypango [sic] por esta mar oceidontul. .. . El roy, parquo via 
ser cate Christovo Colom homem falador o glorioso om moatrar 
suns habilidades, e mag fantastico ot de imaginnate com sus tha 
de Cypango, que certo no quo dozin: davalho pono exedita.” 
Rarroa, Decada primeira da Asia, Lisbon, 1762, liv. iil cap. xt 
tol. 66. 
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quite unworthy of him, Taving obtained Colum- 
Asmabry _-us’s sailing plans, he sont out a ship 
triok, seoretly, to carry some goods to the 
Cape Verde islands, and then to try the experi- 
ment of the westward voyage. If there should 
turn out to be anything profitable in the scheme, 
this would be safer and more frugal than to meet 
the exorbitant demands of this ambitious foreigner, 
So it was done; but the pilots, having no grand 
idea to urge them forward, lost heart before the stu- 
pendous expanse of waters that confronted them, 
and beat an ignominious retreat to Lisbon ; where- 
cotumtme  UPOB Columbus, having been informed 
leavos Portu- of the trick,’ departed in high dudgeon, 
gal, ‘ 

to Jay his proposals before the crown of 
Castile. He seems to have gone rather suddenly, 


1 Tt has beon urged in the king’s defonce that “such a pro- 
scoding’ was not an instance of bad faith or perfidy (!) but rathor 
of the policy customary at that time, which consisted in distrust- 
ing everything that was foreign, and in promoting by whatever 
means tho national glory.” Yos, indcod, whether the monn were 
fair or foul. Of course it was a common enough policy, but it 
was lying and chonting all the samo, “ Nito foi aom duyida por 
md £8 on porfidia quo tacitamente so mandon armar hum nayio 4 
oujo capitto se conflon o plano quo Colombo havin proposto, o ouja 
oxoaugac se tho enearrogou; mas sim por seguir a politica naquelle 
tompo usada, quo toda consistie om olhar com desconfinnga para 
tudo 0 quo ora estrangoivo, 9 on promoyor por todos os modos a 
gloria nacional. O capitfio nomeado para a omprezn, como nfo 
tiyosse nom o ospirito, nem a conyiegito do Colombo, dopots do 
hme ourte vingem nos mares do Oeste, foz-se na volin da torn 4 
e arribou & Lishou descontente o dosanimado,” Campo, Historia 
do descobrimento da <lmerica, Paris, 1836, tom, i. p. 18, The 
frightened sailors protested that You MIGUT AS WHLL HXPIOL TO 
BIND LAND IN TH BKY AS IN THAT Waste or warERs! Soa 
Las Caans, Hist. de las Indias, tom. i. p, 221, Las Casas calls the 
king's eonduot by its right namo, dobladura, ‘ trigkory.”” 
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leaving his wife, who died shortly after, and one 
or two children who must also have died, for he 
tells us that he never saw them again. But his 
son Diego, aged perhaps four or five years, he took 
with him as far as the town of Iuelva, near the 
little port of Palos in Andalusia, where he left him 
with one of his wife’s sisters, who had married a 
man of that town named Muliar This arrival in 
Spain was probably late in tho autumn of 1484, 


and Columbus seems to have entered qy9 enters tne 


into the service of Ferdinand and Isa. prvleso! tho” 


bella January 20, 1486. What ho wag ‘lems 1480. 
doing in the interval of rather more than a year 
is not known. There is a very doubtful tradition 


1 It has gonerally heen anpposed, on the authority of Vita dell’ 
Ammuiraglio, cap. xi, that his wife had lately diod; but an auto. 
graph letter of Columbus, in the possession of his lineal descond- 
ant and represontative the present Dulko of Voraguas, proves that 
this ig a mistake, In this lotter Columbus says oxprassly that 
whon he left Portugal ho left wife and children, and novor saw 
them again, (Navarrete, Coleccion, tom. ti. doo, exxxvil. p, 266,) 
As Las Casas, who know Diego so woll, alao supposed his mother 
to have died before his fathor left Portugal, it is most likely that 
she died soon afterwards, Ferdinand Columbus says that Diogo 
was left in chargo of somo friars at the convent of La Rébida 
near Palos (loc. cit.); Ing Cans is not quite so suro; he thinks 
Diego was left with some friend of his fathor at Palos, or porhaps 
(por ventura) at La Rébida. (Ilistoria, tom. i. p. 227.) Theso 
mistales were ensy to make, for both La Ritbida aud THuclva wero 
ologo by Palos, and wo know that Diego's aunt Muliar wae living 
at Huelva, (Tuas Cnsns, op. cit. tom. i, p. 2413 Havrisno, tam. i, 
pp. 270, 856, 801; tom. ii. p. 220.) It is pratty oleav that Colum. 
bus never visited Ln Ribida before the nu(umn of 1401 (geo be. 
low, p. 412), My own notion is that Columbus may have loft hig 
wife with an infant ond perhaps one older child, rolioving hor of 
the care of Diego by taking him to his aunt, and intending as soon 
as practicable to reunite the family. Tle clearly did not Inow at 
the outset whether he should stay in Spain ov not. ~ 
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that he tried to interest the republic of Genoa 
in his enterprise, and a still more doubtful ru. 
mour that he afterwards made proposals to the 
Venetian senate? If these things ever happened, 
there was time enough for them in this year, and 
they can hardly be assigned to any later period. 
In 1486 we find Columbus at Cordova, where the 
sovereigns were holding court. Ie was unable to 
effect anything until he had gained the car of Isa- 
bella’s fnance minister Alonso de Quintanilla, who 
had a mind hospitable to large ideas. The two 
sovereigns had scarcely time to attend to such 
things, for there was a third king in Spain, the 
Moor at Granada, whom there now seemed a fair 
prospect of driving to Afvica, and thus ending the 
struggle that had lasted with few intermissions for 
nearly eight centuries. The final war with Gyra- 
nada had been going on since the end of 1481, and 
considering how it weighed upon the minds of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella it is rathor remarkable that 
cosmography got any hearing at all. The affair 
was referred to the queen’s confessor Fernando de 
Talavera, whose first impression was that if what 
Columbus said was truco, it was very strange that 
other geographers should havo failed to know all 
about itlong ago. Ideas of evolution had not yet 
hegrn to exist in those days, and it was thought 
that what the ancients did not know was not worth 

1 ¥¢ reats upon an improbable sintemont of Ramusto, who places 
the event ag carly as 1470. ‘Tho first Gonocso wriler to allude to 
it is Casoni, Annali della Republica di Genova, Genon, 1708, py. 
26-31, Such tostimony is of small value, 


2 First moutionad in 1800 by Marin, Storia del commereto dé 
Veneziant, Vonies, 1708-1808, tom. vii. p. 280, 
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Imowing. Toward the end of 1486 tho Spanish 
acvereigns were at Salamanea, and Talayora re- 
ferved the question to a junto of learned yo junto at 
men, including professors of the famous 5" 
nniversity.!. There was no lack of taunt and. ridi- 
cule, and a whole arsenal of texts from Seripture 
aud the Fathers were discharged at Columbus, but 
it is noticeable that quite a number wero inclined 
to think that his scheme might be worth trying, 
and that some of his most firmly convinced. sup- 
porters were priests. No decision had beon reached 
when the sovereigns started on the Malaga cam- 
paign in the spring of 1487, 

After the surrender of Malaga in Angust, 1487, 
Columbus visited the court in that city. For a 
year ov more after that time silken chains seem to 
have bound him to Cordova. Io had formed a 
connection with a lady of noble family, yyy, of 
Beatriz Enriquez do Arana, who gave Gadhand 
birth to his son Ferdinand on the 16th 4% 1 {48 
of August, 1488.2 Shortly after this event, Colum- 
bus made a visit to Lisbon, in all probability for 


1 The description usually givon of this conforenca rests upon 
the authority of Romosal, storia de la pronincia de Chyapa, Ma~ 
drid, 1619, lib. ii, cap. vii. p, 62, Las Casng moroly soya that tho 
question was referred to corlain porsone at the court, Zist. de las 
Indiaa, tom. i. p, 228, It is probably not trno that tho project of 
Columbus was officially condomned by tho university of Snla~ 
mianea ag a corporate body. Soe Camara, Teligion y Ciencia, Val- 
Indolid, 1880, p. 261. 

2 Somo historians, unwilling to admit any blomishes in the 
charactor of Columbus, have supposed that this unfon was sang 
tioned by marriage, bué this is nol probable, He soema to have 
beon tonderly attached to Beatriz, who survived him many years, 
Soe Harrisse, tom. ii, pp. 853-857, 
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the purpose of meeting his brother Barth lomew, 
Barthotomey WhO had returned in the last weok of 


Gotnmnbs » i i iti 
Oolunbos December, 1487, in the Dias expedition, 


the Gaps of wii 7 i : 
the Gupe of with the proud news of the discovery 


Deo, 48, of the Cape of Good Iope,! which was 


1 The authority for Bartholomow Columbus having sailed to 
tho Cape of Good Topo with Dins is n manuscript note of hisown 
in Christopher's copy of the Imago Mundi + “ Nota quod hoo anno 
do 88 [it should be 87] in monse decombri appulit in Ulixbona 
Bartholomeus Didnacug capitanons trim carabelaram qnom 
miserat serouissimua rex Portugalio in Guineam ad tontandum 
terram, Et renunciavit ipse soronigaimo rogi prout navigavornt 
ultra jam novigata leuches 600, vidolicot 460 ad austrum of 160 
ad aquitonom uaque montom por ipsum nominatum Cabo de boa 
esperanga quem in Agesimba estimamus, Qui quidem in eo loco 
invenit se distare por astrolabium lira Hneam equinoctivlem gra- 
dus 85. Quom viagium pictavit ot acripsit do leuohe in lencham 
in una carta navigationis ut oouli visum ostendorot ipso seronissimo 
regi, In quibus omnibus intorfui’? M, Varnhagon has oxamined. 
this noto and thinks it is in the handwriting of Christophor Co. 
lumbus (Bulletin de Géographie, janvior, 1858, tom, xv. p. 71); 
and M. dsAvozao (Canevas chronologique, p. 68), accopting this 
opinion, thinks that the words in guibus omnibus interfud, “in all 
of which I took part,” only mann that Chiistophor was present 
in Lisbon whon the expedition retuned, and hoard the whole 
story! With all possible respect for auch great scholars as MM. 
d@Avozno and Vainhagon, I submit that the opinion of Las Casna, 
who firat called attention to this note, must be much bottor than 
theirs on such #& point as the handwriting of the two brothors. 
When Las Casas found tho note ho wondorad whether it was 
meant for Bartholomow or Christopher, i, e. wondered whioh of 
the two was meant to be doseribed as haying “tnkon part ;" but 
atallovonts, says Las Casas, the handwsiting ia Bartholomow's:— 
“Estas aon palabras esoitas de la mano do Bartolomé Colon, no 
#é si lng esoribid do af 6 do an lotva por su hermano Cristébal 
Colon.” Undor those circumstances it scoms idle to suppose that 
Las Onsas could havo been mistakon about the handwriting; ho 
evidontly pat his mind on that point, and in the noxt breath hoe 
goes on to any, ‘la letra yo conozco ner do Bartolomé Colon, 
porque tuve muchas suyas,” i.e. “I iknow it is Bartholomow's 
writing, for I havo had many letters of his; and again ‘ eatog 
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rightly believed to be the extremity of Africa ; and 
we can well understand how Christopher, on seeing 
the success of Prince Henry’s method of reaching 
the Indies so nearly vindicated, must have became 
more impatient than ever to prove the superiority 
of his own method. It was probably not long 


palabras . . . de la misma lotra y mano de Bartolomé Coton, In 
onal muy bien convel y agoia tengo hartas cartas y lotxas suyas, 
tratando deste yiajo,” i. 0. “these words... Srom the yory 
writing and hand of Bartholomow Columbus, which I know vory 
well, and 1 hovo to-day many ohavts and letters of Is, trontiug 
of this voyage.” (Iist. de las Indias, tom. i. pp. 218,214.) ‘This 
last sontence makes Las Casas an indopendent witnoss to Bar- 
tholomew’s prasonce in the expedition, & matter about which he 
was not likely to be mistaken, What puzzlod him was the question, 
not whether Bartholomew wont, but whothor Christopher could 
have gone also, “ pudo sor tambien quo 80 hallase Cristébal Colon.’ 
Now Christophor certainly did not go on that voyage. ‘Phe oxpe- 
dition started in August, 1486, and votmnod to Lisbon in Docom- 
ber, 1487, aftor an absenco of sixteon months and soyonteon days, 
“eucndo dozascis moses ot dezasete dine que o1%o partidos delle,” 
(Barros, Decada primeira da Asia, Lisbon, 1752, tome i. Lol. 42, 
44.) ‘The account-book of the treasury of Castile showa that ams 
of money were paid io Clnistephor at Seville, May 6, July 8, 
Auguat 27, and Qotobor 15, 1487; so that ho could not hayo gone 
with Dias (soo Haxrisso, tom. ii, p. 11). Neither cold Chiis- 
tophor have boen in Lishon in Deoombor, 1487, when tho little 
fleet veturned, for his safo-conduet from King Jolm is dated 
March 20, 1488. It was not until the autumn of 1488 that Co- 
Jumbus mado this visit to Portugal, and M, d'Avozac has got tho 
return of tho floats yonr toa Inte, Barthalomow’s note followed. 
& oustom which made 1488 bogin at Christmas, 1487. 

In reading » Jaicy ehaptor of Lung Casas for another purpose 
(tom. i. p. 227), I como again upon this point. Ifo rightly con 
eludes that Christopher cankd not hava gona with Dina, and 
again declares most positively that tho handwriting of tho note 
was Bartholomew's and not Chiistopher’s, 

This footnote affords a good iNusteation of the kind of diff. 
oulties that surround such a subject as the life of Columbus, and 
the casa with which on exoogs of ingonuity may discovor mare's 
nests. 
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after Bartholomew's veiurn that Christopher de 
termined to go and see him, for he applied to King 
Jobn IJ. for a kind of safe-conduct, which was 
duly granted March 20, 1488, This document! 
guarantees Christopher against arrest or arraign- 
ment or detention on any charge civil or criminal 
whatever, duving his stay in Portugal, and com- 
mands all magistrates in that kingdom to respect 
it, Fyvom this it would seem probable that in tho 
eagerness of his geographical speculations ho had 
neglected his business affairs and loft debts behind 
him in Portugal for which he was liable to be 
arrested, The king’s readiness to grant 
Ohrietophor ee . Per 
valts Biettol- the desired privilege scoms to indicnto 
bony chr Bopty that he may have cherished a hope of 
regaining the scxvices of this accom- 
plished chart-maker and mariner, Christopher did 
not avail himself of the privilege until late in the 
summer, and it is‘only fair to suppose that he 
waited for the birth of his child and some assum 
ance of its mothor's safety. On meeting Barthol- 
omew he evidently set him to work forthwith in 
pndaenda hin MALIng overtures to the eourts of Eng. 
toNnglud. Jond and Franco, It was natural 
enough that Bartholomew should first set ont for 
Bristol, whero old shipmates and acquaintances 
wero surc to bo found. It appears that on the 
way he was captured by pirates, and thus some 
ielay was oceasioncd before ho arrived in London 


1 Is may be found in Navarrate, Coleccion de viages, Lomi, pp. 
5, 6. 

2 Tha accaunt-hook of the trensury shows that on June 16 he 
was still in Spain. See Harriase, tom. i, p. 356. 
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and showed the king a map, probably similar to 
Toscanelli’s and embellished with quaint 
Baitholomew, 


Latin verses. An entry on this map after mishaps, 
ronches Eng. 


informs us that it was made by Bar- Indoir rob, 
1005 


tholomew Columbus in London, Febru- 
ary 10, 1488, which I think should bo read 1489 
or even 1490, 30 we may suppose it to havo been 
‘ about that time or perhaps later that he approached 
the throne Ienry VII. was intelligent onough 


1 The ontry, as given by Ins Casns, is * Pro nuthore, sou pic- 
tora, |} Gennua oui patria est, nomen oni Bartolomens |{ Columbus 
do terra mbea, opus odidit istud || Londonijs: anno domini mil- 
Jesimo quatorcantessimo octicaque uno || Atqno insuper anno 
eetavo: decimaquo dio mensis Februarii,|| Landes Christo oan- 
tentur abunde.”” Historia, tom. i. p. 225. Now sinco Bartholo- 
mew Columbus was a fairly edueatod man, writing this note in 
England one map made for tho eyos of the king of England, I 
suppose he used the old English style which mado the year bogin 
at tho vernal equinox instond of Christmas, so that his February, 
1488, means the next month but ono aftor Decombor, 1448, io. 
what in our now atyle becomes February, 1480, BariRolomew re- 
turned to Lisbon from Africa in tha last wook of Decombor, 1487, 
and itis not likely that his plans could havo beon matured and 
himaolf sattled down in London in lesy than seven wooks, The 
logical relation of tho ovents, too, shows plainly that Christophor's 
visit Lo Lishon was for the purpore of consulting his brother and. 
gebling Arst-hand information about tho grontost voyage the world 
had over seon, In tho enrly weoks of 1488 Christophor yonds his 
vequost for a anfo-conduot, gots it March 2), waits (il his ohild 
is born, August 15, and thon presantly gocs. Bartholomow may 
have sailed by the first of October for England, whore {according 
to thia reading of his date) wo actually And him fou mouths 
later, What happoned to him in this interval ? Ilore we como 
to the story of the pirates, M. ITarrisse, who nover loses an op« 
portunity for throwing discredit upon the Vite dell’ Ammiraglio, 
hag failed to make the correction of dato which I have hore aug- 
gested. He puts Bartholomew in London in Fabrunry, 1488, andis 
thus unable to assign any reason for Christophor's visit to Lisbon, 
Ho also finds that in the forty-six days botwoon Christmas, 1487, 
and February, 10, 1488, there is hardly room onough for any delay 
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to see the bearings of Bartholomew's argumontg 
and at the same time, as a good man of business, 


due to 80 grave a cause as capture by pivatos, (Christophe Golomb, 
vol, ii. p. 192.) Ile therefore concludes that the atatoment in the 
Vita dell’ Ammiraglio, cap. xi.,is unworthy of oredit, and it is 
‘upon an accumulation of amail diffeulties liko this that he besos 
his opinion that Ferdinand Columbus cannot have written that 
book. But Las Casas also gives tho story of the pirates, and adda 
the information that thoy wero  Eastorlings,” though ho cannos 
say of what nation, i.e. whether Dutch, Gorman, or porhaps 
Danos, Ho gays that Bartholomew was stripped of his monoy and 
fell siok, and aftor lis recovory was obliged to earn monoy by 
map-making before he could get to England. (Listoria, tom. i, 
p. 225.) Could all this have happoned within the four montha 
which I have allowed botweon Octobor, 1488, and February, 1480 ? 
Voyages before the invention of steamboats wore of very uncor- 
tain duration, John Adams in 1784 was fifty-four days in gotting 
from London to Amsterdam (sce my Critical Period of Ameri« 
ean History, p. 156), But with favourable woathor a Portuguoso 
earayel in 1488 ought to have run from Lisbon to Bristol In fuurs 
teen days or Jess, ao that in four months there would be time 
enough for quite a chapter of accidents, Las Casas, however, 
says it wax a long time befora Bartholomew was able to reoch 
England ; ~ “ Esto fué cauan que onformaso y viniose & mucha 
pobroza, y estuvieso mucho tempo sin poder Megar 4 Inglaterra, 
hasta tanto quo quiso Dios sanarle ; y reformado algo, por au 
industria y trabajos do sus manos, haciondo cartas do marear, 
Yegs 4 Inglaterra, y, paaados un dia y otros, hobo do aleanzay 
que le oyese Enrique VII.” 1t is impossible, I think, to read thia 
passage withont fcoling that at least a yonr must havo bean con. 
sumed; and I do not think we are ontitled to disrogard the words 
of Las Casas in auch a matter. But how shall wo gat the time ? 

Is t possiblo that as Casns madea slight mistako in dooiphor- 
ing tho date on Bartholomow’s map? Either that mariner did 
not give the map to Ionry VIL, or the king gavo it back, or 
moro likely it was mado induplicate, At any rato Las Casns had 
it, along with his many other Cohhmbus dooumonts, and for aught 
wo know it may still bo tumbling about somowhovre in the Spanish 
archives, It was so badly writton (de muy mala é corrupta letra), 
apparently in abbreviations (sin ortograsta), that Las Casns anys 
he found oxtrome diffioulty in making it out. Now lot us obsarve 
that date, which is givon in fantasticstylo, apparently bocause the 
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ho was likely to be cautions about investing money 
im remote or doubtful enterprises, What argu- 
ments ware used we do not know, but tho spring of 
1492 had arrived before any decisive ana soos 
answer had becn given, Mennwhilo fievn te, 
Bartholomew had made his way io 4% 
France, and found 2a powerful protector in a cor 
tain Madame de Bourbon,? while he made maps for 


insoription is ina rude doggerel, aud tho writer scoma to have 
wished to keep his‘ vorses” tolerably evon, (‘They don't sean 
much better than Walt Whitman's.) As itstands, the date ronda 
anno domint millesimo quatercentessimo octiesque tino atque insuper 
anno octavo, i, e ‘in the year of our Lord the thousandth, four 
hundredth, AND EIGr-rrmxs-onE, and thoreaftor the oighth 
year.”? What business has this cardinal mumbor octiesque uno in 
arow of ordinals? If it wore transintablo, which it is not, ib 
would give us 1,000 +- 400 +}-8-} 8 = 1410, an absurd dato. The 
most obvious way to make tho pasaage readable is to insert the 
ordinal oclogesimo primo instoad of tho incongruous ochiesgue uno + 
then it will read “in tho yoar of our Lord tho ono-thorgand-four- 
hundred-and-cighty-firal, and thoronfler tho eighth yoar,”? that is 
to say 1489, Now translate old style into new atyle, and February, 
1489, becomes Fobruary, 1490, which I )elieve to be tho corroot 
date. This allows sixteon months for Bartholomew's mishaps; 
it justifies tho statement in which Las Casaa confirms Vordinand 
Columbus; and it harmonizes with tho atateinant of Lord Bacon: 
“ For Christophers Columbus, refused by tho Ising of Portugal 
Qvho would not embrace at ones both cast and woatl), employod 
his brother Bartholonow Columbus unto King Honry to negotiate 
for his diacovory, And it so forluned tliat he was talon by 
pirates at sen; by which accidental impodimont ho was long oro 
he came to the king ; so long that boforo he had obtainod 4 oa 
pitulation with the king for his brother the ontorpriso wasachiovod, 
and go the West Indios by Providence wore then resorved for the 
crown of Castilin,” Ilistorte of the Raygne of I, Honry ihe Sevonth, 
Bacou's Works, Boston, 1800, yo}, xi. p. 200, Lord Bacon may 
have taken the statement from Fordinand's biography; bub it 
probably agreed with Englich traditions, and ought not to bo 
slighted in this conneetion, 

aoe of the sisters of Charles VIII. See Harriase, tom, ii 
p. 194, 
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people at the court and waited to see if there wera 
any chences of getting help from Charles VIII. 
As for Christopher Columbus, we find him back 
in Spain again, in May, 1489, attending court at 
Cordova. In the following autumn there was much 
suffering in Spain from floods and famine,’ and 
the sovereigns were too busy with the Moorish war 
to give ear to Columbus. It was no time for new 
undertakings, and the weary suitor began to think 
seriously of going in person to the French court, 
First, however, he thonght it worth while to make 
an attempt to get private capital enlisted in his 
enterprise, and in the Spain of that day such pri- 
vate capital meant a largess from some wealthy 
grandee. Accordingly about Christmas of 1489, 
after the Beza campaign in which Columbus is said 
to have fought with distinguished valour,? he seems 
to have applied to the most powerful nobleman in 
Spain, the Duke of Medina-Sidonia, but without 
success, But at the hands of Luis do la Corda, 
The Duke of Duke of Medina-Celi, he met with mora 


voce! encouragement than he had as yet found 


meen te in any quarter, That nobleman onter. 
Columbus, tained. Columbus most hospitably at his 
castle at Puerto de Santa Maria for nearly two 
years, until the autumn of 1491, Te became con. 
vineed that the scheme of Columbus was foasi« 
ble, and decided to fit up two or three caravels 
ab his own oxpense, if necessary, but first he 
thought if proper to ask the queen’s consent, and 
to offer her anothor chance to take part in the 


1 Bernaldez, Reyes Catdlicos, cap. xci, 
9 Zutiiga, Anales de Sevilla, lib. xii, p. 404. 
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enterprise Isabella was probably mvilling to 
have the duke come in for a large sharo of the 
profits in case the venture should prove succeasful. 
She refused the voyal license, saying... ssbote 
that she had not quito mado up her whyholds her 
mind whether to take up the affair or 

not, but if she should decide to do so shoe would be 
glad to have the duke take part in it? Mennwhilo 
she referred the question to Alonso de Quintanilla, 
comptroller of the treasury of Castile. This was 
in the spring of 1491, when the whole country was 
in a buzz of excitement with the preparations for 
the siege of Granada, The baffled Columbus 
visited the sovereigns in camp, but could not get 
them to attend to him, and early in the autumn, 
thoroughly disgusted and sick at heart, 

he made up his mind to shake the dust oT a 


mind to got 


of Castile from his feet and seo what Jie tomy to. 
‘athor and go 


could be done in France. In October to Manco, 
or November he went to Iuelya, ap- 
parently to get his son Diego, who had been left 
there, in charge of his aunt, It was probably his 
Intention to tale all the family ho had — Beatriz 


1 Seo tho lettor of Maroh 19, 1408, from the Duke of Modina- 
Geli to the Grand Cardinal of Spain (fiom tho archives of Six 
manons) in Navarrate Coleccion de viages, tom, ii, p. 20, 

2 This promise was novor fulfilled. Whon Columbna rolurnod 
in triumph, arriving Maveh 6, 1403, at: Lisbon, and Maxeh 15 ab 
Palos, the Duke of Merlina-Coli wrote the letter jun elled, 10- 
calling the queen's promiso and asking to bo allowed to sond to 
the Indies once each year an oxpodition on his own recount; for, 
ha says, if he had not kopt Columbus with him jn 1490 and Lith 
he would haye gone to France, and Castite would have oat tho 
prize. There was some forces in this, but Isnbolla doos not apport 
to have heeded the request. 
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and her infant son Ferdinand, of whom ho was ex. 
tremely fond, as well as Diego—and find a now 
home in either France or England, besides ascor- 
taining what had become of his brother Bartholo- 
mew, from whom he had not heard a word since 
the latter left Portugal for England,! 

But now at length ovents took a favourrble turn, 
Fate had grown tired of fighting against such in- 
domitable perseverance. For some years now the 
stately figure of Columbus had been a familiar 
sight in the streets of Seville and Cordova, and as 
he passed along, with his white hair streaming in 
the breeze, and countenance eglow with intensity 
of purpose or haggard with disappointment at 
some fresh rebuff, the ragged urchins of the pave- 
ment tapped their foreheads and smiled with min- 
gled wonder and amusement at this madman. 
Seventeen years had clapsed since the letter from 
Toscanelli to Martinez, and all that was mortal of 
the Florentine astronomer had long since been 
laid in the grave. Jor Columbus himself old age 
was not far away, yet he seomed no noarer tho ful- 
filment of his grand purpose than when ho had 
first set it forth to the king of Portugal. We can 
well imagme that when ho started from Huclya, 
with his little son Diego, now some eleven or 
twelve years old, again to begin renewing his suit 
in a strange country, his thoughts must have been 
sombre enough. or some roason or other — tra- 
dition says to ask for some bread and water for 
his boy — he stopped at the Franciscan monastery 


1 This theory of the situation fs fully sustained by Las Caana, 
tom, ip. 241, 
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of La Rabida, about half a league from Palos, 
The prior, Juan Perez, who had never wewaaaiis 
seen Columbus before, became greatly Rabid, and 
interested in him and listened with ear. prior Jus 
nest attention to his story. This wore” 

thy monk, who before 1478 had been Isnbella’s 
father-confessor, had a mind hospitable to new 
ideas. He sont for Garcia Fornandoz, a physician 
of Palos, who was somewhat vorsed in cosmography, 
and for Martin Alonso Pinzon, a well-to-do ship- 
owner and trained mariner of that town, and in 
the quiet of the monastery a conference was held 
in which Columbus carvied conviction to the minds 
of thess new friends. Pinzon declared himself 
ready to embark in the enterprise in person. The 
venerable prior forthwith sont a letter to pores writes 
the queen, and received a very prompt * Me queen, 
reply summoning him to attend her in the camp 
before Granada. The result of tho interview was 
that within a few days Pevez returned to the con- 
vent with a purse of 20,000 maravedis (oquivalont 
to about 1,180 dollars of the prosent day), out of 
which Columbus bought a new suit of clothes and 
a mule; and about the first of Decem. 

‘ aud Columbas 
ber he set ont for the camp in company f amnonod 
with Juan Perez, leaving the boy Diego peace 
in charge of the priest Martin Sanches and a cor- 
tain Rodriguez Cabejudo, upon whose sworn tosti- 
mony, together with that of tho physician Garcia 
Fernandez, some years afterward, several of these 
facts are related.t 


1 My account of thess procesdings at La Rabida diffora in some 
particulars from any heretofore given, and I think gots the events 
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At onco upon tha arvvival of Columbus tn tho 
camp before Granuda, hin case waa argued thon 


into an order of aoquonso that is wl ones moro loglenl and morg 
in harmony with the sourecs of information than any olhdx, Tho 
ovov of Moulinand Colnnbua— a vory eaiy ono to commit, aud 
not in tho Tonat damaging to his gonoral ghiraatur os biographer 
Jay In confnatng: hide fathor'a bo rent viata (in HB 1 and L401) 
to Ifvolva with two visita (one imaginary in (480 and ono real ty, 
1491) to La Ribida, which was ehwo by, botwoan Ifuolva and 
Palos, ‘Lho visita wore all tho moo likoly to pot mixed up in 
yodollaction because in conch caso thor object waa litle Diogo and 
fn cngh caao ho was loft in charge af acmobody in that noighbouws 
hoo, The confusion has boon holpod by anothoy for which or 
dinand Js not rosponstblo, viz.z tho ray Juan Povo hing boon con 
founded with another fray Antonio do Marohona, wha Columbus 
anys waa tho only porson who from tho dime of his frat amtival ty 
Spain had always bofriondod him and nover mookod at him, 
‘Thoso worthy friara twain havo boon mado inta ono (0. g. the 
prior of tho convont, Juen Pores de Murghona,” Teving's Colum. 
dns, vol 1, p, 128), and It hag often hoon supporod that Marchona’s 
roquamntanoo bogan with Columbus at La Rabida in 1484, and 
thas Diogo was latt at dhe convent at that time, But some mod- 
ern souroos of information havo sorvadl at frat te bomuddle, amd 
thon whon more onvofully siftud, to olony up tho slory. In 1508 
Dioga Columbus broughé ult agatwst the Spanish erown to vind 
onto his olntm to oortain torritoriea dinoovorad by hia fathor, md 
thore was & long investigation in which many witnostos woro Aum. 
monad and past oventa wore buaily raked ovor the aoala, Among 
thoso witnossns woo Rodriguoz Cabofudo and tho phyatoinn Ga 
oie Fornandoz, who gave from porsonal rovoleation a very lictd 
acount of tho affairs at La Riblda. ‘Chose procoodinga are 
printed in Navawroto, Coleccion da viages, tom. Hh. pp. 238-503 

Moro rocontly the publiontion of tho groab books of Lina Cauns has 
furntshod somo yory signifoant aluog, and Uo olaboralo rosanvelios 
of M, Hnrriava have fuyntuhed others, (Soo Las Cneng, Hb. oup 
zexix,, xxxhj Toreisso, tom. h pp. 844-972) tom. i. pp. 207-2515 
of, Poragallo, Z? autenticits, oto. pp. 107-181.) — I now sowne 
oloar that Marohena, whom Columbug know from hl flvat arrival 
in Spain, was not associated with Ta Rébida, At that tine Co- 
lumbus left Diogo, a moro infant, with his wifo’s slator at Lnolva, 
Seven years Inter, intonding to Joavo Spain foravor, ho wont to 
Huelva and took Diogo, thon a small boy. On Nis way from 
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and there before an assembly of learned men and 
was received more hospilably than for- wi isi 
merly, af Salamanca, Several eminent fore Granada, 
prelates had come to think favowrably ~” 

of his project or to deom it at least worth a trial. 
Among these were the royal confessors, Deza and 
Talavera, the latter having changed his mind, and 
especially Mendoza, archbishop of Toledo, who 
now threw his vast influence decisivoly in favour of 
Columbus.! The treasurers of the two kingdoms, 
moreover, Quintanilla for Castile and Luis do San- 
tangel for Aragon, were among his most enthusi- 
astic supporters; and the result of the conference 
was the queen’s promise to take up the matter in 
earnest as soon as the Moor should have surven- 
dered Grenada. 


TIuelya to the Seville read, and thence to Cardaova (where he 
would have been joined by Beatriz and Ferdinand), ho hepponod 
to pass by La Rébida, where up to that time ho was ovidonily un- 
known, ant to attract tho attoution of the prigr Jnan Poroz, and 
tho wheel of foitune suddenly and unoxpootodly tnrnod. As 
Columbus's next start was uot for France, but for Granada, his 
boy was left in chargo of two trnatworthy persons, On May 8, 
1402, tho littlo Diogo was appointed page to Don Jolm, hoir- 
apparent to the thrones of Castile and Aragon, with a alipend of 
0,100 maravedis, On February 10, 148, aftor tho donth of thas 
young prineo, Diego became page to Quoon Isabella, 

2 In popular allustons to Columbus it is quite common to ns. 
sume or imply that he oncountored nothing but opposition from 
the clorgy. For example the account in Drapor's Conflict between 
Science and Religion, p. 161, can havdly bo othorwiso undoiatood 
‘by the reador, But obsorve that Muchena who novor moolod at 
Columbus, Juan Perez who gave tho favourable turn to his affairs, 
tho groat prolates Deza and Mendora, and the two tronsurora Sane 
tangal and Qnintanilla, wore every one of them pricsta! With- 
oué cordial support from the clergy no such enterpriao as that of 
Columbus conld have boon undertaken, in Spain at least, It ig 
quite right that we should bo frea-thinkora: and it is also dosirae 
ble that we should have somo respect for facts, 
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Columbus had not long to wait for that great 
event, which came on the 2d of January, 1492, 
Pee and was hailed with rejoicings through. 
Granada, date out Europe as in some sort a compensa 

ey tion for the loss of Constantinople. It 
must have beon with a manifold sense of triumph 
that Columbus saw the banner of Spain unfurled 
to the breeze from the highest tower of the Alham. 
bra. But at this evitical moment in his fortunes 
the same obstacle was encountered that long be- 
fore had broken off his negotiations with the king 
of Portugal. ‘With pride and self-confidence not 
an inch abated by all these ycars of trial, he de- 
manded such honours and substantial rewards as 
seemed extravagant to the queen, and ‘Talavera 
advised her not to grant them. Columbus insisted 
upon being appointed admiral of tho ocean and 
viceroy of such heathen countries as he might 
discover, besides having for his own use 

Columbus no- : 
gotten with and behoof one eighth part of such rey- 
enues and profits as might accrue from 
the expedition. In principlo this sort of remuner- 
ation did not differ from that which the crown of 
Portugal had been wont to award to its eminent 
discoverers ;1 but in amount it was liable to provo 
1 Onr Scandinavian frionds aro fond of pointing to this domand 
of Columbus as an indication that ho seorotly oxpeoted to ‘ dis 
cover America,” and not moroly to flud the way te Asia, But 
how about Ferdinand and Ieabella, who finally grantod what was 
demanded, and their ministers who drow up the agreoment, to 
say uothing of tho clovke who engrossed it? What did they all 
understand by “ discovering islands and continents in the oovan” ? 
Wore they all in this procions Vinland secret? If so, it waa 


pratty well kept, But in truth there was nothing singular in 
fliese stipulations, Portugal paid for discovery in just this way 
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indefinitely great, enough perhaps to raiso to 
princely power and yank this foreign adventurer. 
Could he not be satisfied with something less? 
But Columbus was as inexorable as the Sibyl with 
her books, and would hear of no abatement in his 
price, For this “ great constancy and loftiness of 
soul,” 1 Las Casas warmly commends his friend 
Columbus, A. guerulous critic might call it un- 
reasonable obstinacy. But in truth the good man 
seems to have entertained another grand scheme of 
his own, to which he wished to make his maritime 
venture contribute, It was natural that his feel- 
ings toward Turks should have been no more ami- 
able than those of Hannibal toward the Romans. 
It was the Turks who had ruined the commerce of 
his native Genoa, in his youth he had more than 
once crossed swords with their corsairs, and now 
he looked forward to the time when he might play 
the part of a second Godfrey do Bouillon and de- 
liver Jerusalem from the misereant followers of 
Mahound.? Vast resources would bo needed for 


by granting govérnoiships over islands like the Azores, or long 
stretchos of continent like Guinca, along with a shme of the 
revenues yiolded by such places. Seo for oxample tho casos of 
Gonzalo Cabral, Fernando Gomer, and othora in Major, Prince 
Henry the Navigator, pp. 288, 321, and elsewhero, In thoiv 
search for tho Indios tho Portuguese wore continually finding now 
Jands, and it was likely to bo the samo with the wostom route, 
which was supposed (aoe Catalan, Losonnoili, and Bohain maps) 
to lend among spice islands innumorablo, and to Asiatic kingdoms 
whose heathen people had no rights of sovereignty that Christian 
monarchs felt bound to respect. 

1 Las Casas, op. cit. tom i, p, 248, 

2 See his letter of Fobruary, 1502, to Popo Alexander VI. in 
Navarrete, tom. ii, p. 280; and of. Iolps, Spanish Conquest in 
America, vol. i, p, 96; Roselly de Lorguos, Christophe Colom, 
p 004, 
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such work, and from Cipango with its gold-roofed 
temples, and the nameless and numberloss isles of 
spices that crowded the Cathayan seas, he hoped 
to obtain them. Long brooding over his chovished 
projects, in which chimeras were thus mixed. with 
anticipations of sciontific truth, had impartod to 
his character a tinge of religious fanaticism. He 
had come to regard himself as a man with « mig- 
ai beatin sion to fulfil, as God’s chogon instru 
constieiod = nent for enlarging tho bounds of Chyris- 
exorbitant, oe * . 
tendom and achieving triumphs of untold 
magnificence for its banners. In this mood he was 
apt to address kings with an air of equality that 
ill comported with his humble origin and slender 
means; and on the present occasion, if Talavera 
felt his old doubts and suspicions reviving, and was 
more than half inclined to set Columbus down as 
a mere vendor of crotchets, one can hardly wonder. 
The’ negotiations were broken off, and the in 
domitable enthusiast once more prepared to go to 
France. He had actually started on his mule one 
fine winter day, when Luis de Santangel rushed 
13h into the queen’s room and spoke to her 
orpoattion ". - 
of Tale ds with all the passionate and somewhat 
reproachful enorgy of ono who felt that 
a golden opportunity was slipping away forever. 
His arguments wero warmly scconded by Quinta. 
nilla, who had followed him into the room, as woll 
as by the quoen’s bosom friend Beatriz de Boba. 
dilla, Marchioness of Moya, who happened to be 
sitting on the sofa and was a devoted admivor of 
Columbus. An impulse seized Isabella, A cou 
rier was sent on a flect horse, and overtook Colume 
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bus as he was jogging quietly over the bridge of 
Pinos, about six miles out from Granada. Tho 
matter was reconsidered and an arrangement was 
soon made. It was agreed : — 

“1, That Columbus should have, for himself, 
during his life, and for his heirs and suocessors 
forever, the office of admiral in all the ggroomont be- 
islands and continents which he might £¥9s Golm- 
discover or acquire in the ocean, with sovorolgns. 
similar honours and prerogatives to those enjoyed 
by the high admiral of Castile in his district, 

“2, That he should be viecroy and governor- 
general over all the said lands and continents; 
with the privilege of nominating three candidates 
for the government of each island or province, one 
of whom should be selected by the sovereigns. 

“3, That he should be entitled to reserve for him- 
self one tonth of all pearls, procions stones, gold, 
silver, spices, and all other articles and merchan- 
dises, in whatever manner found, bought, bartered, 
or gained within his admiralty, the costs being 
first deducted. 

“4, That he, or his lieutenant, should be the 
sole judge in all causes and disputes arising out of 
traffic between those countries and. Spain, provided 
the high admiral of Castile had similar jurisdic 
tion in his district, 

“5, That he might then, and at all after timos, 
contribute an eighth part of the oxpense in fitting 
out vessels to sail on this enterprise, and recocive 
an eighth part of the profits. ?1 


1T oite this vorsion from Irving’s Columbus, vol, i. p. 142, make 
ing a alight amendment in the rendoring; tho original text fa jn 
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Columbus was not long in finding friends to 
advance or promiso on his account an eighth part 
of the sum immediately required, A. considerable 
amount was assessed upon the town of Palos in 
punishment for certain misdeeds or delinquencios 
on tho part of its people or some of them, Castile 
assumed the vest of the burden, though Santangol 
may have advanced a million maravedis out of the 
treasury of Axagon, or out of the funds of the Hur. 
mandad, oy perhaps more likely on his own ac. 
count? In any case it was a loan to tho treasury 
of Castile simply. It was always distinctly under. 


Navarroto, tom. ii, p.'7. A fow days later tho title of Don” 
‘was granted to Columbus and made hereditary in his family along 
with the offices of vicoroy and goyernor-goneral, 

1 A police organization formad in 1476 for suppressing highway 
robbery. 

2 Tt is not cnsy to givo an acourate account of tho gost of 
this most epoch-making voyage in all history. Conflicting state. 
ments by"difforont authorities combino with the fluctuating valnoa 
of difforent kinds of money to puzzlo and mislead us, Accord~ 
ing to M, Ilarrisse 1,000,000 marayedis would bo oquivalont to 
205,175 francs, or about 61,000 gold dollars of United Statos monoy 
at prosont values. Las Casas (tom. i. p, 250) says that tho oighth 
part, raiaed by Columbus, was 600,C00 marayadis (20,500 dollars). 
Account-books proserved in tho archivos of Simanens show that 
the sums paid from the troasury of Castile amounted to 1,140,000 
marayodis (07,500 dollars). Asstming the atatomont of Las Casas 
to ho correct, the amounts contributed would perhaps have boon 
9a follows; — 

Quoon Tenbolla, from Caalilo tronsury . . « $07,600 

Joan from Santangel, . .» » 69,000 

Oolumbus 2. 6 ee ee ee ew = 29,500 
Other sources, including contiibution lovied 

upon the town of Palos. . . . + + » 80,000 


Total, . 4 ss 6 e+ + « $286,000 


‘This total ssams to me altogsther too large for probability, and 
#0 does tho last item, which is simply put at tho figure nososgary 
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stood that Ferdinand as king of Aragon hnd no 
share in the enterprise, and that the Spanish Indies 
were an appurtenance to the crown of Castile. 
The agreement was signed Apuil 17, 1492, and 
with tears of joy Columbus vowed to devote evory 
maravedi that should come to him to the reseuo of 


the Holy Sepulchre. 

‘When he reached Palos in May, with royal orders 
for ships and men, thore had like to piemay ot 
have been a riot, Torrible dismay was ** 
felt at the prospect of launching out for such a voy- 


to make the total oight times 20,500, I am inolined to suspoot 
that Las Casas (with whom mithmaetio was not always a strong 
point) may hava got his figures wrong, The amount of Santan- 
gel’s loan also dopends upon the statement of Las Casas, and we 
do not know whether he took it fram a doonment or from hearsny, 
Nor do wo know whothor it should be added to, or included in, 
the first item. More likely, I think, tho latter, Tho only item 
that we know with dooumontary cortainty is tho first, so that our 
statement becomes modified as follows: — * 
Queon Isabella, from Castile treasury. + . $67,500 
loan from Santangol » . . ? 
Columbus . 6 ce ee ee et ? 
ront of two fully 
Town of Palos . + + + + ee i eqnipped carnyols 
for two months, ate. 
Total. 2 + pee ee ae ? 
(Cf. Harrisso, tom, i. pp. 301-404.) Unsatisfactory, but com 
tain as fav ns it goos, Alas, how ofton historical statements ara 
thug reduced to mengroness, aftor tho hypothotion! ox ill-anpportot 
part ling hoon sifted ont! Tho story that tho Pinzon brothers ad- 
vanced to Columbus his portion is told by Las Casas, but ho vory 
shrewdly doubts it, Cho famous story that Isaholla plodged hor 
crown jowels (Vita dell’ Ammiraglio, cap. xiv.) ns alao hoon 
doubted, but perhaps on insufficient grounds, by M. Marrisso, 
Téis confirmed by Las Casas (tom. i. p. 240). According to one 
account she pledged thom to Santangel in sesurity for his loan, — 
which seems not altogether improbable. _ Pizano y Ovellana, 
Varones ilustres del Nuevo Mundo, Madrid 1030, p. 16. 
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age upon tho Ser of Darkness. Groans and cursca 
greeted the annowneemont of the forced contribu. 
tion. But Martin Pinzon and his brothers weve 
active in supporting tho crown officials, and the 
work wenton. ‘To induce men to onlist, debts were 
forgiven and civil actions suspended. Criminals 
were rolensed from jail on condition of serving. 
Three cavavels were improssed into the service of 
the crown for a time unlimited; and the vent and 
he tures tne Maintenance of two of those vessels for 
momen — two months was to be paid by the town, 
Sante Morin ‘The largest caravel, called the Santa 
Maria or Capitana, belonged to Juan de La Cosa, a 
Biscayan mariner whose name was soon to become 
famous! He now commanded her, with another 
consummate sailor, Sancho Ruiz, for his pilot. 
This single-decked craft, about ninety feet in 
length by twenty fect breadth of beam, was tho 
AdmivaFs flag-ship. The second cavavel, called 
» the Pinta, 2 much swifter vessel, was 

commanded by Martin Pinzon, She 
belonged to two citizens of Palos, Gomez Ras- 
con and Cristobal Quintero, who were now in her 
orew, sulky and ready for mischief, The third and 
smallest cavavel, the Nita ( Baby”), 
had for her commander Vicente Yaitez 
Pinzon, the youngest of the brothors, now about 
thirty years of age. Neithor tho Pinta nor the 
Nifla was decked amidships. On board tho three 
caravels were just ninety persons.’ And so they 


Tho Pinta 


The Nitin, 


! Navarrete, Biblioteca maritina, tom. it. pp. 208, 200, 
2 The accounts of the armamont are woll summed up and dis 
aussed in Harrisse, tom, 1, pp. 405-408, Eighty-seven names, out 
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set sail from Palos on Friday, August 3, 1492, 
half an hour before sunrise, and by sunset had 
run due south five and forty geographical miles, 
when they shifted their course a couple of points 
to starboard and stood for the Canarics, 

No thought of Vinland is betrayed in these pro- 
ceedings. Columbus was aiming at the northern 
end of Cipango (Japan). Upon Toscanclli’s map, 
which he carried with him, the grent island of Ci- 
pango extends from 6° to about 28° north lati- 
tude, Ho evidently aimed at tho northern end of 
Cipango as being dircetly on the route to Zaiton 
(Chang-chow) and other Chincse cities mentioned 
by Marco Polo. Accordingly he began by run- 
ning down to the Canaries, in order that he might 
gail thence due west on the 28th paral- ey goto smo 
lel without shifting his course by a sin. Suan 
gle point until he should see the consé “" 
of Japan looming up before him) Or this pre- 
liminary run signs of mischicf began already to 
show themselves. Tho Pintn’s rudder was broken 
and unshipped, and Columbus suspected her two 
angry and chafing owners of haying done it on 
purpose, in order that they and their vessel might 
be left behind, The Canaries at this juncture 
merited the name of Fortunato Islands; forta- 
nately they, alone among African islands, wor 
Spanish, so that Columbus could stop thero and 
make repairs. While this was going oh the sailors 
of the ninety, have been recovered, and the list is givon below, 
Appondix ©, ‘ 

1 Para de alli tomar mi dorrotn, y navegar tanto quo yo 
Negase 4 Jas Indias,” he says in his jounal, Navarote, Coleccion 
de viages, tom, i. n. 3. 
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Martin Behaim's Globo, 1402, 


1 Martin Bohaim was born at Nuromborg in 1486, and is anid 
to have been a pupil of tho colohrated astronomer, Rogiomon- 
tants, author of the first almanas published in Europe, and of 
Ephomorides, of priccless value to navigators. ITo visiled Por- 
tugal about 1480, invented a new kind of astrolnbo, and sailed 
with it in 1484 as coamoprapher in Diogo Cam’s voyage to the 
Congo, On his roturn to Lisbon he was Inightod, and presently 
‘went to live on the island of Fayal, of which his wife's father waa 
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reduced to Merontor’s projections 


governor, Ho was a friond of Columbus, Toward 1492 he vis- 
jted Nuremborg, to look after some family affairs, and whilo 
there “he pratificd some of his townspooplo by embodying ina 
globe the geographical views which prevailed in the maritima 
countries; and the globe was finished before Columbus had yor 
accomplished his yoyage. Tho next year (1498) Bohatm returned 
to Portngal ; and after haying been sent to the Low Countries on 
@ diplomatic sission, ho wag captured by English ornisers and 
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wore scared out of their wits by an eruption of 
Teneriffe, which they deemed an omon of evil, and 
it was also reported that some Portuguese caravels 
were hovering in those waters, with intent to cap. 
ture Columbus and carry him off to Lisbon. 

Ast length, on the 6th of September, thoy set 
comma «=»: SL from Gomera, but wore becalmed 


guts ferpt, and had made only thirty miles by tho 


Oy Aiba, night of the 8th, The breeze then 
fyoshened, and when next day the shoves of Ferro, 
the last of the Canavics, sank from sight on the 
eastern horizon, many of the sailors loudly la- 
yaonted their unseomly fate, and cried and sobbed 
like children, Columbus well understood tho diffi- 
oulty of dealing with these men. Ho provided 
agamst one chief souree of discontent by keeping 
two different reckonings, a true ono for himself 


onried to England, Esonping finally, and roashing the Conti. 
nont, he passes fiom our yiow in U10!, and is searecly hoard of 
again” (Winsor, Narr. and Chit. Ist, ii 104) Ila died in 
May, 1300, A ridionlons story that he anticipated Columbus in 
the discovery of America oviginnted in the misunderstanding of 
an intorpolated passage in the Latin toxt of Schedel's Regisirum, 
Nuvomrberg, 1403, p. 200 (the so-called Nuremberg Chrontele). Soa 
Winsor, op. eft. ii, 84; Major's Prince Hem y, p. 320; ILumholdt, 
Examen oritique, tom. 4. p. 266; Murr, Diplomatische Geschichte 
des Ritters Behaim, Nuromberg, (778; Cladora, Investigaciones 
histéricas, Madiid, V71; Tnsrisse, Bibliotheca Americana Vetuss 
tssima, pp. 37-48, — Tho globa mado by Bohaim may now bo 
seen in the olty hall at Nuromboig, It “is made of papier. 
maehé, covered with gypsum, and ovor this a parshmont surface 
reosived the drawing; it is twonty inches in Qiameoter”” (Winsoy 
op. eit, iH. 105.) ‘The portion west of tho 330th meridian is evie 
dently copied fiom Tosoanelli’s map. I givo below (p. 420) a 
sketeh (from Winsor, aftor Rugo’a Geschichte dea Zeitalters der 
Entdeckungen, p. 230) of Behaim's ocean, with the outline of the 
American continent superimposed in tho propor place. 
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and a false one for his officers and crews. ITo was 
shrewd enough not to overdo it and awalon dis. 
trust. Thug after a twenty-four hours’ run of 180 
miles on September 10, he reported ii as 144 
miles; next day the run was 120 miles and ho 
announced it as 108, and so on. But for this pre. 
dent if somewhat quostionable dovice, it is not 
unlikely that the first week of October would have 
witnessed a mutiny in which Columbus would have 
been either thrown overboard or forced to turn 
back. 

The weather was delicious, and but for the bug- 
a-boos that worried those poor sailors it would 
have been a most pleasant voyage. Chief among 
the imaginary terrors were three which desorvo 
especial mention. At nightfall on Septembor 18 
the ships had crossed the magnetic line of no vari. 
ation, and Columbus was astonished to secethat the 
compass-needle, instead of pointing & pepoction of 
little to the right of tho pole-star, bogan "Nels. 
to sway toward tho left, and next day this dovia. 
tion inereased. It was impossible to hide guch 
a fact from the sharp eyos of the pilots, and all 
were seized with alarm at tho suspicion that this 
witch instrument was beginning to play thom somo 
foul trick in punishment of thoir temerity; but 
Columbus was ready with an ingenious astronom- 
ical explanation, and their faith in tho profundity 
of his knowledge prevailed over their torrors, 

The second alarm came on Septembor 16, when 
they struck into vast meadows of floating sonweoda 
and grasses, abounding in iunny fish and orobs. 
They had now come more than 800 miles from 
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Porro and wero entering the wonderful Sargassa 
‘ha Hargasso Sea, that region of tho Atlantic six times 
i as large as Vyanece, where vast tangles 
of vegetation grow upon the surface of water that 
is more than 2,000 fathoms deep, and furnish suse 
tenanco for an untold wealth of fishy life To 


1 Tho situation of this Sargasso region in mid-occan seoms to 
bo determined by its charactor as a quiet neutral ground hetwoen 
tho great accan-currents that flow past it on every side. Sargasso 
plants ave found oisewhore upon the surface of the waves, but 
nowhere also do thoy congregate as here. There ave reasons for 
supposing that in ancient times this ragion extended noarer to 
the African coast. Skylax (Periplus, cay. 100) says that boyon 
Korno, at the mouth of Rio a’ Ouro the sea cannot be navigated 
on account of the mud and seaweed. Sataspes, on his roturn to 
Porsia, Bo, 479, told King Xerxes that his voyage failed ho- 
cause his ship stopped or was stuck fast, (Lforodotus, iv. 48.) 
Festus Avionus montions vast quantities of seaweed in the oovan 
west of tho Pillars of Noreulos; — 

Exeuperat autem gurgitom fucus frequons 

Atque impeditur matus ox ullgind . s+ 

Bio nulla late flabra propoltiat ratem, 

Bio neguils humor soquorla pigrl stupet, 

Adjioit ct Mud, plurlmum inter gurgites 

Exatare fucum, et sepa vingultl,vice 

Rotinero Puppies sus, Ora Maritime, 108, 117, 

Seo also Aristotle, Metcorol,, Si, 1, 14; Paeudo-Aristatle, Do 
Mirab, Auscult., p. 106; Theophrastus, Iistoria plantarum, iv. 'T 
Jornandes, De rebus Geticia, apud Murntori, tom. i, p, 191; ao- 
carding to Strabo (iti. 2, § 7) tummy fiah were caught in abundance 
in the ocean wost of Spain, and were highly valued for tho table 
on agoount of their fatness which was duo 10 anbmarine vegatablos 
on which they fed, Possibly tho raports of these Sargasso mond- 
ows may have had some share in suggesting to Plato hig notion of 
a huge submerged island AUantis (7¥mans, 25; Kritiae, 108; of 
the notion of a viscous sea in Plutarch, De facie in Orbe Luna, 26), 
Plato’s fancy haa furnished a theme for much wild speculation. 
Sen, for oxamplo, Bailly, Lettres surf Atlantide de Platon, Pavia, 
1779, The bolief that there can ever havo been auch an island in 
that part of the Atlantic is disposed of by the fact that the oceans 
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the eye of the mariner the Sargasso Sea presents 
gomewhat the appearance of an endless grcon prai- 
rie, but modern ships plough through it with caso 
and so did the caravels of Columbus at first. 
After two or three days, however, the wind being 
light, their progress was somewhat impeded, It 
was not strange that the crows were frightened. at 
auch a sight. It seomed uncanny and weird, and 
revived ancient fancies about mysterious impags- 
able geas and overbold maviners whose ships had 
been stuck fast in them. The more practical 
spirits were afraid of running aground upon subs 
merged shoals, but all were somewhat ronssured. 
on this point when it was found that their longest 
plummet-lines failed to find bottom, 

On September 22 the jownal reports “no mare 
grass.” ‘They were in clear water again, and moro 
than 1,400 geographical miles from the Canaries. 


there is nowhoro Jess than two miles in dopth. Seo the bonntiful 
map of the Atlantic sea-bottom in Aloxnudor Agassiz’s Zhres 
Oruises of the Blake, Boston, 1888, vol. i. p. 108, and compara 
chap, vi. of that noble work, on “Tho Pormanenco of Continenta 
and of Oocanio Basins ;” sco also Wallaco's Island Life, ohap. vi. 
Ib was formerly supposed that tho Sargasso plants grow on the 
cn-hottom, and becoming dotaghéd xise to the surface (Peter 
Martyr, De rebue oceanicts, doo, iti, lib. y. p. 635 Humboldt, Per 
sonal Narrative, bool: i. chap, i.); but it ia now known that thoy 
are simply rooted in tho surface wator itself," L’ncanmulation 
Qo ces plantos marines est oxemplo Jo plur frappant do planter 
congéndros réunies sur lo momo point. Ni lon fordts colossnles do 
1'Himalaya, nt les gramindes qui s’étondont A porto da yne dans 
los savanes américaines on les steppos sibériens no rivalisont ayoo 
oes prairies océaniqnes, Jamais aur un espace aussi étondu, ne so 
yencontront de telles masses de plantes somblables. Quand on a 
yu la mer dos Sargassca, on n’oublic point un paroil spootacle.”? 
Paul Gaffarel, “La Mer dos Sargasses,” Bulletin de Géographie, 
Paris, 1872, 6° série, tom. iv. p, 022 
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A third source of alarm had alrendy begun to dis: 
turb the sailors, They were discovering much 
more than they had bargained for. They were in 
the belt of the trade winds, and as the 
* gentle but unfailing breeze wafted them 
steadily westward, doubts began to arise as to 
whether it would ever bo possible to return. For 
tunately soon after this question began to be dis. 
cussed, the wind, jealous of its charactor for capri. 
ciousness even there, veered into the southwest, 
By September 25 the Admiral’s chief difficulty 
had come to be the impatience of his crews at not 
finding land. On that day there was a mirage, or 
Impatfonce of SOMIe such illusion, which Columbus and 
thoorawa, all hands supposed to be a coast in front 
of them, and hymns of praise were sung, but at 
dawn next day they were cruclly undeceived, 
Flights of strange birds and other signs of Jand 
kept raising hopes which were presently dashed 
again, and the men passed through alternately hot 
and cold fits of exultation and dejection. Such 
mockery seemed to show that they were entering a 
yealm of enchantment. Somebody, perhaps one 
of the released jail-birds, hinted that if a stealthy 
thrust should happen some night to push the Ad- 
miral overboard, it could be plausibly said that he 
had slipped and fallen while stargazing, His sit- 
uation grew daily more perilous, and the fact that 
he was an Italian commanding Spaniards did not 
help him, Perhaps what saved him was their 
vague belief in his superior knowledge; they may 
have felt that they should need him in going 
back, 


Tho trado 
wind. 
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By October 4 there were ominous symptoms of 
mutiny, and the anxiety of Columbus was ovinced 
in the extent of his bold understatement of that 





es 
Yee 


Martin Bohaim's Atlantio Ocean (with outline of Amorican 
continent superimposed), 


day’s run, —188 miles instead of the true figure 
189. Tor some days his pilois had been begging 
him fo change his course; perhaps they had passed 
between islands, Anything for 2 change! On 
the 7th at sunrise, they had come 2,724 Olnnge at 
geographical miles from the Canaries, somsatron 
which was farther than the Admiral’s 

estimate of the distance to Cipango; but accord. 
ing to his false statement of the runs, it appeared 
that they had come scarcely 2,200 miles, This 
leads one to suspect that in stating the length of 
the voyage, as he tiad so often done, at 700 leagues, 
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he may have purposely made it out somewhat 
shorter than he really belioved it to be. But now 
after coming more than 2,500 miles ho began to 
fear that he might be sailing past Cipango on the 
north, and so he shifted his course two points to 
lavboard, or west-southwest. If a secret know- 
ledge of Vinland had been his guiding-star he 
surely would not have turned his helm that way; 
but a glance at the Toscanelli map shows what 
was in his mind. Numerous flights of small birds 
confirmed his belief that land at the southwest 
was not far off. The chango of direction was 
probably fortunate. If he had persisted in keeping 
on the parallel, 720 miles would have brought him 
to the coast of Florida, a little south of Cape Mal- 
aba. After the change ho had but 505 miles of 
water before him, and the tempor of the sailors was 
growing more dangerous with every mile,! — until 
Octobor 11, when the signs of land became unmis- 
takable, and the wildest excitement prevailed. A re- 
ward of 10,000 marayedis had been promised to the 
person who should first discover land, and ninety 
pair of eyes were strained that night with looky 
ing. About ten o’olock tho Admiral, standing: oy 
the tower-like poop of his vessel, saw a distant 
light moving as if somebody were running along 


1 Tho ofton-repentod story that a day or two bofore the ond of 
the voyage Columbus enpitulated with his crow, promiaing to turn 
baolk if land wore not soon within three days, rests upon tho single 
and relatively inferior authority of Oviedo. It is not mentioned 
by Las Casas or Bernaldez or Petor Martyr or Fordinand Colum. 
bus, and it is disoredited by the tone of the Admiral's journal, 
which shows as unconquorable determination on the Inst day of 
the voyage as on any previous day, Cf, Irving, vol, i, p. 187. 
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the shore with a torch. This interpretation was 
doubted, but a few hours later a sailor on the 
Pinta saw land distinctly, and soon it was visible 
to all, a long low coast about five miles ; 

. A A fand nhiead t 
distant, This was at two in the mor. eet (v8 
ing of Friday, October 12,1 — just ten “°° 
weeks since they had sailed from Palos, just thirty. 
three days since they had lost sight of the const 
of Ferro, The sails wore now taken in, and. the 
ships lay to, awaiting the dawn, 


At daybreak tho boats wore lowered and Co- 
lumbus, with a large part of his company, went 
ashore, Upon covery side were trees of unknown 
kinds, and the landacapo scemed exceedingly 
beautiful, Confident that thay must have py crows go 
attained the object for which they had “2 
set sail, the crews were wild with exultation. Their 
‘heads wore dazed with fancics of princely fortmos 
close athand. The officers embraced Columbus or 
kissed his hands, while the sailors threw themselyes 
at his feet, craving pardon and favour. 

These proceedings were watched with unutter- 
able amazement and awe by a multilnde of mon, 
women, and children of cinnamon bus, yo ston. 
different from any Ieind of peoplo tho et mtives 
Spaniards had ever seon, All woro stark nalod 
and most of them were more or loss greased and 
painted. They thought that the ships wero sea 
monsters and the white men supernatural creatwros 

1 Applying the Qregovinu Calendar, or “now atylo," it becontos 
tha 21st. Tho four hundredth saunivorsary will proposly fall on 
Ootobor 21, 1892, 
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descended from the sky.t At first they fled ix 
terror as these formidable beings eame ashore, but 
presently, as thoy found thomsclves unmolested, 
curiosity began to overcome fear, and they slowly 
approached the Spaniards, stopping at every few 
paces to prostrate themsolves in adoration. Aftor 
a time, as the Spaniards received them with en- 
couraging nods and smiles, they waxed bold enough 
to come close to the visitors and pass their hands 
over them, doubtless to make sure that all this 
marvel was a reality and not a mere vision, Dx 
periences in Africa had revealed the eagernoss of 
barbarians to trade off their possessions for trin. 
kets, and now the Spaniards began exchanging 


" glass beads and hawks’ bells for cotton yarn, tame 


purots, and small gold ornaments, Some sort of 
conversation in dumb show went on, and Columbus 
naturally interproted everything in such wiso as to 
fit his theories. Whether tho nativos understood 
him or not when he asked thom whore they got 
their gold, at any rate they pointed to the south, 
and thus confirmed Columbus in his suspicion that 
he had come to some island a little to the north of 
the opulent Cipango, He soon found that it was 
Gunatant; 8 small island, and he understood the 
whorowne lt? nome of it to be Guanahani. Ie took 
formal possession of it for Castilo, just as the dis. 
coverers of the Cape Verde islands and the Guinoa 
coasts had taken possession of thoso places for 

1 This ig e common notion among barbarians, “Tho Polyno 
sinns imagino that the sky desconda at the horizon and onclosca 
the earth, Hones they oall forcignors papalangi, or ‘heaven: 


bursters,’ as having broken in from another world outaide.” Mag 
Miiller, Chips fiom a German Workshop, vol. ii. p, 208, 
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Portugal; and he gave it a Christian name, San 
Salvador. That name has since the sevenieenth 
century been given to Cat island, but perhaps in 
pursuance of a false theory of map-makora; it is 
not proved that Cat island is the Guanahani of 
Columbus, All that ean positively be assorted of 
Guanahani is that ib was one of the Bahamas; 
theve has been endless discussion as to which one, 
and the question is not easy to satile, Perhaps 
the theory of Captain Gustavus Fox, of the United 
States navy, is on the whole best supported. Cap- 
tain Fox maintains that the tree Guanahani was 
the liltle island now known as Samana or Atwood’s 
Cay The problem well illustrates the difficulty 
in identifying any route from even a good deserip. 
tion of Iandinarks, without the help of persistent 
proper names, especially after the lapse of timo 
has somewhat alieved the landmarks. From this 
point of view it is a very interesting problom and 
has its lossons for us; otherwise it is of no im. 
portance, 

A cruise of ton days among the Bahnmas, with 
visits to four of the islands, satisfied Columbus thai 
he was in the ocean just east of Cathay, for Marco 
Polo had described it as studded with Groptug for 
thousands of spico-bearing islands, and fpigo anc 
the Catalan map shows that some of 2uiney. 
these were supposed to be inhabited by naked anv. 
ages. To be sure, he could not find any spices or 


1 An Attompt to zolva the Problom of the Mest Landing 
Place of Columbus in tho New World,” in United States Coast 
and Geodetic Survey ~~ Report for 1880~— Appendix 18, Washing: . 
ton, 1882. 
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valuable drugs, but the air was full of fragrance 
and the trees and herbs were strange in aspect and 
might mean anything ; so for a while he was reuly 
to take the spices on trust. Upon inquiries about 
gold the natives always pointed to tho south, ap- 
parently meaning Cipango; and in that direction 
Columbus steered on tho 26th of October, intoud 
ing to stay in that wealthy island long enough to 
obtain all needful information concerning its arts 
and commerce. Thenco a sail of less than ten days 
would bring him to the Chinese coast, along which 
he might comfortably cruise northwesterly as far as 
Quinsay and deliver to the Great Khan a friendly 
letter with which Fordinand and Isabella had pro- 
vided him, Alas, poor Columbus — unconscious 
prince of discoverers — groping here in Cuban 
waters for the way to a eity on the other side of 
the globe and to a sovereign whose race hac moro 
than a cantury since been driven from the throne 
and expelled from tho very soil of Cathay! Could 
anything be more pathotic, or better illustrate the 
profound irony with which our univorse seems to 
be governed ? 

On reaching Cuba the Admiral was charmed 
with the marvellous beauty of the landseapo, — a 
point in which ho seems to have been wnnenally 
sensitive. He found pearl oysters along the shore, 
Columbus and although no splendid cilies as yot 
reaches Oubs, annoared, ho did not doubt that ho had 
ure Aula, xeached Cipango, But his attempts at 
Prints. talking with the amazed natives only 
served to darken counsel. IIe undorstood thom to 
say that Cuba was part of the Asiatic continent, 
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and that there was a king in the neighbourhood 
who was at war with the Great Khan! Soe he 
sent two messengers io seek this refractery poten- 
tate, — one of them a converted Jow acquainted 
with Avabic, 2 language sometimes heard far oast- 
ward in Asia, as Cohambus must have known, 
These envoys found pleasant villages, with large 
houses, surrounded with flelds of such unknown 
vegetables as maize, potatoes, and tobreeo; thoy 
saw men avd women smoking cigars,’ and little 
drcamed that in that fragrant and soothing herb 
there was a richer sonroc of revenue than the 
spices of the Hast. They passed acres of growing 
cotton and saw in tho houses piles of yarn wait. 
ing to be woven into rndo eloth or twisted into 
nets for hammocks. But thoy found neither cities 
nor kings, neither gold nor spicos, and aftor a 
tedious quest voturned, somewhat disappointed, to 
the coast. .: 
Columbus seoms now to have becomo perplexed, 
and to have vacillated somewhat in his purposes. 
If this was tho conlinont of Asia it was nearer 
than he had supposed, ard how far mis- goumyos 
taken ho had been in his celenlations no (youl 
one could tell. But whore was Cipango ¢ eure tin, 
He gathered from the natives that thore was a 


1 The first rooordod mention of tobacco fa in Columbus’s diary 
for November 20, 1492: —“ Uallaron low das eriutlanes por of 
camino mucha gente quo atravosaba 4 sus pueblos, mugs + 
hombres con un tizon on Ia mano, yorbag paw tomar sits sahumie~ 
riog quo acostumbraban,” i. @ “tho two Chiatians mot on tha 
road a gront many people going to thelr villages, man and women 
with brands in their hands, mado of horbs for aking thety ous 
tomary smoke.” Navarrete, tom. i. p. GL. 
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great islaud to tho southeast, abounding in gold, 
and so he turned his prows in that divoelion. On 
the 20th of November ho was deserted by Martin 
Pinzon, whoso ship could always outsail the others, 
Tt seems to havo beon Pinzon’s design to got homo 
in advance with such a story as would enable him 
to claim for himself an undue share of credit for 
tho discovery of the Indies. This wns the envliost 
instance of a Kind of treachery such ns too often 
marred the story of Spanish exploration and von- 
quost in the New World. 

For a fortnight after Pinzon’s desortion Co. 
lumbus crept slowly eastward along the coast of 
Cuba, now and then lending to examine the coun. 
try and its products; and it seemod to him thas 
besides pearls and mastic and aloes he found in the 
xivers indications of gold, When he reached tho 
cape xt iho ond of tho island he named i¢ Alpha and 
Omega, as being tho extremity of Asia, — Omega’ 
from the.Portuguese point of viow, Alpha from his 
own, Ontho 6th of Decomber he landed upon the 
northwestern coast of tho island of ITayti, which ho 
a ealled Espafiola, Hispaniola, or “Spanish 

folumbus 9) 

aria at land. Here, as the natives soomed to 
thine it muet toll him of a rogion to the southward 
‘bo Japan. 

and quite inland which abounded in 
gold, and which they called Cibao, the Admiral at 
once caught upon the apparent similarity of sounda 
and fancied that Cibao must be Cipango, and that 

1 Not “Little Spain,” as the form of tho word, so much like # 
diminutive, might asem to indicate. It is simply tho fominino of 
Espatol, “Spanish,” se. tierra ov isla. Columbua beliovod that 


tho island wos largor than Spain, Sco his lettor to Gabriel Sane 
chez, in Harrisse, tom. i. p. 428, 
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at length he had arrived upon that island of may. 
vels. It was much nearer the Asiatic mainland 
Gi. e. Cuba) than he had supposed, but then, it 
was beginning to appear that in any case some- 
body's geography must be wrong. Columbus was 
enchanted with the seonery. “The land is ele- 
vated,” he says, “ with many mountains and peaka 
« . + most beautiful, of a thousand varied forms, 
accessible, and full of trees of endless vavicties, so 
tall that they seem to toneh the sky; and I hava 
been told that they never lose their foliage. The 
nightingale [i. e. some kind of thrush] and other 
small birds of a thousand kinds wero singing in 
the month of November [December] when I was 
there.”? Before he had done much toward ex. 
ploring this paradise, a sudden and grave mishap 
quite altered his plans, On Christmas 

morning, betweon midnight and dawn, fentahtala, 
owing to careless disobedience of orders "°°" 
on the part of the helmsman, tho flag-ship struck 
upon a sand-bank near the present site of Port ax 
Paix, All attempts to get her aflont wore unavail. 
ing, and the waves soon beat her to picces, 

This catastrophe brought home, with startling 
force, to the mind of Columbus, the fact that the 
news of his discovery of Jand was not yet known 
in Europe, As for the Pinta and hor insubordinate 
commander, nono could say whether Gaia 
they would evor be socn again or doulan fo go 

$ ’ : : aul. to Bpaln, 
whether their speedy arrival in Spain 
might not portend more harm than good to Colum. 

‘ ao to Santangel, Fobruary 16, 1403 (Nuvarrote, tom. i, 

p. 168), 
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bus. ILis armamont was now reduced to tho Tittle 
undecked Nifia alone, such a eralt as we should 
deem about fit for a summer excursion on Long 
Island Sound, What if his party should all perish, 
or be stranded helpless on these strange coasts, be 
foro any news of their suocoss should reach the cara 
of frionds in Europe! ‘Then tho name of Columbur 
would serve as a by-word for foolhardiness, and. his 
mysterious fate would simply deter other oxpedi- 
tions from following in the samo cow'se. Obviously 
the first necessity of the situation was to return to 
Spain immediately and report what had already 
been done, Then it would be easy enough to get 
ships and men for a second voyage, 

This decision led to the founding of an embryo col- 
ony upon Hispaniola. There was not room enough 
for all the party to go in the Nila, and quite a num. 
ber begged to be left behind, because they found 
life upon’ the island lazy and tho natives, especially 
the women, seemed well-disposed toward them, So 
a blockhouse was built out of the wrecked ship’s 
Butlaing of timbers and armed with hor guns, and in 
inate =: Commemoration of that eventful Christ- 
Navidad, mas it was called Fort Nativity (La 
Navidad). Woevro forty men were loft behind, with 
provisions enough for a whole yoar, and on Jan- 
uary 4, 1498, the vost of tho party wont on board 
the Nila and set sail for Spain. Two days Jater 
in following the northern coast of Tlispaniola thoy 
encountorod the Pinta, whose commander had heen 
Mocting with Gelayed by trading with the nativos and 
Pletron: by finding somo gold. Pinzon tried to 
explain his sudden disappearance by alleging that 
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stress of weather had parted him from his com- 
rades, but his excuses were felt to be lame and im: 
probable, Iowever it may have been with his 
exouses, there was no doubt as to the Inmoness of 
his foremast; it had been too badly sprung to carry 
much sail, so that the Pinta conld not again mn 
away from her consort. 

On. this return voyage the Admiral, finding the 
trade winds dead against him, took a northeasterly 
sourse until he had passed the thirty-seventh par- 
allel and then headed straight toward Spain, On 
the 12th of February a storm was brew- 

, », Loriiblo storm 
ing, and during the next four days it in mic-ooenn, 
raged with such tervific violence that it ~ ” 
isa wonder how those two frail caravels ever came 
out of it. They were separated this time not to 
mect again upon the sea. Expecting in all liloli- 
hood to bo engulfed in the waves with his tiny 
craft, Columbus sealed and directed to Fovdinand 
and Isabella two brief reports of his discovery, writ- 
ten upon parchment, Each of theso he wrappod 
ina cloth and inclosed in the middle of a large 
cake of wax, which was then securely shut up in a 
barrel, One of the barrels was ilung into the sea, 
the other remained standing on the little quartor- 
dock to await the Lato of the caravel, The anxioty 
was nol lessened by the sight of land on the 16th, 
for }*, was impossible to approach it so as to go 
ashoyo, and there was much danger of being dashed 
to pieces, 

At length on the 18th, the storm having abated, 
the ship's boat went ashore and found that it was 
the island of St. Mary, one of the Azoves, It ig 
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worthy of note that such skilful sailors as the 
Nitia’s captain, Vicente Yafiez Pinzon, and the pilot 
Ruiz were so confused in their reckoning as to 
oid reeoption SUppose themsclyos near tho Madci- 
at tho Avie’ ios, whereas Columbus had eorrcetly 
maintained that they wore approaching the Azores, 
-—~a good instance of his consummate judgment in 
nautical questions! From tho Portuguese gov: 
ernor of the island this Spanish company met with 
& very ungracious recoption, A pariy of sailors 
whom Columbus sent ashore to a small chapel of 
the Virgin, to give thanks for their deliverance 
from shipwreck, were seized and held as prisoners 
for five days. It afterwards appeared that this was 
done in pursuance of general instructions from the 
king of Portugal to the gevernors of his various 
islands. If Columbus had gone ashore he would 
probably have been arvestod himself. As it was, 
he took such a high tone and threaicned to such 
good purpose that the governor of St. Mary was 
fain to give up his prisoners for fear of bringing 
on another war betweon Portugal and Castile. 
Tlaving at length got away from this unfriendly 
island, as the Nile was making her way toward 
Cape St. Vincent and within 400 miles of it, she 
was soized by another florce tempest and driven 
upon the coast of Portugal, whore Co- 
Columbue te ¢ 
getvon ashore lumbus and his crow wero glad of a 
whore tho’ chance to run into the river Tagus for 
Kling {a advlaod + 
ta hae hi shelter, The news of his voyage and 
his discoveries aroused intonse oxcite- 
ment in Lisbon, Astonishment was mingled with 


1 Las Casag, tom, 1 pp. 448, 440, 
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chagrin at the thought that tho opportunity for all 
this glory and profit had first been offered to Pov. 
tugal and foolishly lost. The king oven now tried 
to persuade himself that Columbus had somehow 
or other been trespassing upon the vast and vague 
undiscovered dominions granted to the Crown of 
Portugal by Pope Eugenius T1¥, Some of the 
king’s counsellors are said to have urged him to have 
Columbus assassinated ; it would bo easy enough 
to provoke such a high-spizvited man into a quarrel 
and then run him through the body.) To clearer 
heads, however, the imprudence of such a course 
was manifest. It was already impossible to koep 
the news of the discovery from reaching ye to onena 
Spain, and Portugal could not afford to goon wou 
go to war with her stronger neighbour, % dvseroun 
In fact even had John II, been base enough to re- 
sort to assassination, which scems quite incompat- 
ible with the general character of Lope’de Vega’s 
“ perfect prince,” Columbus was now too important 
a personage to be safely interfered with, So ho was 
mvited to court and made much of. On the 18th 
of March he set sail again and arrived in the hay- 
pour of Palos at noon of the 16th, is little cara 
vel was promptly recognized by the people, and as 
her story flew from mouth to mouth all tho busi- 
ness of the town was at an end for that day? 

1 ‘This story rosta upon the oxpHiolt atatemont of x contemporary 
Portugnose historian of high authority, Garcia do Resondo, Chron 
toa del Rey Dom Joto IZ, Lisbon, 1622, enp, olxiv. (written about 
1516); seo also Vasconcellos, Vida del Rey Don Juan IL, Madid, 
1680, lib, vi. 

2 Whon thoy loarnt that sho raturnad in tilumph from the 
discovery of a world, the whole community hrolco forth into tans. 
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Towards evening, while the bells were ringing 
and the streets brilliant with torches, another ves- 
sel entered the harbour and dropped anchor, She 
Dotombus ana W898 HOne other than the Pintal Tho 
Simo at, storm had driven her to Bayonne, 
of Pinzon = whence Marlin Pinzon instantly de- 
spatched a message to Ferdinand and Isabella, mak 
ing great claims for himself and asking pormission 
to wait upon them with a full account of the dis- 
covery, As soon as practicablo he made his way 
to Palos, but when on arriving he saw the Nifia 
already anchored in the harbour his guilty heart 
failed him, He took advantage of the general hub- 
bub to slink ashore as quickly and quictly as pos- 
sible, and did not dave to show himself until after 
the Admiral had left for Seville. The news from 
Columbus reashed the sovereigns before they had 
time to reply to the message of Pinzon ; so when 
theiv answer came to him it was cold and stern and 
forbade him to avpenr in their presence. Pinzon 
was worn out with the hardships of the homeward. 
voyage, and this crushing reproof was more than 
he could bear, Tis sudden death, a few days after. 
ward, was generally attributed to chagvin? 

From Seville the Admiral was summoned to at- 
tend court at Barcelona, where he was xveoeived 
with triumphal honours. le was directed to 
ports of joy.” Ieving's Columbus, val, i, p. 818, ‘This is projooting 
our present knowledge into tho past. We row know that Columbus 
had discovered a now world. Lo did nol so much as suspect that 
ho had dono anytiting of the sorts neither did the pooplo of Palos, 

1 Chavlovoix, Histoire de Uisle Espagnole, ou de St. Domingue, 


Paris, 1780, liv, il.; Mutioz, Historia de las Indias ¢ Nuexvo Munda 
Madrid, 1708, lib, iv. § 14, 
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seat himself in the presence of the sovereigns, a 
conntany aeuAlly reserved for royal DOT. scctaste 

sonages. Intense interest was felt in rooolvad by 
his specimens of stuffed birds and small at Bnrgolonn, 
mammals, his live parrots, his collection Bete 

of herbs which he supposed to have medicinal vir 
tues, hia few pearls and trinkets of gold, and 
especially his six painted and bedizoned barbarians, 
the survivors of ten with whom ho had started 
from Hispaniola. Since in the vague terminology 
of that time the remote and seareely known parts 
of Asia were called the Indics, and since theislands 
and coasts just ciscovered wero Indies, of course 
these red men must be Indians, So Columbus had 
alroady named them in his first lottor written from 
the Nifia, off the Azores, sent by special messongor 
from Palos, and now in Apvril, 1498, printed at 
Barcelona, containing tho particulars of his dis. 
covery, — a lotter appropriately addressdd to the 
worthy Santangel but for whoso timely intervon- 
tion he might have ridden many a weary league on 


1 Ho was also allowed to quartor the royal arms with his ows, 
“which consisted of a group of golden islands amid azure bil- 
lows, To those were afterwards addod five anchois, with tho 
colebrated motto, woll known as boing carved on his aoputohra,"” 
Prosoott's Ferdinand and Isabella, pt. i, obiap. vil. ‘This atato~ 
mont about the motto is orroncons, Soo below, p. 614. Consid- 
ering the aplondour of the reception givon to Columbus, ani tho 
grent intovert felt in his achievement, Mr, Prescott is surprised at 
finding no mention of this occasion in the local annals of Baroo- 
Jona, or in tho royal archives of Aragou. Ifo conjectures, with 
some probability, that the onuse of the omission may have boon 
what an Amorican would call ‘xootional” joalousy. ‘Chis Cathay 
and Cipango businots was an affair of Castile’a, and, as euch, quite 
beneath the notice of patriotie Aragonese archivists! That is the 
way history has {oo ofton hoon treated. With most poople it is 
only a kind of ancestor worship, 
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that mule of his tono good purpose! Tt was gener 
ally assumed without question that tho Admival’s 
theory of his discovery must be correct, that the 
coast of Cuba must be the enstorn oxtromity of 
China, that the coast of Hispaniola must be the 
northern extremity of Cipango, and that a direot 
route— much shorter than that which Portngal 
had so long been seeking — had now been found 
to those lands of illimitable wealth desaribod 
by Marco Polo? To be suro Columbus had not 


2 The unique copy of this first odition of this Spanish lottor is 
asmall folio of two lonves, or four pagos. It was announced for 
gale in Quaritch’s Catalogue, April 16, 1801, No. 111, p. 47, for 
£1,750. Evidently most book-lovers will have to content thom- 
selves with tho facsimile publishod in London, 1801, prico two 
guineas, A unique copy of o Spanish soprint fn small quarto, 
mado in 1408, is prosorved in the Ambrosian library at Milan, 
In 1880 Mossrs, Bilis & Elyoy, of London, published facsimile 
alleged to have beon mado from an edition of about tho same dato 
as tho Ambrosian quarto; but there are good veasong for bolioy= 
ing that theso highly respectable publishers have been imposed 
upon, It is a timo just now when fictitious litorary discoverios of 
this sort may command a high price, and tho dealer in carly Amori- 
cana must keop his eyes open, See Quariteh’s note, 9. cil. p, 40; 
and Justin Winsor’s lettor in Lhe Nation, April 9, 1801, vol, lit, 
p 208, 

2. “Tho lands, therefore, which Columbus had visited wora 
valled the Wost Indios; and ns he seomad to havo entored upon & 
vast region of unoxplored countries, existing in a state of nnitire, 
the whole reooived tho oomprehonsiyo appellation of tho Now 
World.” Irving's Columbus, vol. i. p. 888, ‘Khoso avo vory gravo 
errors, again involving tho projostion of our mocorn Innowledga 
into the past, Tho lands which Columbus had visited wero cnilad 
simply the Indies; it was not until long alter his doath, and attar 
the orossing of tho Pacific oconn, that thoy wore distinguished 
from the East Indies, ‘Tho New World was not at first a“ com- 
prehensiva appellation” for the countrics digeovared by Colum- 
bus; it was at first appliod to one partionlar region novor vinilod 
by him, viz. to that portion of the southenstern const of South 
Amorica firat explored by Vospucius, See vol. fi, py. 120, 130, 
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as yet seen the evidences of this Oriental splen. 
dour, and had been puzzled at not finding them, 
but he felt confident that he had come very near 
them and would come full upon them in a second 
voyage. Thero was nobody who knew enough to 
vefute those opinions,’ and really why should not 
this great geographer, who had accomplished so 
much already which people had scouted goo ox 

as impossible, —why should he nog stomontat 
lmow what he was about? It was easy "py io the 

enough now to get men and money Loy ben found, 

the second voyage. When the Admiral sailed 
from Cadiz on September 25, 1498, it was with 
seventeen ships carrying 1,500 men. Their dreams 
were of the marblo palaces of Quinsay, of isles of 
spices, aud the treasures of Prester John. ‘The 
sovereigns wept for joy as they thought that such 
untold riches were vouchsafed them by the special 
decree of Heaven, as a reward for havilg ovor- 
vome the Moor at Granada and banished tho Jows 
from Spain.? Columbus shared these views and 

1 Potor Martyr, however, seoms to have entertained some vague 
doubts, inasmuch as thie assumed nonrnosa of tho Chinn const 
on tho wost implied a greator enstward extension of tho Asintio 
continoné than seomod to lim probable; —‘‘Ineulns roparit 
plures; has caso, do quibus fit apud cosmographos montlo oxtra 
odonnum orientulom, adjacontes Indi arbitvantuy, Noo inficior 
ogo ponitns, quamvis sphura magnitude aliter sentire videaturs 
neque onin dusunt qui parvo trecte a Rnibus Hispanics diatare 
littng Indiowm putent.’ Opus Epist., No, 186, Tho italiobzing ig 
mine. 

4 This abominable pieco of wickedness, driving 200,000 of 
Spain's host citizons from their homes and thoir untive land, wna 
accomplished in pursuance of an odict signad March 80, 1492 
Thore is a brief account of itin Prescott’s Ferdinand and Isabdla, 
pei. chap vie 
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regarded himself as a special instrument for exe. 
cuting the divine decrees, ITe renewed his vow 
to rescue the Holy Sepulchre, promising within 
the next seven years to equip at his own oxpense a 
crusading army of 50,000 foot and 4,000 horse; 
within five years thereafter he would follow this’ 
with a second army of like dimensions, { 
Thus nobody had the faintest suspicion of what 
had beon done. In the famous letter to Santangel 
there is of course not a word about a New World, 
The grandeur of the achievement was quite beyond 
the ken of the generation that witnessed it, for 
whievoyage 8 have since come to learn that in 1492 
wamyeunt the contact between the eastern and the 
Pane a” western halves of ow planet was first 
really begun, and tho two streams of 

human life which had flowed on for countless ages 
apart were thenceforth to mingle together. The 
first voyage of Columbus is thus a uniquo evont in 
the history of mankind, Nothing like it was ever 
done before, and nothing like it can ever be done 
again. No worlds are left for a future Columbus 
to conquer. The era of which this great Italian 
mariner was the most illustrious representative has 
slosed forever, ' 


t 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE FINDING OF STRANGE COASTS, 


Bur that era did not closo with Columbus, nor 
did he live long enough to complete the Discovery 
of America, Our practice of affixing specific 
dates to great events is on many accounts indis- 
peusable, but it is sometimes mislead- 1, picov. 
ing. Such an event as the discovery of styof America 
a pair of vast continents does not take Proce. 
place within a single year, When we speak of 
America as discovered in 1492, we do not moan 
that the moment Columbus landed on twotor three 
islands of the West Indics, a full outline map of 
the western hemisphere from Labrador and Alaska 
to Cape Horn suddenly sprang into oxistonce — 
like Pallas from the forshoad of Zeus—in the 
minds of European mon. Yet poople are perpet. 
ually using arguments which have neither force nor 
meaning save upon the tacit assumption that some+ 
how or other somo such sort of thing must have 
happened. This grotesque fallacy lies at the bot 
tom of the tradition which has caused so many 
foolish things to be said about that gallant mavi- 
ner, Americus Vespucius, In geographical discus. _ 
sions the tendency to overlook tho fact that Co- 
Jumbus and his immediate successors did not sail 
with the latest edition of Black’s General Atlas in 
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their cabins is almost invoternte; it keeps reveal 
ing itself in all sorts of queer statoments, and 
probably there is no cure for it except in famil- 
iavity with the long sories of perplexed and sting. 
ling maps made in the sixteenth century. Properly 
regarded, the Discovery of America was not a 
single event, but a very gradual procoss. It was 
not like a case of special creation, for it was a enso 
of evolution, and the voyage of 1492 was simply 
the most decisive and epoch-marking incident in 
that evolution, Columbus himself, after all his 
four eventful voyages across the Sea of Darkness, 
died in the belief that he had simply discoverod 
the best and straightest route to the eastern shores 
of Asia, Yet from his first experiences in Cuban 
down to his latest voyage upon the coasts of Ton. 
duras and Veragua, he was more or less puzzled 
at finding things so different from what he had 
anticipated. If ho had really known anything with 
acouracy about the eastern const of Asia, he would 
doubtless soon have detected his fundamental error, 
but no European in his day had any such know- 
ledge. Jn his four voyages Columbus was finding 
what he supposed to be parts of Asin, what we 
now know to have beon parts of America, but what 
wore really to him and his contemporaries neither 
more nor less than Strango Coasts, We havo now 
to consider briefly his further experiences upon 
these strange coasts. 


The second voyage of Columbus was begun in a 
very different mood and undor vory differont aus. 
pices from either his former or his two subsequent 
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voyages. On his first doparture from Palos, in 
1492, all save a few devoted friends xegarded him 
as a madman rushing upon his doom; and outside 
the Spanish poningula the expedition seems to 
have attracted no notice. But on the second start, 
in 1498, all hands supposed that they were going 
straight to golden Cathay and to boundless riches. 
Tt was not now with groans but with pmans that 
they flocked on board the ships; and the occasion 
was observed, with more or less interest, by some 
people in other countries of Europe, — as in Italy, 
and for the moment in France and England. 

At the same time with his letter to Santangol, 
the Admiral had despatched another account, sub- 
stantially the same,! to Gabriel Sanchez,” gy ritor to 
another officer of the voyal treasury. Ph 
Several copies of a Latin translation of this letter 
were published at Rome, at Paris, and elsewhere, 
in the course of the year 1498.3 The story which 


1 “Un duplicata da catte relation,” Harrisse, Christophe Colom, 
tom i. p, 419, 

2 Often called Raphnrol Sanchoz. 

5 The following opigram was added to tho firat Latin odition of 
the latter by Corbaria, Bishop of Moute-Poloso: — 


Ad Inviottssimum Regem Mispaniarums 
Tam nulla Hepanis tollug addonda triumphis, 
Atque parum tantla virlbus orbis orat. 
Nuno longo cols regio dopronsn sub wndis, 
Anotiura ost titulos Botico magna tuos, 
‘Unio roportorl inorita roferonda Columbo 
Gratin, aod summo ost mator labends doo, 
Qut vinconda parat noua rogna tibique albique 
Tequo simnl fortom prestat ot ose plum, 


These Hinog aro thus paraphrased by M. Harrteac: ~ 


To the Invinotble King of the Spatns: 


‘Leas wido the world than the ronown of Bpaln, 
‘Yo awell hor triumphs no now lands romain, 
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it contained was at once paraphrased in Italian 
verso by Giuliano Dati, one of the most popular 
poets of tho age, and perhaps in the autiunn 
of 1498 the amazing news that tho Indiys had 


te 


been found by sailing west! was sung by stroot 


Rojo.co, Iberia ave thy fama inoroased! 
Another world Columbus fiom tho East 
And the mid-oocan swnmons fo thy sivayt 
Give thanks to him— but loftlor homage pay 
To God Suprome, who givoa its rentms to hoo! 
Grontoat of monarchs, first of sorvants bo | 
Bidltothecs Americana Vetusitestma, p. 18, 


The following is a litoral version: — Already there ts no fand 
to bo added to tho triumphs of Spain, and tho earth was too amall 
for such great deoda. Now a far country under the enstorn wayos 
has been discovered, and will bo an addilion to thy titles, O grent 
Botton! whorefore thanks aro due to the illustrious discover Co- 
lumbns; but grontor thanks to tho supreme God, who is making 
ready new realms to bo conquered for thoo and for Ilimaolf, and 
youshenfes 10 theo to be at once strong and pious” It will bo 
observed that nothing is said about “ nnothor world,” 

An olabogate accownt of thoso carlicat and oxcosalyoly raxo odi- 
tions is given by M, Harrisso, Joc, cit. 

1 Or, as Mr, Major carelessly puts it, ‘the astounding nows of 
the discovery of a now would,’? (Select Letters of Columbus, p, vi.) 
Mr. Major knows very woll that no auch “nowa” waa possible fox 
many a year after 1408; his remark ja, of course, a moro Alip of 
the poi, but if we are eyor going to strnighton out the taugl of 
misconceptions with which this subject is commonly stireonndod, 
we must bo careful in our choice of words, ~As a faly spavimon 
of the ohap-book style of Dati's stanzas, wo may alto tho fours 


teenth ; — 
Tor vo tornar almto plo teactato 
dolisole trovate incognito n ta 
An Gato amo presente fato o atato 
nol millequatroosnto novitatre, 
uno ohe xffofan coldbo alilsinnto, 
ole ¢ stato in corte dor profacto Ro 
ha molte volte questa atimolato, 
61 Re ch’coralil aoroacero it suo stato, 


M, Aarrisse gives the following vorsion : — 


Baok to my theme, O Lietoner, turn with me 
And hoar of lelouda all unknown to thea! 
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urchins in Florence. We aro also informed, in 
an ill-youched but not improbable clauso in Ra- 
rausio, that not far from that same time the nows 
was heard with admiration in London, whero it 
was pronounced “a thing more divine than hu 
man to sail by the West unto tho East, wheve 
spices grow, by a way that was nevor known be- 
fore ;” 1 and it seems altogether likely that it wag 
this nows that prompted the expedition of John 
Cabot hereafter to be mentioned? 

Tho yeferences to the discovery are very scanty, 
however, until after the year 1600, and extromely 
vague withal. For example, Bernardino de Carva 
jal, the Spanish ambassador at the papal court, de 
liveved an ovation in Rome on Juno 19, 1498, in 
which he said: “ And Christ placed under theix 
[Ferdinand and Isabella's} rule the Fox. 
tunato [Canary] islands, tho fortility of Gneste the” 
which has been ascertained to bo won. 
derful. And he has lately disclosed some other 
unknown ones towards tho Indies which may be 
considered among the most precious things on 
earth ; and it is believed that they will be gained 


Talonda wheroof the grand dtacovory 
Ghanoed in this yoar of fourteon ninoty-thres, 
One Chirtatophor Colombo, whose resort 
‘Waa ovor in tho Hing Vornando's court, 
Bont himself still to ronga and stimulate 
‘Tho King to awall tho bordors of hta State, 
Bibliothocn Amertoana Vetuatissina, p. 29. 
The ontire poem of sixty-cight atanzns is given in Major, op. cit, 
pp. Ixxiti-xo, It was published at Florence, Oot. 20, 1403, and 
was called “the story of the discovery [not of a uow world, but] 
of tho new Indinn islands of Canary!’ (Storia della inventions 
della nuove isole dicanaria indiane.) 
1 Raccolta di Navigaziont, oto., Veuico, 1660, tom. i. fol. did. 
3 Bee bolow, vol, ii, pp. 2-15, 
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over to Christ by the omissaries of the king.’? 
Quiside of the Romance countries we find one Ger: 
man version of the first lettor of Columbus, pub. 
lished. at Strasburg, in 1497,2 and a brief allusion 
to the discovery in Sobastian Brandt's famous 
allegorical poem, “Das Narrenschiff,” the frst 
edition of which appeared in 1494.8 ‘Tho earliest 
distinct reference to Columbus in the English lan. 
guage is to be found in a translation of this poem, 
“The Shyppe of Fooles,” by Ienry Watson, pub- 
lished in London by Wynkyn de Wordo in 1609. 

The purpose of Brandt's allegory was 


Earliest rofer- oe : : 
cen iu” to satirize the follies committed by all 


me sorts and conditions of men, In tho 
chapter, “Of hym that wyll wryte and onquore of 
all regyons,” it is said; “There was one that 


1 Warisso, Bibliotheca Americana Vetustissima, p. 86. 
2 Td. p. 50. 
© 9 Auoh hat man sydt In Portigall 
Und In Hyapanyon uboiall 
Golt-Msoln funden, und nrcket 146 
Von dost man vor wust sagen nit, 
Hoirlsse, Bibi Amer, Vet.; Additions, p, 4 


Or, In more modern German: — 
‘Wie man auch jiingst yon Portugal, 
‘Und Hispanion nus achtor tiborall 
Goldinseln fand und nakto Louto, 
‘Von denon man orat wolss solt houto, 
Das Nairensoh{f, ed. Simrock, Berlin, 1872, p, 102, 
In tho Latin version of 1497, now in tho National Tibrary at 
Puris, it goos somewhat difforontly : — 
Anton que fuorat prisola Incognita tollnst 
Exposita oat oonlls & mantfoats patots 
Heaporig ocoldug rox Fordinandus: in alto 
Aequoro nun gontor ropporlé Innumeras, 
Harrieso, op. ett. Additions, pT 


Té will be observed that thoso foreign reforoncos aro go ungak 
Jant, and go incorest, as to give all tho oredit to Fordinand, while 
poor Taabella is not mentioned! 
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Imewe that in y° ysles of Spayne was enhabitantes, 
Wherefore he asked men of Kynge Yordynandus 
& wente & founde them, the whiche lyved as 
beestes.”2 Until after the middle of the sixteenth 
century no English chronicler mentions either Co» 
lumbus or the Cabots, nor is there anywhere ar 
indication that the significance of the discoveries 
in the western ocorn was at all understood? 

North of the Alps and Pyrenees the intorest in 
what was going on at the Spanish court in 1498 
was probably confined to very few people. As for 
Venice and Genoa we have no adequate means of 
knowing how they felt about the matier,—a fact 
which in ilself is significant. Tho interost was 
centred in Spain and Portugal. There it was in- 
tense and awakened fierce heart-buwnings, Though 
John IT, had not given his consent to the proposal 
for murdering Columbus, he appoars to have sori- 
ously entertained the thought of send- 
ing a small fleet across the Atlantic as gumfothe 

‘adles, 

soon as possible, to take possession of 
some point in Cathay or Cipanago and then dis- 
pute the claims of the Spaniards.8 Such a sam- 
mary proceeding might perhaps be defended on 
the ground that the grant from Popo Kugenius V. 
to the crown of Portugal oxpressly included “ the 
Indies,” In the troaty of £479, moreover, Spain 
had promised not to interfere with the discoverins 
and possessions of tho Portuguese, 

But whatever King John may have intended, 

1 Harrisse, op. cit.; Additions, p. 45, 

2 Tamisse, ean ef Sebastien Gatot, Paris, 1882, p. 16. 


® Vasvoncollos, Vida del Rey Don Juan IL, Madrid, 108), 
lib, vi, 
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Ferdinand and Isabella were too quick for him. No 
sooner had Columbus arrived at Barevlona than 
an embassy was despatched to Rome, asking for a 
grant of the Indies jusé discovered by that navi- 
gator in the service of Castile, The notorious 
Rodrigo Borgia, who had lately been placed in the 
apostolic chair as Alexander VI, was a native of 
Valencia in the kingdom of Avagon, and would 
not be likely to refuse such 2 request through any 
excess of regard for Portugal. As botween the 
two rival powers the pontilf’s arrangement was 
Bulls of Pons 2d in a spirit of oven-handed justice, 
Alexandr YE On the 8d of May, 1498, he issued a 
bull conferring upon the Spanish sovereigns all 
lands already discovered or thereafter to be discoy- 
ered in the western ocean, with jurisdiction and 
privileges in all respects similar to thoso formerly. 
bestowed, upon the crown of Portugal, This grant 
was made by the pope “out of our pure liborality, 
certain knowledge, and plenitude of apostolic pow. 
ex,” and by vistue of * the authority of omnipotent 
God granted to us in St. Petor, and of the Vicar. 
ship of Jesus Christ which we administer upon 
the earth.”? It was a substantial reward for the 
monarchs who had completed the overthrow of 
Mahometan rule in Spain, and it afforded thom 


1 #Do nostra mora lihoralitate, ot ox corta sotontia, ao do apos. 
toliow potestatis plonitudine.” , . . “anolorilate omnipotontia Dot 
nobis in bento Potro concessn, ao vicariatus Jesu Christi que fun. 
gimnv in terris.” ‘The samo language is used in the second bull, 
Mr, Prescott (Hirdinand and Isabella, part i, chap. vil.) translates 
eerta scientia “infallible knowlodgo,” but in ordor to avoid any 
somplications with modern theories concerning papal infsllibility, 
T profer to use a loss teohnioal word. 
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opportunities for further good work in converting 
the heathen inhabitants of the islands and main. 


land of Asia.t 

On the following day Alexander issued a second 
bull in order to prevent any occasion for quarrel 
between Spain and Portugal? He decreed that 


1 A year or two Iater the sovercigns were further rewarded 
with the decorative title of “ Most Catholis,”” Soo Zurita, His. 
toria del Rey Hernando, Saragossa, 1580, lib. ii, cap, xl; Potor 
Martyr, Hpist. olvii. 

4 ‘The completo text of this bull, with Richard Eden's trangla- 
tion, is given at the ond of this work; seo below, Appendix B, 
The official text is in Maynum Bullarium Romanum, ed, Cheru- 
ini, Lyons, 1635, tom. i. p. 406. ‘Lhe original document veasived 
by Fordinand and Jsnbells is preserved in the Archives of the 
Indios at Sovillo; it is printed entire in Navarrete, Coleccion de 
viages, tom. il, No. 18 Another copy, less complete, raay bo 
found in Raynaldus, Annales ecclesiastic’, Lucena, 1754, tom. xi, 
p. 2L4, No. 10-22; and another in Letbnitz, Codex Diplomaticus, 
tom. i. pti p.47L, It is ofton called tho Bull © Inter Cotora,” 
from its opening words, 

Tho orlgin of the popo’s clatm to apostolic anthoriiy for giving 
away Kingdoms js closely comected with the Sotitions ' Donation 
of Constuntino,’’ an edict probably fabricated in Romo about the 
middle of the eighth contury, Tho title of tho old Latin toxt is 
dictum domint Constantini Imp., apud Psondo-Isidorns, Decreta+ 
lia. Constantino’s transfer of the aont of empire from the ‘Tiber 
te the Bosphorus tonded groatly to inoreaso the dignity and power 
of the papnoy, and I presumo that tho fabrication of this octict, 
fonr cuntirios afterward, wae tho oxpreasion of a ainaoro bolfef 
that the first Christian omporor meant to leave the temporal su+ 
premaay over Italy in the hands of tho Roman soo. ‘Iho adios 
purported ta be auch a donation from Constautine te Pope Sylves« 
tor L, but the oxtont and charactor of tho donation wns stated 
with such vagnonoss as to allow a wide latitude of intorprotation, 
Tis gonnineness was ropoatedly called in qnestion, bat boliof in it 
acoms io haye grown in strongth until after tho thivteonth contury. 
Leo IX,, who waa a strong boliever im its gonuinonoss, granted in 
1054. to the Normans thoir conquosts in Sioily and Calabria, to ba 
held aa a fief of the Roman seo. (Muratori, Annali d’ Italia, 
tom. vi pt. ii. p. 245) Tt was noxt need to anatain tho papal 
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all lands discovered ov to ho disvovored to tho 
west of 2 moridian ono hundred longues wWost of 


elaim to anzeraiuty over the island of Corsien, A, contury Jatoy 
John of Salishury maintained thy right of tho Dopu to dinpose " yf 
all islands on which Christ, tho Sun of Hghleonsness, hath shined, 
and in conformity with thig opinion Vopo Adiinn TY. (Nivholag 
Bronkspeary, an Englishman) authorized jn TU Kiup 1 Toury IZ, 
of Englund to invade and conquer Tratang, (Soo Advian Iv., 
Epist, 78, apud Migno, Patrotogia, tom, olxxxviil,) Dy, Tanigan, 
in troating of this matior, is mary an Trisha than a Papint, and 
orides “this nonsenso of the popo’s boiug the hoad-ownor of all 
Christion islands.” (eelestustical History of Freland, vol. ty, p 
150.) ~Grogory VIL, in working up to tho doctrine that all 
Christian kingdoms should ho hold ag fiofs mder St, Potor (Bara. 
ning, Annales, tom. xvil. p. 430; of, Villomain, Histoire de Grd. 
yoire VII, Pavis, 1878, tom, ii, Pp. 59-111), docg nok seumt to have 
appenled to the Dourtion, Perhaps ho was shrewd enough to 
forosce tho kind of objestion aftorwards ratsod by the Albigon. 
ainns, who pithily doolared that if tho Suaurninty of the POpos Wag 
dorived from the Donasion, thon thoy worg Succossors of Conutane 
tino and not of St. Poter, (Monota Cromononsis, «ldversus Cathae 
ros et Waldenses, od. Ricohint, Romo, 1748, y, 2) But Lmooont 
TY, summarily disposed of this SrRtmont at the Counoil of Lyons 
iu 1245, when ho doposod the Emporor Vredoviek 21, and King 
Sancho IL. of Portugal, saying that Chnist himaott had bestowed 
temporal as woll as spiritual headship upon St, Potur and hig BUG. 
cosdors, 80 that Constantine only gavo up to the Chireh what 
holonzod to it alroady. ‘The Pposite ov Chitheting theory wag 
cloquontly aat forth by Dauto, in hig broatizn De Afonarcha s ho 
hold that inasmuch as the Umpiro oxistod hutore tha Chuoh, it 
tould not bo dorived from it, Danto claowhoro axprosgod hig 
abhorrence of tho Donation: — 
Ald Constantin, dl uianto mal ta inntro, 
Non ta tun conversion, ma Mella dote 
Oho da to prose i Primo rico patra} 
Jnforno, xix, ua, 


Bimilar sontimonts wero oxpressod by many of the most Popular 
posta from the twolfth century to tho sixtoonth, Walthor yon 
der Vogelwoido was suro that if tho frat Christian omporor could 
havo forescon tho ovils dostinod to fluw from hig Donation, ha 
Would have withheld it; — 
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the Azores and Cape Verde islands should belong 
to the Spaniards. Inasmuch as between the 


Bolta ich den pfaffen raton an don triusvon min, 
80 aprwohe fr haut don armon v0; 80, doz ist din, 
Ir zungo stinge, aude Neze mengom man daz aln, 
Godichton dnz ouch ef dur Got wroron nhnnosonmro, 
Do gab dy erate tell dor Kauantk Konstantin, 
Het ar gawaat, daz da von ucbel knonftik ware, 
8o hot or wol underkonton dos richoa swrre, 
‘Wan daz si do waren kiusoho, tud nebormucte lero, 
Hngon, Minnesinger-Sammlung, Loipsso, 1838, ba. §, p. 270, 


Ariosto, in a passage rollicking with satire, makes his itinerant 
paladin find the “stinking” Donation in tho cours of his jomnoy 
‘upon the moons — 

DI varii flor! ad un gran monte passa, 

Ch’ obber gid buono odoro, or puzznn forte, 

Questo era 1 dono, 80 pord alr loco, 


Oho Constantino al buon Silvostro fooo, 
Orlando Furiosa, xxxiv, 86, 


The Donation was finally proved to bo a forgery by Laurontina 
Valla in 1440, in his De falso credila et ementita Constantint dona- 
tione declamatio (afterward apread far and wide by Ulrich von 
Hutten), and independently by the noble Reginald Pesook, bishop 
of Chichester, in hia Repressor, writtou about 1447, —Daring the 
preceding contury the theory of Gregory VIL and Innoaant TV. 
had beon anrriad to its uctermost extromo by tha Franciscan monk 
Alvaro Polayo, in lis De Plancin Heclesias, written at Avignon 
during the “ Babylonish Captivity,” about 1850 (printed at Venioo 
ty 1660), and by Agostino ‘Teionfl, in his Summa de potestate ecrle- 
siastica, Augsburg, 1478, an oxoossivoly rare book, of which thoro 
ta a copy Jn the British Musoum. ‘Thoso writers maintaiied that 
the popos wero snzerains of tho whole oarth and ind absolute 
power to disposo not only of all Christian kingiloms, but nlao of 
all heathen lands and powers, It was upon this theory that Eu. 
goniua TY. sooms to havo acto with reference to Portugal and 
Aloxander VI. with reforonce to Spain. OF course there was novor 
a time when such olaims for the papacy were not deniod by a 
Jorge prrty within the Church. The Spanish sovereigna in ap- 
porling to Alexandor VI. took caro to hint that some of thoir 
advisors regarded them as already entitled to enjoy the fruits of 
their discoveries, evyon beforo chtaining tho papal permission, but 
they did not choose to act upon that opinion (Hovrova, deoad. i. 
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westernmost of the Azores and tho easternmost 
of the Cape Verdo group the difference in longi. 
tude is not fay from ton degrees, this deseription 
must be allowed (o he somewhat vagno, expecially 
in a doomnent emanating from “certain knows 


fib. iLeap 4), Tho kings of Portugal wera foss rosovved in thoir 
submission In Valasri Ferdinand’ ad Unnorentinn octarum de 
obedientia ovatio, a small quarto printed at Nome about 1488, 
John IL. did homage to tha pope for the countrias jut diseovorad 
by Bartholomow Ding, Hia successor Emanuel did tho same aftor 
the voyages of Gama and Verpucina In a aiull quarto, Obedion- 
wa potentessint Hmanuelis Lusttanice regis fe. per clartestmum juris 
conaultum Dieghuia Puceitit ovatorem ad Iudiit Pont, Afax., Romo, 
1505, all the newly found lands ave laid at tho Loot of Julius IL 
in a passage that ends with wouds worth noting: “ Accips tan- 
dom orbam ipsum terrarum, Dous asin roster os," 4. a.“ Acoopt 
in fine the enrth {tsolf, for thou art our God.” Similar homage 
was vondored to Leo X. in 1613, on account of Albuquonquo’s con- 
sqnesta in Asia, — Wo may suspuot chat if tho papaoy had rotainod, 
at tho ond of the fiftcanth eontury, anything like tho ovorshadow- 
ing power which iL possessed at tho end of the dwolfth, tho lings 
of Portugtt would not have been qnite so wuatinied in thely 
homage. As it care to he lose of a roulily and more of a flourish 
of words, it coat loss Lo offer it. Among some modorn Catholica 
T havo obsorved a disposition to imagine that in tho famous bull 
of partition Alexander Vi. acted vot as supremo pontif— bus 
morely ne an arbitor, in tho modern acnas, betwoon tho crowns of 
Spatn and Portugal; bus such an interpretation is hardly som- 
patible with Aloxrnder’s own words. An arbiloy, a8 such, doos 
uot maiko awards by virtue of “tho anthorliy of Omulpotoni Coa 
granted to us in St, Potor, and of the Viearahip of Joana Christ 
which wo adiminiator upon the oarth.” 

Sineo welling this note my attention has boon called Lo Dr, Tenax 
vou Déllingor's Fables respecting the Popen of the Middla Ages, 
London, 1871; and I fad in it a chaptor on Uo Donation of Cons 
stanting, in which tho subject ty treated with wwoallh of Joarning 
Some of my belof roforencss aro there disonesed at considorabla 
ength, To the roforencoa to Dante thoro iu added a still mora 
xtviking: passngo, whore Constantine fa admitted into Tonvon ix 
spite of hia Donation (Paradiso, xx, 55). 
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Jedge ;”? and it left open a source of future dis- 
putes which one would suppose the “plenitude of 
apostolic powor” might have been worthily em- 
ployed in closing. The meridian 25° W., however, 
would have satisfied the conditions, and the equi- 
tablo intent of the arrangement is manifest. The 
Portuguese were left free to pursue their course of 
discovery and conquest along the routes which 
thoy had always preferred. King John, however, 
was not satisfied, IIe entertained vague hopes of 
finding spice islands, or something worth having, 
in the western waters; and he wished to have the 
Lino of Demarcation carried farther to tho west, 
After a year of diplomatic wrangling’ & srosty of 
treaty was signed at Tordesillas, June orden 
T, 1494, in which Spain consented to the moving of 
the line to a distance of 870 leagues west from the 
Cape Verde islands.? 1t would thus on a modern 
map fall somewhere between the 41st and 44th 
meridians west of Greenwich. This amendment 
had important and curious consequences, It pres- 
ently gave the Brazilian coast to the Portuguese, 
and thoreupon played a leading part in the singu- 
lav and complicated sories of events that ended in 
giving tho name of Americus Vespucius to that 

1 Tho language of the bull is even moro vague than my versio: 
in tho toxt. Ilis Tolinoss doscribes the lands to ba givon to the 
Spaniards as lying “ to the wost and south” (yorsus osoidentem ot 
moridiem) of his dividing moridian. Land to the south of a morid- 
jan would bo in @ queor position! Probably it was meant to say 
that Uhe Spaniards, oneo weat of tho papal moridian, might go 
south ag woll us north, For the king of Portugal had suggested 
that thoy ought to confine themselves to northern waters, 


2 Tor tho original Spanish text of the treaty of Tordcsillas, sea 
Navairote, tom. ih pp. 116-130, 
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region, whenco it was afterwards gradually om 
tended to the wholo western hemisphere! 


Already in April, 1498, without waiting for the 
papal sanction, Tordinand and Isabella bent all 
their energies to the work of Aiting out an expedi- 
tion for taking possession of “tho Indices,” JFivst, 
a doparimont of Indian affairs was created, and at 
5 ita head was placed Juan Rodrigues do 
fran Rodrt i. ‘ 
quer devone Fonseca, archdeacon of Sevillo: in 

Spain a man in high offies was apt to 
be a clergyman, This Fonseca was all-powerful 
in Indian affairs for tho next thivty years. He 
won and retained the confidence of the sovereigns 
by virtue of his excentive ability, He was a man 
of coarse fibre, ambitious and domineering, cold- 
hearted and perfidious, with » cynical contompt— 
such ag low-minded people aro apt to call “ smart” 
—for the higher human feelings. He was ono 
of those ugly customers who crush, without a 
twinge of compunetion, whatever comes in their 
way. The slightest opposition made him furious, 
and his vindictivoness was insatinble, This dox-, 
terous and pushing Fonseca held one aftor another 
the bishoprics of Badajoz, Cordova, Palencia, and 
Conde, the archbishoprio of Rosano in Italy, to- 
gether with tho bishopric of Burgos, and ho was 
also principal chaplain to Isabella and aftorwards 
to Ferdinand. As Six Arthur [Helps obsorves, 
“ the student of early Amorican history will havo 
a bad opinion of many Spanish bishops, if he does 
not discover that it is Bishop Fonseca who reap. 

1 Soo below, vol. ii, pp. 08-154 
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pears under various designations.’! Sir Arthur 
fitly calls him “ the ungodly bishop.” 

Tho headquarters of Fonseca and of the Indian 
department were established at Seville, and a spe 
cial Indian custom-house was set up at Cadiz 
There was to be another custom-house upon the 

sland of Hispaniola (supposed to be Japan), and 
i minute registry was to be kept of all ships and 
their crews and cargoes, going ont or coming in, 
Nobody was to be allowed to go to the Indies for 
any purpose whatever without a license formally 
obtained. Careful regulations were made for ham- 
pering trade and making everything as vexatious 
as possible for traders, according to the ordinary 
wisdom of governments in such matters, All ex- 
penses were to be borne and all profits received by 
the crown of Castile, saving the rights formerly 
guaranteed to Columbus, The cost of the present 
expedition was partly defrayed with stole money, 
the plunder wrung from the worthy and industri- 
ous Jows who had been driven from their homes 
by the infernal edict of the year before. Exton- 
sive “ vequisitions” were also made; in other 
words, when tho sovereigns wanted a ship or a 
barvol of gunpowder they seized it, and impressed 
it into the good work of converting the heathen, 
To superintend this missionary worl, a Franciscan 
monk? was selected who had lately distinguished 

1 Tistory of the Spanish Conquest, vol. i, p, 487. 

2 Tnving calle him a Benodlictine, but he is addressed as “fratet 
ordinis Minorum” in the bull clothing him with apostolio author 
ity in tho Indies, June 25, 1498, Soo Raynaldus, Annales ecclest« 
nstici, tom, xi. p, 216. I cannot imagine what M, [nrrisse moana 


by calling him  religionx de Saint-Vincont do Pale"? (Christophe 
Colomd, tom. ii, p. 65), Vineont de Paul was not born till 1574. 
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himself as a diplomatist in the dispute with Trance 
over tho border provineo of Rousillon, 
This person was a native of Catalonia, 
and his name was Bernardo Boyle, which strongly 
suggests an Irish origin, Alexander VI, appointed 
Yim his apostolic vicar for tho hutios,! and he 
rooms to have been the first clergyman to perform 
mass on the western shores of tho Atlantic, To 
assist the vicar, tho six Indians brought over by 
Columbus were baptized at Brreclona, with the 
king and queen for their godfather and godmother, 
Té was hoped that they would prove useful as mis- 
sionaries, and when one of them presonily dicd he 
was said to be the first Indian ever admitted to 
heaven.? 

The three summer months wore oceupied in ft 
ting owt the little flect, There were fourteen car 
avels, and three Jarger store-ships known as oar- 
racks, Iorses, mules, and othor cattle were put 
on board,® as well as vines and sugar-canes, and 
the seeds of several European cereals, for it was 
intended to establish a permanent colony upon 
Hispaniola, In the course of this work somo 
slight matters of disagreement came up botiwveon 
Columbus and Fonscen, and the quostion having 
been referred to the sovereigns, Fonseca was mildly 
snubbed and told that ho must in all respects be 
guided by the Admival’s wishes. Jfrom that time 
forth this ungodly prelate nourished a deadly he 


1 Not for “tho Now World,” as Irving carolossly hing it in hig 
Columbus, vol, 1, p. 840, No such phraso had boon thought of in 
1408, or until long afterward. 

® Worrera, Hist, de las Indias, dooad. i, lib, Si. onp, 6. 

& Vita dll! dmmiraglio, onp. xliv. 


Friar Boyle, 
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tred toward Columbus, and never lost an oppor. 
tunity for whispering ovil things about him. The 
worst of the grievous afflictions that afterward 
bosot the great discoverer must be ascribed to the 
secret machinations of this wretch, 

At last the armament was ready. People were 
so cager to embark that it was felt necessary to 
vostrain thom, It was not intended to have moro 
than 1,200, but about 1,500 in all contrived to go, 
so that some of the caravels must have been over- 
crowded. Tho character of the company was very 
different from that of the year before. Thosg 
who wont in the first voyage were chiefly common 
sailors, Now there wera many aristocratic young 
men, hot-blooded and feather-headed hidalgos 
whom the surrender of Granada had left without 
an occupation, Most distinguished among theso 
was Alonso de Ojeda, a dave-devil of somo por. 
unrivalled muscular strength, full of en- @ENP 9 
ergy and fanfavonade, and not without nd verre. 
generous qualities, but with very little soundness 
of judgmont or charactor. Other notable person- 
ages in this expedition were Columbus’s youngest 
brother Giacomo (heneoforth called Diego), wha 
had como from Genoa at the first news of the 
Admival’s triumphant retwn; the monic Antonio 
de Marchona,! whom historians have so long con- 
founded with the prior Juan Poroz 3 an Aragonese 
gentleman named Pedro Mavgarite, a favourite of 
the king and destined to work sad mischief; Juan 


1 He wont ag astronomer, from which we may perhaps auppose 
that rcientifio considerations had made him one of the earliaat and 
most stendfaat upholders of Columbus's views. 
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Ponce de Leon, who afterwards gave its name to 
Florida; Francisco de Ins Casas, father of tha 
great apostle and historian of the Indies; and, 
last but not least, the pilot Juan do La Cosa, now 
charged with the work of chart-making, in which 
he was an acknowlodged master. 

Tho pomp and bustle of tho departure from 
Cadiz, September 25, 1498, at which the Adini. 
ral’s two sons, Diego and Ferdinand, wore presont, 
must have been one of the en'liest recollections of 
the younger boy, then just five yours of age? 
Again Columbus stopped at the Canary islands, 
this time to take on board gonis and sheep, pigs 
and fowls, for he had beon struck by the absence 
of all such animals on the coasts which he had 
visited.? Seeds of melons, oranges, and lemons 
wore also taken. On the 7th of October the ships 
weighed anchor, heading a trifle to the south of 
west, an@ after a pleasant and uneventful voyage 
they sighted land on tho 8a of Novembor.t Lt 


1 Seo Iarrisso, Christophe Colomb, tom. fi, pp, 6, 60; Tas 
Casas, Iist. de las Indias, tom i. p, 408; Fabvié, Vida de Las 
Casas, Madvid, 1870, tom. i. p. 115 Oviedo, Jet. de laa Indiaa, 
tom. i, p. 407; Navarrote, Coleccion da viages, tam. il pp. Ld 
149. 

2 ¥ con queato proparamonto fl morcoludé ni 26 dol moso a 
sottombre doll’ auno 1403 un’ ore avanti {1 lovay dol solo, oatou+ 
dovi io 6 mio fratol prosonti, ! Ammivaglio lod lo nnoore,” ola 
Vita dell! Ammiraglio, any, xliy. 

§ Eight sows were bought for 70 maravodia apicca, and “ doatas 
teho puereas 80 han multiplfendo todos los puercos que, hasta hoy, 
hia habido y hay on todas ostas Indias,” ota, Las Casas, Listoria, 
fom, fi. p, 8 

4 The relation of this second yvoynge by Dr. Chanen may ba 
found in Navarrote, tom. i. pp. 108-241; an interesting rolation 
ba Tialian by Simons Vordo, 4 Florentine morchant then living in 
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turned out to be a small mountainous island, and 
as it was discovered on Sunday they called it 
Dominica, In a fortnight’s ornise in these Carib. 
bean waters they discovered and named several 
islands, such as Marigalante, Guadaloupe, Anti- 
gna, and. others, and at length reached deslis aus 
Porto Rico. The inhabitants of these bo eal 
islands were ferocious cannibals, very ; 
difforont from the natives encountered on the 
former voyage. Thore were skirmishes in which a 
fow Spaniards were killed with poisoned arrows, 
On Guadaloupe the natives lived in square houses 
made of saplings intertwined with reads, and on 
the rude porticoes attached to these houses some 
of the wooden pieces were carved so as to look 
liko serpents. In some of these houses human 
limbs wore hanging from the roof, cured with 
amoke, like ham; and frosh pieces of human flesh 
wore found stewing in carthen kottles, dlong with 
the flesh of parrots. Now af length, said Peter 
Martyr, was proved the truth of the stories of 
Polyphemus and the Lestrygonians, and the readec 
nist look ont lest his haix stand on end.t These 
wostorn Lrestrygonians were known as Caribbees, 
Caribales, or Canibales, and have thug furnished 
an opithet which we have since learned to apply to 
man-oaters the world over. 


‘Valladolid, ia published in Inrrisse, Christophe Cofomb, tom. it, 
pp. 68-78 ‘TLlie narrative of the curate of Los Palacios is of 
especial valuo for this voyage. 

© Martyr, Bpist. oxivii. ad Pompontum Leetum; of. Odyssey, 
x. 110; Thuoyd. vi, 2.— Irving (vol. i. p. 885) fiuds it hard to be- 
Nove there storios, but the provalence of cannibalism, not only in 
thege islands, but throughout a vovy Inrge part of aboriginal 
Arorica, has been supsrabundantly proved. 
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Tt was Jato at night on the 27th of Novembor 
that Columbus arrived in the harbour of Lia Navi- 
dad and fired a salute to arouse the attention of 
tho party that had been left thore the year before, 
There was no reply and the silonco seemed franght 
with evil omen, On going ashore noxt morning’ 
and oxploring the neighbourhood, the Spaniards 
Patoot ge (UNE Upon sights of dismal significance. 
golny nda ‘The fortress was pulled to piceos nnd 

partly burnt, tho chests of provisions 
were broken open and emptied, tools and fragments 
of European clothing were found in the houses of 
the natives, and finally eleven corpses, identifiable 
as those of white men, were found buried near tho 
fort. Not one of the forty men who had heen loft 
behind in that place ever iumned up to tell the 
tale, The little colony of La Navidad had been 
wiped out of existence, From the Indians, how- 
ever, Colfimbus gathered bits of information that 
made a sufficiently probable story, It was a typ. 
ical instance of the beginnings of colonization in 
wild countries. In such instances human naturo 
has shown considerable uniformity, Insubordina- 
tion and deadly fonds among themselves had com. 
ined with reckless outrages upon the natives to 
imperil the existence of this little party of rough 
suilors, The oanso to which Tornco asoribos so 
many diroful wars, both beore and since tho 
days of fairest Helen, seoms to havo been tho 
principal cause on this ocension. At length a 
fierce chieftain named Caonabo, from the region 
of Xaragua, had atiacked the Spaniards in over 
whelming force, knocked their blockhouse about 
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their hoads, and butchered all that wore loft of 
thom. 

Thig was a gloomy welcome to the land of prom- 
igo, There was nothing to be done but to build 
new fortifications and fond a town. The site 
chosen for this new settlement, which ganang of 
was namod Isabella, was at a good har- lnvells. 
bour about thirty miles east of Monte Christi. Tt 
was chosen because Columbus understood from tho 
natives that it was not far from there to the gold- 
bearing mountains of Cibao, a name which still 
seemed to signify Cipango. Quite a neat little 
town was prosently built, with church, market. 
place, public granary, and dwelling-honses, the 
whole encompassed with a stone wall, An explor- 
ing party led by Ojeda into the mountains of Cibao 
found gold dust and pieces of gold ore in the beds 
of the brooks, and returned elated with this dis- 
covery. ‘Twelve of the ships were now gent back 
to Spain for further supplies and reinforcements, 
and specimens of tho gold were sent a8 pyytoration 
an earnest of what was likely to be found. * Gino, 

At length, in March, 1494, Columbus set forth, 
with 400 armed men, to exploro the Cibao country. 
Tho march was full of intorest. It is upon this 
occasion that we first find mention of tho frantic 
torror manifosted by Indians at the sight of horsos. 
At fivsb they supposed the horse and his xider to 
be a kind of centaw, and when the ridor dis. 
mounted this separation of one creature into two 
overwhelmed them with supernatural terror, Even 
when they had begun to get over this notion they 
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were in dread of being caten by the horses.’ These 
natives lived in houses grouped into villages, and 
had carved wooden idols and rudo estufas for their 
tutelar divinitics, It was ascertained that different 
wibes tried to steal each other's idols and evon 
fought for the possession of valuable objects of 
“ medicine.” 2 Columbus observed and reported 
the customs of these people with some minutoness. 
There was nothing thas agreed with Mareo Polo's 
descriptions of Cipango, but so far as concerned. 
the discovery of gold mines, the indications were 
such as to leave little doubt of tho success of this 
yveconnaissance. The Admiral now arranged his 
forces so as to hold the inland regions just visited 
and gave the general command io Margarite, who 
was to continue the work of exploration, Ho left 
his brother, Diego Columbus, in charge of the 
colony, and taking three caravels set sail from 
Tsabella 6n the 24th of April, on a cruise of dis- 
covery in these Asiatic waters. 

A brief westward sail brought the litle squadyon 
into the Windward Passage and in sight of Cape 
Mayzi, which Columbus on his first voyago had. 
named Cape Alpha and Omega as being tha casts 
onpe Alps = OLMMosE point on the Chinese coast, Ho 
and Oniegs —helioved. that if he wore to sail to the 
right of this cape he should have the continent on 
his port side for a thousand miles and more, as far 
as Quinsay and Cambaine (Peking). If he had 

1 For an instance of 400 hostile Indians flecing before a single 
armed horseman, see Vita dell’ Ammiraglio, ony, lil, ; Lins Casas, 
Hist. tom. i, p. 48, 


ve Compara the Fisherman’s story of Drogio, above, pp. 246, 
2. 
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sailed in this direction and had suecceded in keap. 
ing to tho cast of Floride, he would have kopt a 
continent on his port sido, and a thousand miles 
would have taken him a long way toward that Vin- 
land which our Scandinavian friends would fondly 
have us beliove was his secret guiding-star, and 
the geographical position of which they suppose 
him to havo known with such astounding accuracy, 
But on this as on other occasions, if the Admiral 
had ever veecived any information about Vinland, 
ib must be owned that he treated it very cavaliorly, 
for ho chose the course to the left of Cape Mayzi. 
His decision is intelligible if we bear in mind that 
he had not yet cireumnavigated Hayti and was not 
yet cured of his belief that its northern shore was 
the shore of the great Cipango. At the same time 
he had seen enough on his first voyage to convince 
him that the relative positions of Cipango and tho 
mainland of Cathay were not correctly laid down 
upon the Toscanelli map. Ho had already in- 
spected two or three hundred miles of the coast to 
the right of Cape Mayzi without finding tracas of 
civilization ; and whenover inquirics were made 
about gold or powerful kingdoms the natives inva. 
riably pointed to tho south or southwest, Colum- 
bus, therefore, decided to try his luck in this direc. 
tion. Tle passod to tho left of Cape Mayzi and 
followed the southern coast of Cuba. 

By the 8d of May the natives were pointing so 
persistently to the south and off to sea that ho 
Discovery of Changed his course in that direotion and 
Jamaione goon came upon the northern coast of 
the island which wa still know by its native name 
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Jamaica. Tere he found Indians more intelligont 
and more warlike than any he had as yet seen, He 
was especially struck with tho clegance of their 
canoes, some of them noarly a hundred feet in 
length, carved and hollowed from the trunks of tall 
trees, We may alrcady observe that diferent tribes 
of Indians comported themselves very differently at 
the fivst sight of white men, While the natives of 
somo of tho islands prostrated themselves in ad- 
aration of these sky-creatures, or behaved with 
& timorous politeness which the Spaniards mis- 
took for gentleness of disposition, in other placos 
the red men showed fight at once, acting upon the 
brute impulse to drive away strangers, In both 
cases; of course, dread of the unknown was tho 
prompting impulse, though so differently mani- 
fested, As the Spaniards went ashore upon Ja- 
maica, the Indians greeted them with n shower of 
javelins and for a few moments stood up against 
the deadly five of the cross-bows, but when they 
turned to flee, a single bloodhound, let leoso upon 
them, scattered them in wildest paitic.! 

Finding no evidences of civilization upon this 
beautiful island, Columbus turned northward and 
struck the Cuban coast again at the point which 
still bears the name he gave it, Capo Cruz Be- 
tween the general contour of this end of sis 4 
Cuba and that of tho eastern extrem. sith lie” 

of Cuba, 
ity of Cathay upon the Toscanelli map 
there is 2 curious resemblance, save that the direc 


1 Bornaldoz, Reyes Catdlicas, cnp. oxxv. Domosticaled dogs 
ware found generally in aboriginal Amorica, but they were very 
paltry curs compared to theso florea hounda, ono of which could 
handle an unarined man as easily as a torrior handles a rot. 
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tion is in the one case more erst and west and in 
the other more north and south. Columbus passed 
no cities like Zaiton, nor cities of any sort, but 
when he struck into the smiling archipolago which 
he called the Queen's Gardens, now known as 
Cayos de las Doce Loguas, ho felt sure that ho was 
among Marco Polo’s seven thousand spice islinds. 
On the 8d of Tune, ab some point on the Cuban 
coast, probably near Trinidad, the crops of several 
doves were opened and spices found inthem, WNono 
of the natives here had ever heard of an end to 
Cuba, and they believed it was endless! The next 
country to the west of themselves was named Man- 
gon, and it was inhabited by people with tnils 
which they carefully hid by wearing loose robes of 
cloth. ‘This information seemed decisive to Co- 
lumbus. Evidently this Mangon was Mangi, tho 
province in which was tho city of Zaiton, the prov~ 
ince just South of Cathay, And as for the tailed 
men, the book of Mandeville had a story of some 
naked savages in eastern Asia who spoke of their 
more civilized ‘neighbours as wearing clothes in 
order to cover up some bodily peculiarity or defect, 
Could there be any doubt that the Spanish cara 
vols had come at length to the coast of opulent 
Mangi?? 

1 Asa Grock would have snid, frreipos, 2 continent, 

3 Bornaldez, Reyes Catdlicos, onp, oxxvii, My. Inving, in citing 
these samo incidents from Bernaldez, could not quite rid himsolf 
of the fooling that there was somothing strange or poouliar in the 
Admiral’s method of interproting such information: “Animated 
by one of the pleasing illusions of his ardont imagination, Colum« 
bus pursued his voyage, with a prosperous breeze, ntong the sup: 


posed continent of Asia.” (Life of Columbus, vol. i, p. 408.) 
This lends 0 false colour to the picture, which the general rondee 
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Under the influence of this belicf, when a fow 
days lator they landed in search of fresh water, 
and a certain archer, on the lookout for game, 
caught distant glimpses of a flock of tall whito 
oranes feeding in an everglade, he fled to his com- 
vades with the story that he had seen a party of 
men clad in long white tunics, and all gy, «poopie 
agreed that these must be the people of % Mavs” 
Mangon2 Columbus sent a small company ashore 
to find them. It is ucedless to add that the search 
was fruitless, but footprints of alligators, inter. 
preted as footprints of griffins guarding hoarded 
gold,* frightencd the men back to their ships, 


is protty snve (o make atiil faisor. “Lo suppose tho southern const 
of Cuba to he the southorn const of Toscanelli’s Mangi required 
no Mlusion of an “ardont imagination’? It was amply a plafn 
common-sense conclusion reached by sobor ronsoning from sudh 
dain as were thon accosaible (i, 0. tho ‘loscanolli map, nmonded by 
information anoh as was wndorstood to be given by ¢ho natives); 
it was moro probeblo Uhan any othor theory of the situation likely 
to ha devised from those data; and {6 soome funeiful to us to-day 
ouly because knowledge acquired since the time of Columbus has 
shown us how far from correct it was, Modern historians abound 
in unconscious turns of expression—as in this quotation from 
Tiving— which project modern kuowlodgs back into the pnat, 
and thus dostroy tho historical porspeotive. I shall muntion soy- 
oral other instaneoa from Irving, and tha roador must not suppose 
that this is any indication of captiousnoas on my part townd a 
writor for whom my only fooling is that of sineorast loyo and 
venoration, 

1 Thoro tropical birds are cnlled soldados, or “ aoldicra,’? ha» 
oauso their stately attitudes romind ono of sontinol: on duty, The 
whole town of Angoatura, in Venozuola, was ona day frightonod 
out of ita wits by the suddon appaaranos of a fools of those oranos 
on the anmmit of a neighbouring hill. ‘They wore mistaken fora 
war-party of Indians. Iumboldt, Voyage aux régions équinoxiales 
du Nouveau Continent, tom, il. p. 814. 

9 See ahove, nv. 287. note, 
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From the natives, with whom the Spaniards could 
converso only by signs, they scemed to lewn 
that they were going toward the renlm of Proster 
John ;? and in such wise did they creep along the 
coast to the point, some fifty miles west of Broa 
Bay, where it begins to trend decidedly to tho 
southwest. Before they had reached Point Man- 
gles, a hundred miles farther on, inasmuch as they 
found this southwesterly trend persistent, the proof 
that they were upon tho coast of the Asiatic con- 
tinont began to seem complete, Columbus thought 
that they had passed the point (lat. 23°, long, 145° 
on Toscanelli’s map) where the coast of Asia began 
to trend steadily toward the southwest? By pw 
suing this coast he felt sure that he would event. 
ally veavh the peninsula (Malacca) which Ptolemy, 
who knew of it only by vague hearsay, called the 


1 For these events, seo Bernaldez, Reyes Catdlicus, cap. oxxill 
F. Columbus, Vita dell’ Anmiraglio, cap. lvi.; Muitoz, istorta 
del Nuevo Mundo, lib. v. § 16; TLumboldt, Bxamen critique, tom, 
iv. pp. 237-263 ; Inving’s Columbus, vol. i. pp. 401-504, 

2 That is to say, he thought ho had passed the const of Maugi 
{sonthern China) and reached tho beginning of tho const of 
Champa (Cochin China; seo Yulo’s Marco Polo, vol, ti. p, 218), 
‘The name Champa, coming to European writers through an Ital. 
jan goures, was wiltton Ciampa and Clamba, Soe its position on 
the Behnim and ‘Toscanelli maps, and alsa on Ruysoh’s map, 1608, 
below, vol, ii, p. 114, Potor Martyr anys that, Cohumbus was aure 
that he had reached the const of Gangetic (i. o. what wo call 
Farthor) Indian: “Indio Gangotidis continonlom eam (Cube) 
plagam esae contendit Colonus.” 2pist. xoili, ad Bernardinunt, 
OF course Columbus undorstood that this region, whilo agrooing 
woll enough with Toscanelli’s Intitude, was far from agreoing 
with his longitude, But from tho moment whon he turned enst- 
‘ward on his first voyage he seems to havo made up his mind that 
Toscanelli’s longitudes needed serious amendment. Indoed he 
had always used different measurements from Toscanelli, 
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Golden Chersonese.? An immense idea now fitted 
through the mind of Columbus. Tf he aye aoiaon 
could veach and double that peninsula Aernes 
he could then find his way to the mouth of the 
Ganges river; thenco ho might cross tho Indian 
acean, pass the Cape of Good Tope (for Dias had 
surely shown that the way was open), and retin 
that way to Spain after cireumnayigating tho 
globe! But fate had reserved this achiovemont for 
another man of great heart and lofty thoughts, a 
quarter of a century later, who should indeed ac- 
complish what Columbus dreamed, but only after 
crossing another Sea of Darkziess, the most stu. 
pendous body of water on our globo, the mero cx- 
istence of which until after Columbus had died no 
European ever suspected? If Columbus had now 
sailed about a hundred milos farther, he would 
have found the end of Cuba, and might perhaps 
have skirted the northorn shore of Yuewtan and 
come upon the barbaric splendours of Uxmal and 
Campeche, Tho oxcitemont which such news 
would have caused in Spain might perhaps have 
changed all the rest of his life and saved him from 
the worst of his troubles. But the crews wore now 
unwilling to go farther, and tho Admiral realized 
that it would bo impossible to wndortake such a 
voyage as he had in mind with no more than thoir 
presont outfit, So it was decided to retwmn to 
Hispaniola, 


. 
1 For an agcount of Ptolomy’s almost puroly hypothotteal andy 
eurioualy distorted notions about southoastern Asia, 200 Bunbury’e 
History of Ancient Geography, vol. ii. pp. O0d-GOB, 
2 Soa bolow, vol. ii, pp 200-2101 
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Upon consultation with La Cosa and othors, i 
was unanimously agrecd that they were upon tha 
coast of tho continent of Asia. The evidenca 
seemed conclusive. From Capo Mayzi (Alphaand 
Omega) they had observed, upon their own reclon- 
ing, 885 leagues, or about 1,000 geographical miles, 
of continuous const running steadily in nearly the 
same direction! Clearly it was too long for the 
soast of an island; and then there was the name 
Mangon=Mangi. The only puzzling circum- 
stance was that they did not find any of Marco 
Polo’s cities. They kept getting scraps of infor 
mation which seemed to refer to gorgeous king. 
doms, but these were always in the dim distance. 
Still there was no doubt that they had discovered 
the coast of a continent, and of course such a con+ 
tinent could be nothing else but Asia! 

Such unanimity of opinion might seem to leave 
nothing to be desived. But Columbus had already 
met with cavillers. Before ho started on this 
cruise from Isabella, some impatient hidalgos, dis. 
gusted at finding much to do and little to got, had 
begun to hint that the Admiral was a humbug, and 
that his “ Indies” were no such great affair after 
all. In order to silence these ill-natured critics, he 
sont his notary, accompanied by four witnesses, to 
every person in those three caravels, to get a sworn 
statement, If anybody hada grain of doubt about 
this coast being the coast of Asia, so that you could 


» 3 The length of Cuba from Cape Mayzi to Cape San Antonio is 
about 700 English miles, But in following the sinuositios of the 
Poast, and including tacka, the estimate of these pilots war prolx 
sbly not far from comect. 
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go ashore there and walk on dvy land all the way 
to Spain if so disposed, let him declare his doubts 
ones for all, so that thoy might now be 4 inn 
duly considered. No one oxprossed any  mpruslon of 
doubts, AH declared, under oath, their au 
firm belief. Té was then agreed that if any of the 
number should thoveafter deny or contradict this 
sworn statement, ho should have his tongue slit; 
and if an officor, ho should be further punished 
with a fine of 10,000 maravedis, or if oa sailor, 
with a hundred Inshes. These proceedings wore 
embodied in a formal document, dated June 12, 
1494, which is still to be seen in the Archives of 
tho Indies at Soville.? 

Having disposed of this solomn matter, tho three 
cavayels turned eastward, touching at the Islo of 
Pines and coasting back along the south sido of 
Cuba, Tho headland where tho Admiral first 
became convinced of the significance of tho crrva~ 
tuve of the coast, he named Cape of Gaod IHapo,® 
believing it to be much noarey tho goal which all 
were soeking than the other cape of that name, dise 
eovered by Dias seven years before. 

It will bo romombored that the Admiral, upon 
nis first voyage, had carricd homo with yisedudesot 
him to theories, — frst, that in the Cue Se 
ban coast he had already discovered that of the con- 

1 78 cortada In Tongua;" “y lo corlavinn In longa? Irving 
andaratands it to moan outting off tho longue, But in those daya 
of symbolism slitting tho tip of that unruly mombor was a xvocage 
nizod punishmoné for serious lying. 


9 It is printed in full in Navarvota, tom, i. pp. 149-140. 
8 It in givon upon La Cosn's map; sve bolow, vol. il, froulige 


pisco, 
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tnent of Asia, secondly that TIispaniola was Ci. 
pango. Tho first theory seemed Lo be confirmed by 
further oxperienco; the second was now to receivo 
asevions shoek. Leaving Cape Cruz tho caravels 
stood over to Jamaica, leisurely oxplored the south. 
orn side of that island, and as soon as adverse 
winds would let them, kept on eastward till land 
appeared on tho port how. Nobody recognized it 
until an Indian chief who had learned somo Span~ 
ish hailed them from the shore and told them it 
was Ilispaniola. ‘They then followed that southern 
coast its whole length, discovering the tiny islands, 
Beata, Saona, and Mona. Ilero Columbus, over. 
come by long-sustained fatigue and oxcitoment, 
suddenly fell into a doath-like lethargy, and in this 
sad condition was carried all the way to Imbella, 
and to his own house, whore hoe was pul to bed. 
Hispaniola had thus heon cireumnavigated, and 
eithor if was nob Cipango or else that wonder. 
land must be @ much smaller affair than Tosen- 
nelli and Martin Behaim had depicted it.2 There 
was something truly mysterious about these Strange 
Consts | 
When Columbus, aftor many days, recovered 
consciousness, ho found his brother Bartholomow 
islitak standing by his bedside. 14 was six 
Bntiolomew yonrs since they had last parted company 
at Lisbon, whence the younger brother 
started for England, while tho elder returned to 
Spain. The nows of Clristopher’s rotwrn from his 
1 Hispaniola continned, however, for many yervs to be ome 


monly identified with Cipango, Seo note D on Ruyaoh’s map, 
41508, below, vol, ii, p, 114, 
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first voyage found Bartholomow in Paris, whenco 
he started as soon as he could for Seville, but did 
not arrive there until just after the second expedi- 
tion had started. Presently tho sovereigns sont 
him with threo ships to Hispaniola, to carry sup. 
plies to the colony; aud there ho arrived while tho 
Admiral was exploring the const of Cuba, The 
mecting of the two brothers was o great relief to 
both. The affection between them was very strong, 
and cach was a support for the other, The Admi- 
val at once proceeded to appoint Bartholomew to 
the office of Adelantado, which in this instance was 
equivalent to making him governor of Iispaniola 
under himself, the Viceroy of the Indies, In mak- 
ing this appointment Columbus seoms to have 
exceeded the authority granted him by the second 
article of his agreement of April, 1492, with the 
sovercigns;? but thoy mended tho matter,in 1497 
by themselves investing Bartholomew with the 
office and dignity of Adelantado.* 

Columbus was in need of all the aid he could 
suininon, for, during his absence, the island had 
become a pandemonium. Tis brother Botiny in 
Diego, aman of vefined and studious hab~ UWspantotny 


x iz donortlon of 
its, who afterwards became a priost, was Boyle and 


igha x Margarito, 

too mild in disposition to govern the hot- 
heads who had come to Hispaniola to got rich with- 
out labour, They would not submit to the rule of 
this foreigner. Instoad of doing honest work thoy 
roamed about the island, abusing the Tndians and 
slaying one another in silly quarrels, Chiof among 

1 Seo nbove, p, 417, 

2 Las Casas, Iist. de las Indius tora. ii. p, 80. 
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the offenders was King Ferdinand’s favourite, the 
commander Margavite; and be was aided and 
abetted by Friar Boyle. Somo timo after Barthol- 
omew’s arrival, these two mon of Aragon gatherod 
about them a party of malcontents and, seizing 
the ships which had brought that mavinor, sailed 
away to Spain. Making their way to court, thoy 
sought pardon for thus deserting the colony, say- 
ing that duty to their sovervigns demanded that 
they should bring home a report of what was going 
on in tho Indies They decried the valuo of Co« 
jumbus’s discoveries, and reminded the king that 
Hispaniola was taking moncy out of the treasury 
much faster than it was putting it in; an argue 
ment well caloulated to influence Ferdinand that 
summer, for he was gotting ready to go to war 
with France over the Naples allair. ‘Then tho two 
vecreanis poured forth a stroam of acousntions 
against the brothers Columbus, the gonoral purport 
of which was that thoy were gross tyrants not ft 
to be trusted with the command of Spaniards. 

No marked effect seems to have been produced 
by these first complainis, but when Margarite and 
Boyle were'onee within reach of Fonseca, wo neod 
not wonder that mischief was soon browing, It 
was unfortunate for Columbus that his worle of 
exploration was hampered by the necossity of found- 
ing a colony and governing a parcel of unmuly men 
lot loose in the wilderness, far away from the pow- 
erful restraints of civilized society. Such work 
requived undivided attontion and extraordinary 
talent for command. It does not appear that 
Columbus was Incking in such talent, On the con- 
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twary both he and his brother Bartholomew seem to 
have possessed it ina high dogree. But tho situ- 
ation was desperately bad when the spirit of mutiny 
was fomented by deadly onemies at court, I do 
not find adequate justification for tho qe goyom 
charges of tyranny brought against Co- Page 
lumbus, Tho veracity and fairness of Hyrnles.? 
the history of Las Casas ave beyond question; in 
his divinely beautiful spirit one sees now and. thon 
a trace of tenderness even for Fonseca, whose con- 
duct toward him was always as mean and malig- 
nant as toward Columbus. One gets from Las 
Casas the impression that the Admival’s high tem- 
per was usually kept under firm control, and that 
he showed far less severity than most men would 
havo done under similar provocation, Bartholo- 
mew was made of sterner stuff, but his whole career 
presents no instance of wanton cruelty; toward 
both white men and Indians his conduct was dis- 
tinguished by clemency and moderation. Under 
the government of these brothers a few scoundrels 
were hanged in Hispaniola, Many more ought to 
have been, ' 

OF the attompt of Columbus to collect tribute 
from the native population, and its con- poubies with 
sequences in doveloping tho system of ‘tims 
repartimisnios out of which grew Indian slavery, 
T shall treat in a futuro chaptor.t That attempt, 
which was ill-advised and i-managod, was part of a 
plan for checking wanton depredations and regulat- 
ing tho relations between tho Spaniards and the 
Tndians, The colonists behaved so badly toward 


1 Seo below, vol. if, pp. 483, 484, 
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the ved men that the chieftain Caonaha, who had 
destroyed Ta Navidad the year before, now formed 
a schome! for a genoral allianee among tho native 
tribes, hoping with sufficient numbers to over. 
whelm and extemninate the strangers, in spito of 
«their solid-hoofed monsters and death-doaling thun- 
derbolts. This scheme was revealed to Columbus, 
soon after his return from the coast of Cuba, by 
the chieftain Guaecanagari, who was a enemy 10 
Caonabo and courted the friendship of the Span. 
iards. Alonso de Ojeda, by a daring stratagem, 
captured Caonabo and brought him to Columbus, 
who treated him kindly but kept him a prisoner 
until it should be convenient to send him to Spain, 
Bui this chieftain’s scheme was nevertheless put in 
operation through the influenco of his principal 
wife Anacaona, An Indian war broke out; roam- 
ing bands of Spaniards were ambushed and massa- 
ered; and there was fighting in the field, whore 
the natives — assailed by fire-arms and cross-bows, 
horses and bloodhounds — were wofully defeated. 
Thus in the difficult task of controlling mutinous 
Mission ot White men and defending the colony 
Aguado, against infuriated vod mon Columbus 
spent the first twolvomonth after his return from 
Cuba. In October, 1495, there arrived in tho 
harbour of Isabella four caravels laden with wel- 
come supplies. In ono of these ships came Juan 
Aguado, sent by tho sovercigns to gathor informa- 
tion respecting the troubles of tho colony. ‘This 


1 The first of a sorlos of such schomea in Amorican history, ins 
aluding those of Sasencus, Philip, Ponting, and to somo extent 
Tecumseh, 
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appointment was doubtless made in a friendly 
spirit, for Columbus had formerly recommended 
Aguado to favour, But the arrival of such a 
person crented a hope, which quickly grew into a 
belief, that the sovercigns were preparing to de- 
prive Columbus of tho government of the island: 
and, as Irving nontly says, “it was a time of ju 
pileo for offenders; every culprit started up into 
an accuser.” All the ills of the colony, many of 
them inovitable in such an enterprise, many of them 
due to the shiftlessness and folly, the cruelty and 
Just of idle swash.bucklers, were now laid at the 
door of Colymbus, Aguado was pres- premory of 

ently won ovor by the maleontonis, so 6°!4 mines 

that by the time he was ready to return to Spain, 
carly in 1496, Columbus felt it desirable to go 
along with him and mako his own oxplanations to 
the sovercigns, Fortunately for his purposes, 
just before he started, some rich gold mines weve 
discovored on the south side of the island, in the 
neighbourhood of the Haynn and Ozema rivers. 
Moreover thore were sundry pits in these mines, 
which looked like exeavations and seemed to indi- 
eato that in former times thero had been digging 
done! This discovory confirmed the Admiral in 
anew theory, which he was begining toform, If 
it should turn out that Iispaniola was not Cipango, 
as the last voyage seemed to suggost, perhaps it 
might prove to be Ophir!? Probably those ancient 


2 Tho Indions thou living upon the island did not dig, but 
sorapod up tho amall piecos of gold that wore more or less abr 
dant ini the bods of shallow streams, 

3 Peter Martyr, De Rebus Occeanicis, dee. h. lib iv. 
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excavations wero made by King Solomon’s mon 
when thoy camo horo to get gold for tho temple at 
pporutntions sarustlom! If go, ona might expost to 
sont Oplih. And silver, ivory, red sandal-wood, apes, 
and peacocks at no great distance. Just whore 
Ophir was situated no ono could oxactly tell,? but 
the things that wore enrzied thence to Jerusalem 
certainly camo from “the Indies.” Columbus con- 
ceived it as probably lying northoastward of tho 
Golden Chersoneso (Malacca) and as identical with 
the island of Hispaniola. 

The discovery of those mines led to the transfor 
of the headquarters of the colony to the mouth of 
seieing tt the Ozema river, whero, in tho swxmer 
Sm Domingo, of 1496, Bartholomew Columbus made 

a settlement which becamo the city of 
San Domingo.? Mernwhilo Aguado and the Ad- 
mival sailed for Spain early in March, in two car- 
avels ovdrloaded with: more than two hundred 
homesick passengers. In choosing his courso 
Columbus did not show so much sngacity as on his 


1 Tho original Ophir may be inforved, from Genesis x. 20, to 
hayo beon situated whore, xa Milton says, 
‘“northonet winda blow 


Baboon odoura fiom tho aploy shore 
Of Araby the Blost,!* 


‘but tho naine sooms to have bosome appliod indisoriminatoly to 
tha remote countries ronched by ships that aniled paat that conet; 
chiofy no Gonbt, to TLindustan. Suo Lnsson, Indische Alterthum- 
skunde, bd. i. p. 688, 

4 Bartholomew's town was built on tho left aldo of tho river, 
and was onllod Now Isabolla, In 1504 itwas doatroyod by a hur- 
xioane, and rebuilt on tho right bank jn its prosont situation It 
was then namod San Domingo aftor tho pation saint of Domontao, 
the father of Columbus, 
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first retwon voyage. Instead of working northward 
Ul clear of the belt of tzade-winds, he gy. some 
kept straight to the cast, and so spent a 8% 
month in beating and tacking before getting out of 
tho Caribbean Sea. Scarcity of food was immi- 
nent, and it became necessary to stop at Guadaloupe 
and make a quantity of cassava bread? Jt was 
well that this was done, for as the ships worked 
alowly across the Aulantic, strageling against por- 
polnal head-winds, the provisions were at length 
exhausted, and by the first week in June the fam- 
ino was such that Columbus had some difficulty 
in preventing the crews from eating their Indian 
captives, of whom there were thirty or more on 
board? 

At Jength, on tho 11th of June, the haggard and. 
starving company arrived at Cadiz, and Columbus, 
while awaiting orders from the sovorcigns, stayed 
at the house of his good friend Bemtaldez, the 
enrate of Los Palacios.$ After a month he attendo| 
court ab Burgos, and was kindly reecived, No 
allusion was mado to the complaints against him, 
and tho soversigns promised to furnish ships for a 
third voyage of discovery, Tor the moment, how- 


1 Whilo the Spaniards wero on this island thoy encountered a 
party of tall and powvrful women armed with hows and arrows ; 
ao that Columbus suppoaud {¢ must bo tho Asiatic island of Ama- 
zons monisonod by Mareo Polo. Sve Yulo's Afarco Polo, vol. ii. 
pp. 838-840, 

® Among thom was Caonaho, who died on tho voyaga, 

8 ‘The ourato Org horrid the slory of the second voyage fiom 
Columbus himself whilo it was fiosh in his mind, Columbus also 
left with him writton memoranda, ao that Sor the ovonts of this 
expadition the Listeria de los Reyes Catdticos ia of the highest 
authorlty, 
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ever, other things interfered with this onterprise. 
One was the marriage of the son and daughter of 
Fordinand and Isabella to the daughter and son of 
the Emporor Maximilian, ‘Tho wav with Ivance 
was at tho same timo fast draining tho treasury. 
Indeed, for more than twenty you's, Castile had 
been at war nearly all the time, first with Portugal, 
next with Granada, then with France; and the 
crown never found it easy to provide money for 
mavitime enterprises. Accordingly, at the oar- 
nest solicitation of Vieonto Yatiex Pinzon and over 
enterprising mariners, the sovorvigns had issued a 
Hatete of 40s _PKOckamation, April 10, 1495, granting 
and 197, fo all native Spaniards the privilege of 
making, at their own risk and expenso, voyages of 
discovery or traffic to the newly found coasts. As 
the crown was to take 2 pretty heavy tariff out of 
the profits of these expoditions, whilo all losses 
were to be borne by tho adventurers, fairly cor- 
tain souree of revenue, bo it great or small, seemed 
likely to be oponed.! Colunbus protested against 

1 All vossols wore to sail oxclusivoly from tho port of Cadiz, 
and undor tho inspootion of oMeors appointed by tho crown, 
Those who ombarked for [Hispaniola without pay, and at their 
own oxpeuse, wore to have lands nusignod to them, mud to bo provie 
sionod for ono yonr, with a right lv retain sneh lands and all houses 
they mighé eroot upon thom, Of all gow whieh dhoy might collogr, 
they wore 4o retain one third for thomsclves, nnd pay tayo diirds 
to tho crown, Of all othor articles of morchandixe, tho prodneo 
of tho island, thoy wore to pay merely ono tonth fo tho crown. 
‘Thoir purchases wero to ba made in tho prosonco of offlcors ap- 
pointed by the soverolgns, and tho royal dutics paid into tho hands 
of the king’s roocivar. Each alip sailing on private ontorpriso 
was to take one or two persons named by tho royal oMoors at 


Cadiz, Ono tenth of tho tonnngo of tho ship was to bo ab the sor. 
vice of the crown, froo of charge. Ono tonth of whatovor auolt 
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this edict, inasmuch as he deemed himself ontitled 
to @ patent or monopoly in the work of conducting 
expeditions to Cathay, The sovercigus evaded the 
difficulty hy an edict of June 2, 1497, declaring 
that it was never their intention “in any way to 
affect the rights of the said Don Christopher Colum- 
bus.” This declaration was, doubtless, intended 
simply to pacify the Admiral. It did not provent 
the authorization of voyages conducted by other 
persons a couple of years Inter; and, as I shull 
show in the noxt chapter, there are strong reasons 
for believing that on May 10, 1497, three weeks 
before this edict, an expedition sailed from Cadiz 
under the especial auspices of King Ferdinand, 
with Vicente Yatiez Pinzon for its chief commander 
and Americus Vespucius for ono of its pilots, 

It was not until late in the spring of 1498 that 
the ships were ready for Columbus, Everything 
that’ Fonseca could do to vex and delay’). une 
him was done. One of the bishop’s fovon fs ome 
minions, a converted Moor or Jew 
named Ximeno Breviesca, behaved with such out. 
regeous insolence that on tho day of sailing the 
Admiral’s indignation, so long restrained, ab last 
broke out, ‘and he drove away the fellow with kicks 
and cuffs! This imprudent act gave Fonseea the 
Ships should prooura in tho nowly-discovored. countries was fo be 
paid to tho crown on their ratmn, ‘Those regulavions ineluded 
private ships trading to Ilispaniola with provisions, Tor every 
yessul thug fitted out on private adventure, Columbus, in considor- 
ation of his privilege of an sighth of tomage, was to have the 
ight to freight one on his own account.” Trving’s Columbus, vol. 
inp 76. 

Paroce que uno debiora do, en estos reveses, y, por ventura, 
Qu paldbias contra dl y contva la negociacion destas Indias, mas 
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opportunity to maintain that what the Adniral’s 
acousors said about his tyrannical disposition must 
be true. 


Tho oxpedition started on May 80, 1498, from 
tho little port of San Luear de Barrameda. Thore 
rhethisa —- Wore six ships, carrying about 200 mon 
voyngo. besides the sailors, On June 21, at tho 
Isle of Ferre, tho Admiral divided his fleot, send 
ing threo ships directly to Tispaniola, while with 
the other three he kept on to the Capo Verde is- 
lands, whence he steered southwest on the 4th of 
July. A week later, after a xan of about 900 
miles, his astrolabo seemed to show that he was 
within flvo degrees of the equator.! There were 
three reasons for going so far to the south: —1, 
the natives of the iskinds already visited always 


quto otro sofialarso, y sogim ontend{, no dubiova sor eriatiano vioja, 
y creo qua 80 Hamaba Ximeno, contra el cual debid: ol Almirante 
gravomente sontirse y onojarso, y aguardd ol dia que se hizo at In 
yola, y, d on la nao que ontrd, por vontura, ol dicho ofleial, 6 on 
tiorra quando queria dosemburoarse, arrobaidlo of Almirnnte, y 
dle muchas coces 6 vomosones, por manora quo Io tratd mals y & 
mi parocer, por esta causa prinolpalmente, sobre otras quojas quo 
fuoron de acd, y cosas que murmirayon ddl y contra él los que 
ion con dl no estaban y lo acumulovon; jos Royos indignattos pros 
yoyoron do quilarlo It goburnasion.”” ‘Lana Casns, ITista ia de las 
Indias, tom. tik p. 199 

1 Tho figuro givon by Columbus fs oqnivalont only to 300 goo 
graphical miles (Navarrete, Coleccion, tam. i: p. 246), but as Lat 
Cnans (Hist. tom, if. p. 228) alrondy noticed, there nat bo eome 
mistake hore, for on a S, VW. course from the Capo Vorda tslands 
it would roquira a distanno of 000 gaographicnl anilos to aut tho 
fifth parallel. From tho woather that followed, it is oloar that 
Columbus stated his latitude pretty sorsastlys he had come into 
the helt of calms, Thorefore his orrer must bo in the -tistauce 
run + 
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pointed in that direction when gold was mentioned; 
2, a learned jeweller, who had travelled in the 
East, had assured Columbus that gold and gems, 
as well as spices and vare drugs, were to be found 
for the most part among black people near the 
equator; 8, if he should not find any rich islands 
on the way, a sufficiently long voyage would bring 
him to the coast of Champa (Cochin China) at a 
Jower point than he had reached on the preceding 
voyage, and nearer to the Golden Chersonese 
(Malacca), by doubling which he could enter the 
Tndian ocean. Tt will be remembered that he sup- 
posed the southwesterly curve in the Cuban coast, 
the farthest point reached in his second voyage, to 
be the beginning of the coast of Cochin China 
according to Marco Polo. 

Once more through ignorance of the atmos- 
pheric conditions of the regions within the tropics 
Columbus encountored nocdless perils and hard. 
ships. If he had steered from Ferro straight 
across the ocean a trifle south of west-southwest, 
he might havo made a quick and comfortable voy- 
age, with the trado-wind filling his sails, to the 
spot whore he actually struck land! As it was, 
however, he naturally followed the custom then so 
common, of first running to the parallel aye vat ot 
upon which he intended to sail, This 0" 
Jong southerly run brought him into the belt of 
calms or neutral zone between the northern and 
southern trade-winds, a little north of the equator,? 


1 Tiumboldt in 1700 did just this thing, starting from Tonerlifo 
and reaching ‘Trinidad in nineteen days. Sco Bruhn’s Life of 
Humboldt, vol, i. p. 209. 

3 “Tho sirongth of the trade-winds depends entirely upon the 
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No words can describe what followed so woll ag 
those of Irving: “Tho wind suddenly foll, and 4 
dond sultry cahn commenced, which lasted for 
eight days. ‘The air was like a furnaco; the tar 
melted, the seams of tho ship yawned; the salt 
meat became putrid; the wheat was parched as if 
with firo; the hoops shrank from the wine and 
water casks, some of which leaked and others 
burst, while the heat in the holds of tho vossols 
was so suffocating that no ono could remain below 
asufficiont time to prevent tho damage that was 
taking place. ‘The mariners lost all strongth and 
spirits, and sank under the oppressive heat, It 
seemed as if the old fable of the torrid zono was 
about to bo realized; and that they were approach- 
ing a flory region where it would be impossible to 
exist,” } 

Fortunately, they were in a region where the 
ocean isrcomparatively narrow. The longitude 
reached by Columbus on July 18, when the wind 
died away, must have heen about 86° or 87° W., 
difference in temporature Letwoon the equator and the polos the 
greater tho differance, the stronger the wind, Now, at the prosont 
time, the south pole is much colder than the north pole, and the 
southern trades are consequently much stronger then the northorn, 
40 that tho neutral zoue in whioh they mest Noa homo five doproad 
north of the oquator.’’ Bexeursions of an Evolutionist, p. Ol, 

1 Irving's Columbus, vol, ii. p. 137, Ono is rominded of 9 scong 
in the Rime of the Ancient Mariner: -- 


“AN ino hot and coppor aky 
"The bloody aun, at noon, 
Right up above the moat did stand, 
No bigger than tho moon, 

“Day aftar day, day altey day, 
‘We etuolr, — nor brenth nor motion; 
Aa {dle op.a painted eh{p - 
“pon 4 painted ocean’? 
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anda run of only 800 miles west from that point 
would have brought him to Cayenne. His course 
between the 18th and 21st of July must have in- 
torsected the thermal equator, or line of greateat 
mean annual heat on the globe,—an irregular 
eurve which is here deflected as much as five 
doprees north of the equinoctial line, But althongh 
there was not a breath of wind, the powerful equa- 
torial current was quietly driving the ships, much 
faster than the Admiral could have suspected, to 
tho northwest and toward land. By the end of 
that stifling week they were in latitude 7° N., and 
caught tho trado-wind on the starboard quarter, 
Thonce after a brisk ran of ten days, in sorry 
plight, with ugly leaks and scaveely a cask of fresh 
water left, they arrived within sight of Iand. 
Three mountain peaks loomed up in the offing 
before them, and as they drew nearer it appeared 
that thoso peaks belonged to one great méuntain; 
wherefore the pious Admiral named the island 
Trinidad. 

Hero some surprises were in store for Columbus. 
Instead of finding black and woolly-haired natives, 
ho found men of cinnamon huo, like pynanaand 
those in Ilispaniola, only —strango to te Onuece, 
say —~lightor in colow., Then in coasting Trini- 
dad ho caught a glimpse of land at the delta of tho 
Ovinoco, and called it Isla Santa, or oly Island.t 

1 TIo “gave it the namo of Iain Santa,” says Inving (vol, jis 
p. 140), “Tittle imagining thet he now, for the first timo, beheld 
that continont, that Torra Iirma, whieh liad boon the objoot of his 
oarnest search.’ Tho roador of this passage should boar in mind 


that the continont ‘of South America, which nobody had over 
hoard of, was not the object of Columbus's noarch, Tho Torra 
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But, on passing into the gulf of Paria, through 
the strait which he named Serpent’s Mouth, his 
ships were in sore danger of being swamped by the 
raging surge that poured from three or four of the 
lesser mouths of that stupendous river, Presently, 
finding that the water in tho gulf was fresh to tho 
taste, he gradually reasoned his way to the correct 
conclusion, that the billows which had so nearly 
overwhelmed him must have come out from a river 
greater than any he had ever known or dreamed 
of, and that so vast a stream of running water 
could be produced only upon land of continental 
dimensions.!_ This coast to the south of him was, 
therefore, the coast of a continent, with indefinite 
extension toward the south, a land not laid down 
upon Toscanelli’s or any other map, and of which 
no one had until that time known anything? 


Firma which was the object of his search was tho mainland of 
Asia, and that he never beheld, though ho felt positively sure 
that he had already sot foot upon it in 1402 and 1404, 

1 A modern trayellor thus desoribos this rivor: “Right and 
left of us lay, at some distance off, the low banks of the Apuré, at 
this point quite a brond stream, But before us the waters aprend 
out like a wide dark flood, limited on the horizon only by alow 
black streak, and hore and there showing a fow distant hills, 
This waa the Orinoco, rolling with irreprossible power and ma- 
jeaty son-wards, and ofton uphcaving its billows like tho ocoan 
swhon Inshed to fury by the wind, ., . Tho Orinoco sends 9 ours 
xent of frosh wator far into the ocean, its wators — generally groon, 
but in the shallows milk-white — contrasting sharply with the in+ 
digo blue of the surrounding son.’? Bates, Central America, the 
West Indies, and South America, 2d od., London, 1882, pp, 284, 
235, The island of Trinidad forms nn obstacle to the escape of 
(his hnge volume of fresh water, and hence tho furious gommo- 
won at the two outlets, the Serpent's Mouth and Dragon’s Month, 
sapeoially in July and August, when tho Orinoco is swollen with 
sropical raing. 

2 Tn Columbus's own words, in his letter to the sovereigns de- 
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In spito of tho correctnoss of this surmise, Colim- 
bus was still as far from a true inlerprotation of 
the whole situation as when he supposed Tispaniola 
to be Ophir, Io entered upon a sevics of specula- 
tions which forcibly remind us how empirical was 
the notion of the earth’s rotundity before tho inan- 

guration of physical astronomy by Gal- 
srere® leo, Kepler, and Nowlon, We now 
enrei’oahene, Jnow that our planet has the only shape 
possible for such a rotating mass that once was 
fluid or nebulous, the shape of a spheroid slightly 
protuberant at the equator and flattened at tho 
poles; but this nowledgo is tho outcome of mechan- 
ical principles utterly unknown and unsuspected in 
the days of Columbus. IIo understood that tho 
earth is a round body, but saw no necessity Lor its 
being strictly spherical or sphoroidal. IIo now 
suggested that it was probably shaped like a pear, 
eather @ blunt and corpulent pear, nearly spher- 
ical in its lower part, but with a short, stubby 
apex in the equatorial region somewhere beyond. 
the point which he had just reached. Ie fancied 
ho had been sailing up a gentle slopo from the 
burning’ glassy sea where his ships had been bo- 
calmed to this strange and beautiful coast whore 
tho mountain 4@ found the climate enchanting, If 
ofParadiey he wore to follow up tho mighty rivor 
just now revealed, it might load him to the sum- 
mit of this apex of the world, tho place where the 
terrestrial paradise, the Garden which tho Lord 
solibing this third voyage, “Y digo que . . . viona cate rio y pro« 


cede do tierra infinite, pucs al anstro, do la onal faster agora no 80 
ha habido noticia.” Navazrote, Coleccion, tom. i, p. 262, 
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planted onstward in TEden, was in all probability 
situated | 

As Columbus till held to the opinion that by 
keoping to the west from that point ho should soon 
veach tho coasb of Cochin China, his pontton onthe 
conception of the position of Iden is ) Msn cont. 
thus pretty clearly indicated. Te iin. * China” 
agined it as situated about on the equator, upon a 
continental mags 1111 then nnknown, but ovidently 
Gosoly connected with the continent of Asia if not 
a part of it, If he had lived long enough to hear 
of Quito and ity immense elevation, I should sup- 
pose that might vory well have suited his idea of 
the position of Hiden, ‘The const of this continent, 
npon whirh he had now arrived, was cither contin: 
uous with the coast of Cochin China (Cuba) and 
Malacea, or woukl be found to bo divided from it 
by a strait through which one might pass diveotly 
into tho Indian ocean, 

It took some little timo for this theory to come 
to maturity in the mind of Columbus. Not expoct- 
ing to find any mainland in that quarter, ayo pons 
he began by calling different points of 
the const differont islands. Coming out through 
the passage whieh he named Dragon’s Mouth, he 
caught distant glimpses of Tobago and Gronada to 
atarboard, and inming westward followed tho Poarl 
Coast as far as the islands af Margarita and Cuba- 

1 Thus would ba oxplained the astounding fores with which 
tho water was poured down. Tt was common in tho Middis Agee 
to imagino the torrostial paradige at tho top of a mountain. Boo 
Dante, Pw gatorio, canto xxviii. Columbus quotes many author!» 
tea in favour of his opmion Tho whole lotter is woith readings 
See Navarieto, tom, i, pp. 242-204, 
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gua, Tho fine pearls which he found there in 
abundance confirmed him in the good opinion he 
had. formed of that country. By this timo, tho 
15th of August, ho had go fay put facts together as 
to become convinced of the continental charactor 
of that coast, and would have been glad to pursuo 
it westward. Butnow his strength gaveout. Dur- 
ing most of the voyage he had suffered acute tor- 
ments with gout, his temperature had beon very 
feverish, and his eyes were at longth so exhausted 
with perpetual watching that he could no longer 
wake observations. So he left the const a little 
beyond Cubagua, and steered straight for [lispan- 
Arrival ot Bon i0la, aiming at San Domingo, but hit- 
Domlugo ting the island of Beata because he did 
not make allowance for the westerly flow of the 
currents. THe arrived at San Domingo on the 80th 
of August, and found his brother Bartholomew, 
whom hé intended to send at once on a further 
*ernise along the Pearl Coast, while ho himself 
should be resting and recovering strength. 

But alas! there was to be no cruising now for 
the younger brother nor rest for the clder. It was 
Rotdan's a sad story that Bartholomew had to 
rebellion, toll. War with tho Indians had broken 
out afresh, and while the Adelantado was engaged 
jn this business a scoundrel namod Roldan had 
taken advantage of his absence to stir up civil 
strife, Roldan’s rebellion was a vesult of the ill. 
advised mission of Aguado. The malcontents in 
the colony interpreted the Admiral’s long stay in 
Bpain ag an indication that he had lost favour with 
the sovereigns and was not coming back to the is 
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land. Gathering together a strong body of rebels, 
Roldan rotived to Xaragua and formed an alliance 
with the brother of the late chieftain Caonabo. 
By the time the Admiral arrived the combination 
of mutiny with barbaric warfare had brought about 
a frightful state of things. A pariy of soldiers, 
sent by him to suppress Roldan, straightway 
deserted and joined that rebel. It thus became 
necessary to come to terms with Roldan, and this 
veyelation of the wealmness of the government only 
made matters worse. Two wretched yoars were 
passed. in attempts to restore order in Tispaniola, 
while the work of discovery and exploration was 
postponed. Meanwhile the itoms of information 
that found their way to Spain wore skilfully 
employed by Ponseca in poisoning the pgonsosa's 

minds of the sovereigns, until at last ™cMastons 
they decided to send out a judge to the island, 
armed with plenary authority to make investiga. 
tions and settle disputes. Tho glory which Colun- 
bus had won by the first news of the discovery of 
the Indies had now to some extent faded away. 
Tho enterprise yielded ag yet no yevenue and en- 
tailed great expense; and whenever some reprobate 
found his way back to Spain, the malicious Fon- 
seca prompted him to go to the treasury with a 
claim for pay alleged to have been wrongfully with- 
hold by the Admiral, Ferdinand Columbus tells 
how some fifty such scamps were gathered one day 
in the courtyard of the Alhambra, enrsing his 
father and. catching hold of the king’s robe, ory- 
ing, “Pay us! pay ual”? and as ho and his brother 
Diego, who were pages in the queen’s service, hap: 
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pened to pass by, they wore greeted with hoots: ~ 
“There go the sons of the Admiral of Mosquito» 
iand, the man who has discovered a land of vanity 
and decoit, the grave of Spanish gentlemen |”? 
An added sting was given to such taunts by a 
great event thet happoned about this timo. In tho 
ama'evoy.  Stmer of 1497, Vaaco da Gama started 
ano to from Lisbon for the Cape of Good Lope, 
7 and in the summer of 1499 he returned, 
after having doubled tho cape and evossed the 
Indian ocean to Calicut on the Malabar coast’ of 
Hindustan, His voyage was the noxt Portugneso 
step sequent upon that of Bartholomew Dias. 
There was nothing questionable or dubious ahout 
Gama’s triumph, IIo lind seen splendid cities, 
talked with a powerful Rajah, and met with Arab 
vessels, their crows madly jealous at tho unprece- 
dented sight of Christian ships in those wators; 
and he bfought back with him to Lisbon nutmegs 
and cloves, pepper and ginger, rubies and emeralds, 
damask robes with satin linings, bronze chairs 
with cushions, trumpets of carved ivory, a sun- 
shade of crimson satin, a sword in a silver seab- 
bard, and no end of such gear.? An old. civilizn~ 
tion had been found and a route of commerce 
discovered, and 1 factory was to be set wp at onco 
on that Indian coast. What a contrast to the mis- 
erable performance of Columbus, who had started 
with the flower of Spain’s chivalry for rich Ci- 


2 “Roco i figlinolt doll’ Ammivaglio do’ Mosoiolini, di oolui: oho 
hha trovate torro di yanité 6 d’ inganno, per sopoltura o misevin do! 
geutiluomini castighiani”’ Vite dell’ Amutraglio, cap, Ixxxiy. 

2 Major, Prince Henry the Navigator, pp, 308-401. 
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prgo, and had only led them to a Jand where they 
mnat cither starve or do work fit for peasants, while 
he spont his time in cruising among wild islands! 
The king of Portugal could now snap his fingers 
at Fordinand and Isabella, and if a doubt should 
have sometimes crossed the minds of those cha. 
grined sovercigns, as to whethor this plausible Ge- 
noose marinor might not, after all, be a humbug or 
a crasy onthusiast, we can hardly wonder at it. 

The person sent to investigate the affairs of His- 
paniola was Francisco de Bobadilla, a knight com- 
mander of the order of Calatrava. Ho 

+ Fonanea’s 

carried several documents, one of them orentura, 
directing him to make inquiries and pun- ea 
ish offenders, another containing his appointment 
as governor, a third commanding Columbus and 
his brothers to surrender to him all fortresses and 
other public property! The two latter papers 
wore to be used only in case of such grave mis- 
conduct proved against Columbus as to justify his 
zemoyal from the government. These papers wore 
made out in the spring of 1499, but Bobadilla was 
not sent out until July, 1500. ‘Whon he arrived 
at San Domingo on tho 23d of August, the insw- 
rection had been suppressed; the Admiral and 
Bartholomew wore bringing things into ordor in 
distant parts of the island, while Diogo wag left in 
command at San Domingo. Seven ringleaders 
had just been hanged, and five moro were in prison 
under sentence of death. Tf Bobadilla had not 


1'Yhe documents aro givan in Navavrots, Coleccion de vlages, 
tom, ii, pp, 285-2105 and, with aevompanying wnvative, in Las 
Caana, 7Tist. de las Indias, tom. it. pp. 472-497. 
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come upon the scene this wholesome lesson might 
‘have worked some improvement in affairs! Eo 
dostroyad its moval ins twinkling, The first day 
after landing, he vend aloud, at the ¢hurch door, 
tho paper directing him to make inquiries and pun- 
ish offonders; and forthwith demanded of Diogo 
Columbus that the condemned. prisoners should bo 
delivered. up to him. Diogo declined to tako so 
important a step until ho could got orders from the 
Admiral, Next day Bobadilla read his second and 
thivd papers, proclaimed himself governor, called 
on Diego to surrender the fortress and public 
buildings, and renewed his demand for the prison- 
ers. As Diogo still hesitated to act before news 
of these proceedings could be sent to his brother, 
Bobadilla broke into the fortross, took the prison- 
ers out, and presently set them free, All the ro- 
bollious spirits in the colony wore thus drawn to the 
side of Bobadilla, whose royal commission, under 
auch circumstances, gave him irresistible power. 
He threw Diego into prison and loaded him with 
fetters. He seized the Admiral’s house, and con- 
fisonted all his personal proporty, even including 
his business papers and private lettors. When the 
Admiral arrived in San Domingo, Bobadilla, with- 
out even waiting to soe him, sent an officer to put 
Younbrem Him in ivons and take him to prison. 
Hale: When Bartholomow arrived, ho vaceived 
the same treatmont. The three brothers wore 


1 No better justifiontion for the government of the brothera a+ 
Jumbus can ba found thau a contrast ib with tho infinitely worse 
stato of affaira that ousued undor tho administrations of Bobadilla 
and Ovando, Soo bolow, vol. fic pp 493-140, 
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confined in different places, nobody was allowed to 
visit thom, and they wero not informed of tho 
offenves with which they were charged. Whilo 
they lay in prison, Bobadilla busied himself with 
inventing an excuse for this violont behaviow. 
Finally he hit wpon one at which Satan from the 
depths of his bottomless pit aust have grimly 
smiled. Ife snid that he had arrested and impris- 
oiied tho brothers only becaugo ho had renaon to 
heliove thoy were inciting the Indians to aid them 
in vesisting the commands of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bellal! In short, from the day of his landing 
Bobadilla made common cause with the insurgent 
rabble, and when they had furnished him with a 
yeam or 80 of charges against the Admiral and his 
brothers, it scemed safe to send these gentlemen to 
Spain, They wore put on board ship, with their 
fetters upon them, and the officer in charge was 
instructed by Bobadilla to deliver thom into the 
hands of Bishop Fonseca, who was thus to have the 
privilege of glutting to the full his revongeful spite. 
The master of the ship, shocked at the sight of 
fetters upon such a man as the Admiral, would 
havo talon thom off, but Columbus azotuen to 
would not Jet it be done, No, indeed! 8 
thoy should never come off except by ordor of the 
sovereigns, and thon he would keep them for the 
rest of his life, to show how his Iabours had been 
vewarded.4 The event— which always justifies 
true manliness ~ proved the sagacity of this proud 


1 Las Casng, Hist. de las Indias, tom. hi. p. BOL; F. Columbus, 
Vita dell’ Ammiraglio, onp, Ixxxy, Ferdinand adds that he had 
often acon theso foLtors hauging in his fathor’s room, 
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Gemcanour, Fonseca was haulked of his gratificas 
tion. The clumsy Bobadilla had overdone tho 
business. Tho sight of the Admiral’s stately and 
venerable figure in chains, as ho passed throngh 
the streets of Cadiz, on a December day of that 
year 1500, awakened a popular outburst of sym. 
pathy for him and indignation at his porsecutors, 
While on the ship he had written or dictated a 
beautiful and touching letter? io a lady of whom 
the queen was fond, the formar nurse of the Infante, 
whose untimely death, three years sinco, his mothor 
was still mourning. ‘This letter reached the court 
at Granada, and was read to the queen before she 
had heard of Bobadilla’s porformances from any 
other quarter. A courior was sent in all haste to 
Cadiz, with orders that the brothers should at onee 
be released, and with a lettor to the Admival, 
inviting him to court and enclosing an order for 
money to’cover his expensos. The scone in the 
Relnsoot Alhambra, when Columbus arrived, is 
Columbus, one of the most touching in history. 
Isabella received him with tenvs in her eyes, and 
then this much-enduring oldman, whose proud and 
masterful spirit had so long been proof against al’ 
wrongs and insults, broke down. IIe threw him. 
sell at the feet of the sovercigns in an agony of 
tears and sobs.2 

How far the sovereigns should be held responsi- 
ble for the behaviour of thoiry agent is not alto- 
gether easy to determine. The appointment of such 
a creature as Bobadilla was a sad blunder, but one 


1 It is given in full in Las Casas, op. cit, tom, fi pp. 502-510, 
§ Herrota, Historia, doo. i, lib. iv, cap. 10, 
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auch as is liable to bo made under any govern- 
mont. Jfonseen was very poworful at ytow tar woro 
court, and Bobadilla never would have te sevmola 
dare to proceed as he did if ho had * Bebulline 
not known that the bishop would support him. 
“adeed, feom the indecent haste with which he 
went about his work, without even the protonce of 
& judicinl inquiry, it is probable that ho started 
with private instructions trom that quarter. But, 
while Fonsoea had some of the wisdom along with 
tha venom of the serpent, Bobadilla was simply a 
jacknas, and behaved so that in common decency 
tho sovereigns were obliged to disown him. They 
took no formal or public notice of his written charges 
against tho Admiral, and they assured the latter 
that he should bo reimbursed for his losses and 
rostored 40 his viecroyalty and other dignities, 
This Inst promise, however, was not fulfilled; 
partly, perhaps, because Fonseca’s inflttence was 
still strong enough to prevent it, partly bacause the 
sovercigns may have come to the sound and rea- 
sonable conclusion that for the prosont there was no 
uso in committing the government of that disor- 
dorly rabble in Nispaniols to a foreigner, What 
was wanted was a Spanish priest, and a military 
priest withal, of tho sort that Spain then had in 
plonty. Obedience to priasts came nat- ovando, ane 


ural to Spaniards. Tho man now selected opie 


was Nicolas de Ovando, a knight com. sppolnted 
mander of the order of Aledntara, of Fiapanian 
whom we shall have more to say horeafter.1 Suffice 
it now to observe that he proved himself a famous 


1 Soe below, vol. 3. pp. 495-410, 
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diseiplinarian, and that ho was a groat favourite 
with Fonsecs, to whom ho seoms to have owed his 
appointment. Ife went out in February, 1602, 
with a fleet of thirty ships carrying 2,500 persons, 
for the pendulum of public opinion had taken ante 
other swing, and faith in tho Indics was renewed. 
Some great discoverios, to be related in tho noxt 
chapler, had beon mace sinve 1498; and, moreovor, 
the gold mines of Hispaniola were boginning to 
yield zich treasures, 
But, while the sovereigns wore not disposed to 
restore Columbus to his viceroyalty, they were 
quite ready to sond Irinn on another voy- 
Enfriate age af discovery which was dixcetly sug- 
fourhor"8 sosted by the recent Portuguese voyage 
of Gama, Since nothing was yet known about 
the discovery of a New World, the achievement of 
Gama seemed to have eclipsed that of Columbus, 
Spain must make a response to Portugal. As 
already observed, the Admiral supposed the coast 
of his “Eden continent” (South Amorica) eitho 
to be continuous with the coast of Cochin China 
(Cuba) and Malacca, or elso to bo divided from 
that coast by a strait. The latter opinion was the 
more probable, since Mareo Polo and « fow other 
Europeans had sailed from Ching into the Indian 
ocean without encountering any great continent 
that had to be circunmavigated. Tho recent expo~ 
dition of Vospucius and Ojeda (1499-1500) had 
followed the northern coast of Sonth America for 
along distance to the west of Cubagua, ag far as 
the gulf of Maracaibo. Coltunbus now desided ta 
return to the coast of Cochin China (Cnba) and 
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follow tho coast sonthwoatward until ho should find 
the passago bebweon his Eden continent and the 
Golden Chersonese (Malacca) into the - Indian 
ocean. Ifo would thus be able to reach by this 
westorn route the some shores of JIindustan which 
Gama had lately reached by sniling eastward. So 
confident did ho feel of the success of this enter- 
prise, that he wrote a letter to Pope Alexander 
VIL, xenewing his vow to furnish troops for the ros- 
cue of tho TWoly Sopulchre.? It was no doubt the 
symptom of a reaction against his misfortunes that 
he grew more and more mystical in these days, can« 
soling himself with the belief that he was a chosen 
instrument in the hands of Providence for enJarg- 
ing the bounds of Christendom. In this mood he 
made some studies on the prophecies, aftor the fan- 
tastic fashion of his time,? and a habit grew upon 
him of attributing his discoveries to miraculous 
inspivation rather than to the good ust to which 
his poetical and scientific mind had put the data 
furnished by Marco Polo and the ancient geogra- 
phers. 

The armament for tho Admiral’s fourth and last 
voyage consisted of four small caravels, of from 
filty io seventy tons burthen, with crews grossing tho 
numboring, all told, 160 mon, Ilis Alante 
brother Bartholomew, and his younger son Tordi« 
nand, thon a boy of fourteen, accompanied him. 
They sailed from Cadiz on the 11th of May, 1502, 


1 Navarrete, Coleccion, tom, if. pp. 280-282, 

4 The MS. yelumo of notes on the pophooies iq in the Colom. 
bina, There ja a doscription of it in Navarote, tom ii. pp. 260+ 
278. 
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and finally left the Canaries behind on tho 26th of 
the stme month, Tho course chosen was tho same 
as on the second voyage, and the unfailing trade- 
winds brought the ships on the 16th of June to an 
island called Mantinino, probably Martinique, not 
more than ten leagues distant from Momihica, 
The Admiral had been instructed not to touch at 
Hispaniola upon his way out, probably for foay of 
further commotions there until Ovando should have 
succeeded in bringing order out of the confusion 
ten times worse confounded into which Bobadilla’s 
misgovernment had thrown that island. Columbus 
might stop thore on his return, but not on his out- 
ward voyage, His intention had, therefore, been, 
oa reaching the cannibal islands, to steor for 
Jamaica, thence make the short run to “Cochin 
China,” and thon turn southwards, But as ono of 
his caravels threatened soon to become unmannge- 
able, he thought himself justified in touching at 
San Domingo long enough to hire a sound vessel 
in place of her. Ovando had assumed the govern- 
ment there in April, and a squadron of 26 or 28 
ships, containing Roldan and Bobadilla, with hugo 
quantities of gold wrung from the enslaved Indians, 
was ready to start for Spain about the ond of Juno. 
fn one of these ships were 4,000 piccos of gold cos 
tined for Columbus, probably a part of tho roim- 
bursemont that had heen promised him, On tho 
29th of Juno the Admiral arrived in tho harbour 
and stated the nature of his errand, At the samo 
time, as his practised oyo had detected the symp- 
toms of an approaching hurricanc, ho requested 
permission to stay in the harbour until it should 
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be over, and he furthermore sont to the commander 
of the fleot a friendly warning not to vento ous 
to sea at present. His requests and his warnings 
wore alike treated with contumely. He gotumpurnot 
was ortoretl to lonve the harbour, and fowatto, 
did so in great indignation. As his Pom's 
fiat care was for the approaching tompest, he did 
not go far but found safe anchorage in a sheltered 
and secluded cove, where his vossels rode the storm 
with difficulty but without serious damage. Mean- 
while the governor’s great fleet had rashly put out 
to soa, and was struck with fatal fury by wind and 
wave. ‘Twenty or more ships went to the bottom, 
with Bobadilla, Roldan, and most of the Admiral’s 
principal enemies, besides all the ill-gotten treas- 
ure; five or six shattered caravels, unable to pro- 
ceed, found their way back to San Domingo; of 
all the flect, only one ship arrived safo and sound 
in Spain, and that, says Ferdinand, wa the one 
that had on board his father’s gold. Truly it 
was such an instance of poetical justice as one does 
not often witness in this world. ‘We will not 
inquive now,” says Las Casas, who witnessed tho 
affair, “into this romarkable divine judgment, for 
at the last day of the world it will be made quite 
eloar to us.”4 If such judgments were more often 
visited upon tho right persons, perhaps the ways of 
Providoneo would not haye so generally come to be 
regarded as inserutable, 

1“ Aqnoato tan gran juielo do Dios no euremos de escudritiallo, 
pues en ol dig final deste mundo nos serd bien claro.’ List. d 
ste Incdiag, tom. til. p. 325 of. Vita dell! Ammiraglio, enp. Ixxxvit 
As Las Casas waa thon in San Domingo, having como out in Ovan- 


dlo’s fleot, nd as Fordinand Columbus was with his father, the 
testimony {4 vory divacls 
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The hurricane was followed by a dead caln, duw 
ing which the Admivral’s ships wore carried by tho 
ieliacad ewrents into the group of tiny islunds 
Onpo Hondue galled the Queon’s Gardens, on tho 
<7 south sido of Cuba, With tho first Ja- 
yourable breeze he took a southwesterly course, in 
order to strike that Cochin-Chineso coast farther 
down toward the Malay peninsula, This brought 
him dizectly to the island of Guanaja and to Cape 
Honduras, which ho thus reached withont approach- 
ing tho Yucatan channel. 

Upon the Honduras const tho Admiral found 
evidences of somi-civilization with which he was 
much elated, — such as copper knives and hatchets, 
pottery of skilled and artistic workmanship, and 
cotton garments finely woven and beautifully dyed, 
Hore the Spaniards first tasted the chicha, or maize 
heer, and marvelled at the heavy clubs, armed with 
‘sharp blhdes of obsidian, with which the soldiors 
of Cortes were by and by to become unpleasanily 
acquainted. Tho people here wore cotton clothes, 
and, according to Ferdinand, the women covered 
themselves as carefully as the Moorish women of 
Granada? On inquiring as to the souveos of gold 
and other wealth, the Admiral was now referred. to 
the west, evidently to Yucatan and Guatomala, or, 
as he supposed, to the neighbourhood of tho Gan. 
ges, Evidontly tho way to roach theso countries 

1 In the next chaptor I ghall give some ronsona for auppoalng 
that the Admiral had Jonrned the oxistence of the Yucatan chan- 
nol from tho pilot Ledesma, conpled with information which mado 
it unlikely that a pnasngo into the Indian ocean would be found 


that way. Seo below, vol. ii. p, 92, 
2 Vita dell! Ammiraglio, cap. lxxxviii. 
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was to keep tho Jand on the starboard and search 
for the passage between the Eden continent and 
tho Malay peninsula.! This course at first led 
Columbus eastward for a greater number of leagues 
than he could have relished. Wind and eurrent 
were dead against him, too; and when, after forty 
days of wretched weather, ho succeeded in doub- 
ling the cape which marks on that coast gaps gracias 

tho end of Honduras and the beginning *?!* 

of Nicaragua, and found it turning square to the 
south, it was doubtless joy at this auspicious 
change of diroction, as well as the sudden relief 
from head-winds, that prompted him to name that 
bold prominenco Cape Gracias a Dios, or Thanks 
to God. 

As the ships proceeded southward in the direction 
of Veragua, evidences of the kind of semi-civiliza- 
tion which woe recognize as characteristic of that 
part of aboriginal America grew more tnd more 
numerous. Great houses were scen, built of “stone 
and lime,” or perhaps of rubble stone with adobe 
mortar, ‘Walls were adorned with carvings and 
pictographs. Mummies were found ina pug cont of 
good state of preservation, There were Yorse™ 
signs of abundant gold; the natives wore plates 

1 Teving (vol. ii, pp. 886, 887) seems to think it strange that 
Columbus did not at oneo tin westward and circumnavigate 
Yuentan, But if —as Irving aupposod — Columbus had not soon 
tho Yuoatan channel, end rogardod the [Londuras const as contin« 
uous with that of' Cuba, ho could only oxpect hy turning west- 
ward to be carried back to Capo Alpha and Omega, where he had 
already been twice bofore! In the noxt ohaptor, however, I shall 


akow that Columbus may have shapod his course in accordance 
with the adyico of tho pilot Ledesma, 
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of it hung by cotton cords about their necks, and 
wore ready to exchange piveos worth a hundred 
dueats for tawdry European trinkels. From theso 
people Columbus heard what wo should call tho 
first “news of the Pacifie Ocean,” though it had no 
such meaning to his mind, Trom what he heard 
he understood that he was on the cast sido of a pox 
ninsula, and that thoro was anothor sea on the othor 
side, by gaining which he might in ten days reach 
the mouth of the Gangos.? By proceeding on his 
present course he would soon come to a “narrow 
place” between the two seas. There was 2 curious 
equivocation here, No doubt tho Indians woro 
honest and correct in what thoy tried to tell Co- 
lumbus, But by the “narrow place” they meant 
narrow land, not narrow wator; not a strait which 
Frifttos: connected but an isthmus which divided 
gonrch for the the two sens, nob the Sixait of Malacca, 
wd *but the Isthmus of Darien 1? Columbus, 
of course, understood. them to mean the strait for 
which he was looking, and in his excitement at 
approaching the long-expected goal he pressed on 
without waiting to verify the reports of gold minos 
in the neighbourhood, a thing that could be dono 
at any time.’ By tho 6th of Decombor, howover, 

4 Navarioto, Coleccion de viages, tom. 4. p, 200. 

3 Vita dell’ Ammiraglio, cap. Ixxxix.; Humboldt, Zxamen Crt 
tigne, tom. i. p. 850. 

© “Nothing conld ovinco more oloatly his gonorous ambition. 
than hurrying in thia briof mannor along a const whore wealth 
waa to bo gathered al ovory stop, for tho purpose of sooking a 
atrait which, however it might produce vaab benefit ta mankind, 


ould yield little elao to himsolf than the glory of tha discovery.” 
Teving’s Columbus, vol. il, p, 406. In this voyage, however, the 
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having reached o point on the isthmus, a fow 
leagues ens of Puorto Bello, without finding the 
alrait, he yielded to the remonstrances of the crows, 
and retraved his courge to Voragua. Lf tho strait 
could not be found, the next best tidings to carry 
home to Spain would be the certain information 
of the discovery of gold mines, and it was decided 
to make a settloment here which might 

ws. Futile nttommpt: 
serve as a base for future operations. to makes sav 
Three months of misery followed. Many aac 
of the party wore massacred by the Titan, the 
stock of food was nearly exhausted, and the ships 
were pierced by worms until it was feared there 
would be no means left for going homo. Accord- 
ingly, it was decided to abandon the enterprise and 
retwwn to Ilispaniola,t In order to allow for the 
strong westerly curronts in the Caribbean sea, the 
Adnmiral first sailed eastward almost to the gulf of 
Darien, and then turned to the north, The allow- 
ance was not enough, however. The ships weve 
again carried into tho Queen’s Gardens, where 
they were caught in a storm and nearly beaten to 
pieces. At longth, on St. John's eve, June 28, 
1608, tho crazy wrecks—~ now full of water and 
unable to sail another league— were beached on 


exprogs purpose fiom the start wes to find tho strait of Malacen 
as a prasago to the very samo rogions which had heen visited by 
Gama, and Columbus expootod thus to got woalth enough to equip 
anarmy of Crusaders, Irving's atatomont docs not correctly de- 
soribo the Admiral’s purpose, and ag savoring of misplaced eulogy, 
is auro to provoke 4 renotion on the part of captions onitios. i 

1 A graphio account of theso seanes, in which he took part, 
ia givon by Fodinand Columbus, Vita dell’ Ammiaglio, op 
Koilii~ovi, 
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the coast of Jamaica and converted into a sort 
Gomis «Of Tude fortress; and while ‘wo trusty 
shipmiecked. mon were sent over to San Domingo in 
a canoe, to obtain velicf, Columbus and his party 
yemained shipwrecked in Jamaica. They waited 
there a whole year before it proved possible to got 
any relief from Ovando. Ie wasa slippery knave, 
who knew how to deal out promises without taking 
the first step toward fulfilment. 

It was a terrible year that Columbus spent upon 
the wild coast of Jamaica. To all the horrors 
‘Ayonrot «separable from such a situation there 
maerye was added the horror of mutiny. The 
year did not end until there had been a pitched 
battle, in which the doughty Bartholomew wag, as 
usual, victorious. The ringleader was captured, 
and of the other mutincors such as were not slain 
in tho fight were humbled and pardoned. At 
length Ovando’s conduct began to arouso indigna- 
tion in San Domingo, and was openly condemned 
from the pulpit; sc that, late in June, 1504, he 
sent over to Jamaica a couple of ships which 
brought away the Admiral and his starving party, 
Ovando greeted the brothors Columbus with his 
customary hypocritical courtesy, which thoy well 
understood, During the past yoar the island of 
Hispaniola had been the scene of atrocities such 
as have scarcely been surpassed in history. I 
shall give a brief account of them in a future 
chapter, Columbus was not cheered by what he 
saw and heard, and lost no timo in starting for 
Spain. On the Tth of November, 1504, after a 
tempestuous voyage and narrow escape from ship- 
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wreck, he landed at San Luca de Barrameda an 
made his way to Seville. Queen Isa- yay sotumn to 
bella was then on her donth-bed, and *™ 
breathed her last just ninoteen days later, 

The denth of the queen deprived Columbus o 
the only protector who could stand between hin, 
and Fonseca. ‘The reimbursement for tho wrongy 
which he had suffered at that man’s hands was 
never made. The last eighteen months of tha 
Admiral’s life were spent m sickness and poverty 
Accumulated hardship and disappointment had 
broken him down, and he died on Ascen- perth ot Gow 
sion day, May 20, 1506, at Valladolid, 
So little heed was taken of his passing away that 
the local annals of that city, “which give almost 
every insignificant event from 1838 to 1589, day 
by day, do uol mention it,”+ Tis remains were 
buried in the Franciscan monastery at Valladolid, 
whence they wero, removed in 1518 to tho monas- 
tery of Las Cuevas, at Seville, where the body of 
his son Diego, second Admiral and Viceroy of the 
Indies, was buricd in 1526. Ton years after this 
date, the bones of father and son wore romoved to 
Hispaniola, to the cathedral of San Domingo; 
whenco they havo since been transforred to IIavana, 
The rosult of so many removals has been to raise 
doubts as to whether the ashes now roposing at 
Havana are really those of Columbus and his son; 
and ovor this question there has beon much critical 
discussion, of a sort that we may cheerfully loave 
to those who like to spend their time over such 
trivialities. 

1 Harrisse, Notes on Columbus, New York, 1808, p. 78, 


s 
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Thore is 2 tradition that Ferdinand and Isabella, 
at some date unspecified, had granted io Colum. 
bus, as a legend for his coat-of-urms, the noble 
motto: — 

A Castilla y 4 Leon 

Nuavo mundo did Colon, 
t. «. “To Castile-and-Leon Columbus gave a Now 
Wocld;” and we are further told that, whon tho 
‘Nuovo Adumiral’s bones were removed io Seville, 
Mundo.” this motto was, by order of King Ferdi- 
nand, inseribed upon his tomb.! This tradition 
evambles under the touch of historical criticism. 
The Admizal’s coat-of-arms, as finally emblazoned 
under his own inspection at Seville in 1502, quar- 
ters the voyal Castle-and-Lion of the kingdom of 
Castile with his own devices of five anchors, and a 
group of golden islands with a bit of Terra Inman, 
upon a blue sea, But there is no legend of any 
sort, nor 4s anything of the kind mentioned by Las 
Casas or Bornaldez or Peter Martyr, The first 
allusion to such a motto is by Oviedo, in 1585, 
who gives it a somewhat different turn: — 


Por Castilla y por Loon 
Nuevo mundo hallé Coton, 


a. @ “For Castile-and-Leon Columbus found a 
New World.” But the other form is no doubt tho 
better, for Ferdinand Columbus, at somo timo not 
later than 1587, had adopted it, and it may bo read. 
to-day upon his tomb in the cathedral at Soville, 
The time-honoured tradition has evidently trans- 

1 Vita del Ammiraglio, cap, ovii, This ts unquestionably a 


gloss of the tianslator Ulloa. Cf Harrissc, Christophe Colomb, 
fom, it, pp, 177-170, 
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forved to the fnther the legend adopted, if not orks 
ginaily dovised, by his son. 





But why is this mere question of heraldry a matter 
of importance for the historian? Simply because 
it furnishes one of the most striking among many 
illustrations of the fact that at no time during 
the life of Columbus, nor for some years after his 
death, did anybody uso the phrase “Now World” 
with conscious reference to his discoveries. At the 
time of his death their true significance had not yet 
begun to dawn upon the mind of any voyager or any 
writer. It was supposed that he had found a new 
route to the Indies by sailing west, and that in the 
course of this achievement ho had discovered some 
new islands and a bit or bits of Terra Firma of 
more or less doubtful commercial value, ‘To group 
these items of discovery into an organic whole, and 
to ascertain that they belonged to a whole quite 
distinct from the Old World, required tho work 
of many other discoverers, companions and succos~ 
sors to Columbus. In the following chapter I shall 
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andeavour to show how the conception of the New 
World was thus originated and at length bocame 
developed into the form with which wo are now 
familiar. 





